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Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget ! " 
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DEEP  IN  THE  HEARTS  OF 
MEN 

i 

"Nothing  on  God's  earth  can  make  me  see  it  in  your  way, 
father." 

Adrien  Powers  brought  down  his  fist  so  heavily  on  the 
library  table,  by  which  he  was  standing,  that  the  electric 
light  shade  jarred  unpleasantly. 

His  father  looked  up  at  him;  then  he  settled  back  in  his 
armchair;  his  head  sank,  apparently  he  was  in  deep  thought. 
A  silence  fell  between  the  two  men.  Adrien  Powers,  the 
elder,  was  still  thinking.  Adrien  Boncoeur  Powers,  the 
younger,  was  also  thinking.  The  thoughts  of  the  one  gen- 
eration were  not  the  thoughts  of  the  other. 

The  younger  man  turned  abruptly  and  went  to  the 
window  where  he  could  think  straighter  with  his  father's 
face  no  longer  before  him.  He  stood  there  looking,  but  not 
seeing — thoughts,  emotions,  will  all  in  conflict. 

A  few  .minutes  more  of  silence;  then  he  became  aware 
that  at  last  he  saw,  and  that  little  by  little  what  he  saw  was 
clearing  his  mind,  stilling  his  emotions,  strengthening  his 
will.  He  was  looking  out  on  what  as  a  little  lad  he  loved, 
what  he  loved  now:  the  industrial  town,  formerly  a  New 
Hampshire  village,  in  which  he  had  been  born. 

It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  and  the  hillslope,  down 
which  he  was  looking,  is  long,  steep  and  wooded.  It  forms 
the  shoulder  of  Beaver  Tail  Range.  The  town  follows  for 
a  few  furlongs  the  shore  of  the  lake  which  spreads  itself 
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for  miles,  east,  west,  north,  in  exquisite  curves  of  bay  and 
cove,  and  great  reaches  of  dark  blue  waters  set  with  islands, 
to  the  base  of  the  old  Indian  Range  on  the  right  and  the 
famed  Mount  Lebanon  on  the  left;  beyond  and  above  all 
tower  the  Presidential  Peaks. 

As  Adrien  Powers  continued  to  look,  soft  spring  clouds, 
vaporously  opaline,  touched  here  and  there  the  crests  of 
the  lower  ranges.  The  long  shafts  of  low  sunlight  were 
broken  on  the  lake  waters. 

" There  is  nothing  like  it."  He  spoke  aloud,  hoping  for 
some  response  from  the  silent  man  in  the  armchair;  it  came 
at  once: 

"You  are  right,  boy.  Come  here  and  let's  talk  it  over. 
We  both  need  cooling  off." 

"You  bet  I  do."  He  was  fingering  his  tie  as  he  spoke; 
with  a  jerk  and  a  wrench  he  flung  both  tie  and  collar  into 
a  corner,  so  freeing  his  throat.  He  reached  for  a  chair, 
whirled  it  on  one  leg  close  to  his  father's  and  sat  down, 
solidly  astride,  his  arms  folded  on  the  back.  Leaning  for- 
ward he  flashed  a  challenge  into  the  eyes  of  the  silent  man 
opposite  him. 

"Well,  father?" 

"Still  hot  under  the  collar?  " 

"No;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  were  trying  to  swallow  lumps  as 
big  as  pullets'  eggs  every  five  minutes.  I  have  been  keep- 
ing it  up  for  the  last  eight  hours."  He  half  snorted,  half 
groaned.  "That  promise  to  keep  my  mouth  shut— what 
made  you  ask  that  of  me?  " 

"Because  I  knew  if  you  gave  it  you  would  keep  it.  Be- 
sides, I  thought  the  line  of  least  resistance  would  be  best 
in  the  circumstan — " 

"'Line  of  the  least  resistance —umph!  That  sounds 
like  college  lingo.  I  don't  know  any  '  line  of  the  least  re- 
sistance '  but  the  firing-line.  If  a  man  is  a  man  he  stands 
on  that;  he  doesn't  go  pussyfooting  along  any  '  line  of  the 
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least  resistance'  as  I  did  to-day."  His  voice  sank  to  a 
tragic  depth  of  humiliation. 

"I  kept  my  promise,  dad,  but  I  lost  out  on  my  manhood. 
I  shall  never  forget  it,  never  get  over  it.  I  tell  you  here  and 
now  and  I  mean  every  word  I  say:  I  want  you  to  take  note 
that  hereafter  I  choose  my  own  life  line,  and  I  will  fight 
along  that  line  as  long  as  I  live."  He  paused,  then  added 
slowly,  almost  dispassionately:  "And  I  shall  never  love 
you  the  less  for  letting  me  live  my  own  life  in  my  own  way." 

Still  there  was  no  response. 

He  braced  himself  as  if  to  force  some  yea  or  nay  from 
his  father's  lips.  Anger  and  indignation  were  ^boiling  up 
within  him;  on  the  hot  flood  his  words  rushed  forth: 

"Flesh  and  blood  can't  stand  this  sort  of  thing.  I  am 
not  going  to  stand  it.  This  is  a  thing  I  have  wanted  to  do, 
looked  forward  to  doing  for  your  sake,  for  my  own.  Now 
a  lot  of  men,  foreign  to  our  life  over  here,  tell  me  by  their 
damned  actions:  '  You  can  do  what  you  want  to  do,  pro- 
vided you  do  it  in  our  way.  Here  in  your  father's  shops 
you  must  work  after  our  ruling,  or  we  won't  let  you  work 
at  all  on  the  job  you  have  set  for  yourself.'  " 

He  tilted  his  chair  slightly  forward  grasping  the  back 
with  such  force  that  a  joint  of  the  wood  yielded  slightly. 
The  action  brought  his  face  nearer  to  his  father's. 

"Is  that  the  kind  of  talk  for  any  man  with  red  blood  in 
his  veins  to  listen  to  with  his  mouth  shut?  With  his  fist 
open?  Now  tell  me  that.  What  do  they  care  about  you 
or  me?  What  is  it  to  them  that  I  am  a  son  of  yours?  That 
the  shops  are  yours,  the  machines  by  which  they  get  their 
living  yours?  Answer  me  this." 

Adrien  Powers  spoke  at  last.  "I  want  the  facts  again, 
then  I  will  answer  you." 

"Go  ahead;  I  will  check  up." 

"You  went  on  at  eight  this  morning?" 

"On  the  stroke." 
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"They  put  you  to  work  at  once? " 

"Yes;  the  foreman  gave  me  a  machine  to  take  apart  and 

put  together  again."  ^ 

"Was  it  then  the  heckling  began?"  ' 
"No;  I  had  been  at  work  an  hour  before  they  started  in. 
"How  many  men  were  in  that  room?" 
"Fifty-nine;  I  counted  them." 

"Did  you  know  any  of  them?"  _  _  ~ 

"Three;  yes,  four  of  the  old  hands,  Seuter,  McFaile, 
Little  Pete  and  Svronsky." 
"How  did  it  begin?"  ,  , 

"A  few  cat-calls,  followed  by  a  regular  explosion  of  boo  s. 
Then  I  got  a  fusillade  of  mighty  pointed  personal  remarks; 
after  that  a  chorus  of  <Come-on-if-you-dare'  because  I  did 
not  play  up  to  the  men.  All  this,  you  understand,  m  vari- 
ous English  translations."  ,  .  ,  ,  J(U 
He  suddenly  relaxed  his  grip  on  the  chair  back  and  fold- 
ing his  arms  upon  it  laid  his  head  on  them,  face  downwards. 
He  gave  vent  to  a  groan  of  rage  and  humiliation. 

"Good  Lord,  and  I  captain  of  a  football  team!  Halt- 
back,  too,  before  that,  and  Ai  in  wrestling.  I  am  sick 
of  myself  for  not  having  tackled  every  last  man  of  them. 
He  raised  his  head.  .  .  , 

"I  say,  father,  I  just  escaped  shock  m  keeping  that 
promise  to  you.  I  saw  red  and  black;  I  know  i  I  could 
have  laid  out  just  two  of  them,  only  two-and  I  felt  a  match 
then  for  any  ten  of  them-I  shouldn't  keep  having  a  kind 
of  mental  nausea  every  time  I  think  it  over,  and  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  the  'every  time'  has  been  a  continuous  per- 
formance ever  since  nine  this  morning.  That  s  why  I  lost 
my  lunch  and  why  I  am  going  without  my  dinner  now. 
I  must  get  away  by  myself  till  I  can  straighten  myseH [out; 
perhaps  then  I  can  eat.  When  you  get  trough  with  the 
facts  that  I  have  still  to  give  you  and,"  he  added  grimly, 
"they  are  substantial  enough,  I  am  going  for  a  ten  mile 
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walk.  Nothing  can  stop  me;  so  don't  say  anything  to  me 
after  you  get  through  with  the  questions.  Now  fire  away 
with  the  rest." 

"How  long  did  they  keep  that  up?" 

"They  started  in  again  after  the  noon  hour;  then,  sud- 
denly, they  all  stopped  and  there  was  not  a  sound  except 
for  the  machines." 

"And  that  was  all?" 

"Look  here,  dad,  I  hate  to  tell  you  this,"  he  sprang  to 
his  feet,  "I  couldn't  have  an  hour  ago." 

Adrien  Powers  also  rose,  tall,  erect;  the  two  men  were 
matched  in  height,  in  carriage,  in  clean  length  of  limb.  Son 
and  father  stood  looking  at  each  other  with  quickened 
breathings. 

"They  did  not  dare — they  did  not  lay  hands  on  you, 
Dreen?" 

"They  did  not  dare,  the  cowards;  they — "  He  hesitated. 

His  father  spoke  sharply:  "For  God's  sake  out  with  it. 
What  did  they  do?"  A  vein  in  his  left  temple  swelled 
suddenly,  throbbing  visibly. 

"They  began  to  shy  tools  at  me.  When  the  first  missed 
my  leg  by  a  few  inches,  I  knew  their  tricks  and  played  up 
to  their  game.  You  see,  they  counted  on  my  dodging  to 
get  in  a  hit,  for  in  dodging  one  way  something  was  likely 
to  hit  me  aimed  from  another  direction.  It  was  sniper's 
tactics  with  them.  They  calculated  mighty  close,  but  they 
did  not  calculate  on  my  holding  out." 

He  began  to  walk  the  room,  not  noticing  his  father's  face 
that  had  become  tense  and  yellowish-white  in  his  efforts 
for  control.  He  went  on,  ejaculating  rather  than  speaking: 

"Lord !  How  I  ached  to  tackle  every  man  jack  of  them— 
give  them  something  to  remember  me  by — I  ought  to  have 
told  them  to  come  on  if  they  dared,  had  it  out  with  them  on 
the  spot.  Even  had  I  come  through  the  scrimmage  with  a 
broken  head,  at  least  I  should  have  come  out  of  it  a  man." 
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He  seized  the  heavy  mahogany  chair  by  the  leg,  swung 
it  up  and  outwards,  a  matter  of  fifty  pounds  dead  weight, 
and,  with  his  right  arm  extended,  muscle-taut,  rigid,  held 
it  steadily  at  right  angles  to  his  body.  He  set  it  down  with 
a  thud,  and  as  if  the  physical  effort  eased  him  of  a  mental 
strain  said  more  calmly: 

"You  see,  that's  what  might  have  happened  if  a  chair 
had  been  near  me  for  a  half-back.  But,  after  all,  you  cured 
me  of  throwing  stones  when  I  was  a  kid  and  taught  me 
when  I  played  to  play  fair." 

A  flash  of  pride  relieved  the  strain  in  his  father's  face  and 
loosened  the  effort  for  control.  He  sat  down  heavily,  lean- 
ing back  in  the  chair,  his  hands  spread  out  limply  on  its 
broad  arms.  He  was  visualizing  among  other  things  this 
younger  son  of  his  crippled,  incapacitated  in  his  young  man- 
hood by  these  men  in  his  employ.  That  vision  took  his 
strength.    Adrien  leaned  over  him,  patting  his  shoulder. 

"I  say,  father,  don't  take  it  so  hard.  I  knew  you  would; 
that's  why  I  hated  to  tell  you.  You  know  sometimes  I 
think  you  got  on  a  wrong  tack  with  me." 

"Very  likely,  Dreen."  His  father  smiled  with  lips  that 
quivered.  "We  men  don't  always  know  our  own  flesh  and 
blood." 

"That's  just  it,  dad."  Adrien  spoke  enthusiastically, 
almost  cheerfully.  Drawing  up  his  chair  again,  he  sat 
down  and  laid  his  right  hand  over  his  father's  left.  "You 
know  this  special  piece  of  your  flesh  and  blood  has  his  own 
thinking  machine  after  all.  You  know  I  wanted  to  go  to 
work  in  the  shops  when  I  was  eighteen,  didn't  I?  And  I 
knew  what  I  wanted.  I  wanted  work,  the  kind  that  teaches 
you  by  working  with  men  to  handle  them;  the  kind  of  work 
I  like  best.  And  you  thought  you  knew  what  was  better 
for  me,  didn't  you?" 

His  father  nodded. 

"And  you  wanted  me  to  go  through  college  first?  Now, 
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Dick  was  bound  to  go  through  college  before  he  had  a  go 
at  the  shops — he  hated  that  kind  of  work  anyway,  always 
did — and  you  let  him  do  as  he  wanted  to,  and  no  shops  for 
him  after  he  got  a  Ph.  D.,  not  by  a  long  shot.  I  kicked  hard, 
didn't  I?   I  hated  to  go." 

"You  certainly  did;  but  you  went."  His  father  looked 
at  him  with  such  deep  affection  that  Adrien  nodded  at  him 
understandingly. 

"Yep,  I  went  all  right,  or  all  wrong;  either  way  it  has 
been  like  rubbing  vinegar  and  mustard  on  skinned  knuckles 
for  four  years." 

"You  didn't  disappoint  me,  Dreen." 

"I  call  that  square  of  you,  dad.  Of  course  I  went,  but 
I  hated  it  just  the  same.  I  couldn't  get  reconciled  to  it. 
Now  I  can't  get  reconciled  to  its  results." 

"You  mean  you  got  nothing  out  of  it?  We  won't  mince 
our  words  now." 

"I  got  two  things:  I  made  friends  and  liked  the  spcrts. 
I'll  own  also  to  having  had  crammed  into  me  certain  in- 
formation— some  of  it  'canned',  you  know,  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  ago — which  may  be  of  use  to  me  some- 
time and  somewhere."  He  added  with  emphasis,  "As  yet 
I  don't  know  where." 

His  father  winced  at  the  veiled  suggestion.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  last  word  meant  parting  in  the  near 
future. 

"You  say  you  can't  get  reconciled  to  results.  What  do 
you  mean  by  that?  I  don't  follow  you  there." 

"I  mean,"  he  answered  slowly  as  if  feeling  his  way, 
"that  I  have  lost  what  I  can't  make  good,  ever:  four  years 
out  of  my  life — mine  that  belongs  to  me  and  to  nobody 
else,  not  even  to  you,  dad.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me: 
four  years  in  which  I  should  have  been  gaining  knowledge 
of  men  at  first  hand,  and  with  that  knowledge  learning  to 
handle  myself  with  other  men  of  all  ages  and  two  races, 
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for  up  to  five  years  ago  that  is  all  you've  ever  had  to  deal 
with  here  in  this  plant." 

"I  See  your  point.  I  worked  my  way  up  as  you  have 
wanted  to.  I  worked  with  those  two  races  from  your 
grandfather's  time,  and  there  has  never  been  a  strike. 
Perhaps  for  the  reason  that  we  understood  one  another. 
But  now  we  have  to  deal  with  six  nationalities,  many  of 
them  aliens."  He  pondered  for  a  moment  seeming  to  have 
forgotten  the  "point." 

"I  have  thought  sometimes  of  barring  out  all  aliens  and 
keeping  the  hands  a  unit  of  citizenship,  I  mean  by  that  a 
body  of  citizens,  either  born  or  naturalized,  but  I  found 
this  would  not  work.  As  an  American  I  felt  I  must  give 
any  man,  whether  he  is  a  citizen  or  an  alien,  who  wants  to 
work  and  can  work,  equal  opportunity  with  any  other  man 
who  has  the  same  desire  backed  by  capability.  After  all, 
such  men  belong  in  the  same  class  because  their  intentions 
are  right  and  they  have  a  working  capacity  for  materializ- 
ing those  intentions.  Moreover,  any  alien  may  be  won  in 
time;  and  I,  for  one,  will  not  assume  the  responsibility  of 
losing  a  single  citizen  for  my  country.  She  will  need  all 
that  she  can  get — and  soon." 

"That  sounds  all  right,  dad,  but  the  facts  don't  square 
with  it.  You  are  not  giving  me,  your  son,  'equal  oppor- 
tunity' with  these  other  men  for  the  reason  that  you  can't. 
You  are  shackled.  You  are  not  your  own  man." 

"  I  know  it.  Don't  think  for  a  moment,  Dreen,  I  am  not 
realizing  the  full  force  of  what  you  say.  It  has  been  brought 
home  to  me  by  what  happened  to-day— something^ I 
couldn't  have  conceived  of."  He  moved  restlessly.  "I 
feel  throttled,  pinioned.   I  can  neither  threaten  nor  act." 

"You've  said  it,  dad.  They  have  us  in  a  hole;  we  are  m 
deep.   What  can  you  do  about  it?" 

"Nothing— now."  He  spoke  dejectedly,  with  a  certain 
hopelessness  that  seemed  to  the  younger  man  pathetic. 
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His  father  needed  rousing;  he  would  goad  him  if  he 
could. 

"They've  got  you  all  right  and  they  know  it.  But  they 
haven't  got  me,  and  they  won't,  you  may  bet  your  life  on 
that.  I  am  not  going  to  lose  my  identity  by  cooling  my  heels 
here  on  the  threshold  of  our  own  property.  I  am  not  going 
to  sell  my  birthright  as  an  American  by  acknowledging  as 
a  boss  a  man  to  whom  I  must  pledge  myself  to  let  him  do 
my  thinking  for  me,  just  for  the  sake  of  working  my  way 
up  in  the  shops:  not  I!" 

His  father  did  not  rouse  himself.  "Have  you  any  idea 
what  you  are  going  to  do,  Dreen?"  He  asked  the  question 
as  if  it  were  a  last  resort,  a  weak  expression  of  a  forlorn 
hope. 

"Not  one."  The  answer  was  both  prompt  and  emphatic. 
"But  when  I  do  bag  a  good  one  I  shall  keep  it  to  myself 
for  one  long  year,  dad.  I  can  earn  my  own  living,  and  I 
am  going  to  earn  it  with  my  two  hands  and,  possibly,  with 
my  brain.  I  shall  start  in  after  forty-eight  hours'  notice  to 
myself  to  quit  this  place." 

"I  can't  blame  you,  boy,  but  it's  hard  on  me."  He 
turned  his  head  towards  the  window  and  went  on:  "You 
see,  Dreen,  the  whole  matter  of  this  complex  industrial  life 
of  ours  is  so  many  sided  which  means  many  angled.  The 
outlook  changes  with  every  angle  from  which  we  view  the 
situation." 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  north  window  of  the  great  bay. 
His  son  joined  him.  They  looked  out  at  the  twilight  veil 
against  which  the  massive  dome  of  Mount  Lebanon  loomed 
vast;  it  dominated  the  entire  valley.  Adrien  Powers  pointed 
to  it. 

"Just  see  how  that  carries  the  eye  to  itself  alone,  for  the 
moment  Lebanon  is  the  landscape;  here  we  have  one  angle 
of  view."  He  turned  to  the  east  window. 

"I  have  seen  from  here  a  sunrise  that  fired  the  twenty 
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miles  of  this  mist-filled  valley  with  a  red  luminosity  that 
blinded  me  to  every  recognizable  landmark:  the  great  peaks, 
the  lake,  the  village,  and  Mount  Lebanon  itself.  Another 
phase,  from  another  angle;  that  is  all. 

"And  the  little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand— I 
have  seen  that,  too,  coming  up  from  the  west,  as  my  mind's 
eye  sees  it  coming  now,  spreading  like  a  pall  over  the  sky. 
I  have  seen  the  copper-colored  wrack  racing  across  the  dark- 
ness shot  through  and  through  by  lightning  bolts  discharg- 
ing on  the  seconds,  and  I  have  heard  the  sudden  deafening 
roar  of  the  hurricane's  wrecking  force  that  comes  with  it. 

"At  such  times  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  from  any 
angle.  Then  it  is  that  primeval  instinct  alone  dominates; 
there  is  only  one  sensation:  in  man  and  beast  the  law  of 
self-preservation  regardless  of  others  reigns  supreme.'* 
With  a  smile  he  turned  to  his  son. 

"But,  Dreen,  a  few  seconds  at  most  we  have  to  endure 
that  last  phase,  then  it  passes  ;  the  sun  shines  in  the  .midst 
of  the  driving  clouds  and  soon  scatters  them,  the  fury  of 
the  lake  water  dies  down.  We  look  up:  our  mountains  are 
standing  fast  through  it  all.  I  know  this  even  when  I  can 
not  see  them.  Such  is  my  faith  now."  There  was  the  ring 
of  triumph  in  his  voice. 

Adrien  Powers  turned  abruptly  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
son's  shoulder,  drawing  him  slightly  towards  him.  He 
seemed  to  have  regained  something  of  his  usual  poise,  his 
old  energy.  The  ring  in  his  voice  remained. 

"That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  this  matter  of  ours.  It  is 
a  crisis  in  your  life,  in  mine  too;  and  as  with  the  individual 
so  it  can  be  with  a  nation,  ours— Dreen,  do  me  a  favor  will 
you?" 

"If  I  can,  you  know  I  will.  Go  ahead,  dad,  what  is  it?" 

"I  want  you  to  go  back  to  the  machine  shop  to-morrow 
at  the  usual  time,  stay  two  hours,  and  report  to  me  after 
that.  Will  you  do  it?" 
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For  answer  Adrien  switched  on  the  electric  lights  to  get 
a  better  look  at  his  father's  face. 
"You  ask  me  to  go  back?" 
"Yes." 
"To  work?" 

"Yes;  try  it  out  for  two  hours." 

"You  think  they  will  think  that  I  am  afraid  if  I  quit 
without  doing  it?" 

"No,  not  that;  but  it  may  be  that  they  were  just  trying 
your  mettle  with  the  heckling  and  the — damnable  sniping." 

"Oh,  I'll  go;  yes,  I'll  go.  I  want  to  see  how  it  will  work 
out.  I'll  come  back  and  report.  But  don't  please  yourself, 
dad,  with  the  notion  that  because  I  go  as  a  favor  to  you  I 
will  ever  work  with  them  under  any  conditions,  not  after 
what  happened  to-day.  I  have  said  this  once  already;  my 
decision  is  made.  Don't  sit  up  for  me.  I'll  get  a  bite  in  the 
pantry.  You  can  tell  Betty  to  leave  something  there  for 
me.  Now  I'm  off.   Good  night,  dad." 

"Goodnight,  boy." 

Adrien  Powers  turned  again  to  the  window.  Outside  the 
dusk  had  fallen.  He  heard  his  son  run  upstairs;  heard  him 
in  his  own  room  overhead;  heard  him  come  down  into  the 
hall;  heard  him  out  on  the  porch  whistling  to  his  dog;  heard 
a  quick  excited  bark  and  the  closing  of  the  front  door;  then 
silence.  .  .  . 

He  spo^e  aloud  to  break  that  silence  of  half  an  hour,  "I 
wish  Celia  were  here,"  and  turning  to  his  writing  table  sat 
down.  He  looked  once  and  long  at  his  armchair  and  the 
one  drawn  up  at  right  angles  to  it. 

He  dipped  his  pen  and  began  to  write. 
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Adrien  stood  in  the  road,  looking  down  upon  the  lights 
of  the  town.  He  knew  that  in  many  of  its  homes  what 
had  happened  in  the  machine  shop  three  hours  before  was 
now  being  described  in  detail,  discussed  and  approved. 
He  doubted  there  could  be  even  a  small  minority  that 
would  condemn  the  men's  action-Svronsky,  perhaps,  and 
McFaile  or  Seuter,  all  old  hands  who  had  known  him  as 
a  boy  But  why  had  they  not  been  as  loyal  to  the  son  as 
to  the  father?  Why  had  they  kept  silent  ah  the  afternoon 
with  never  a  word  of  protest? 

He  shook  his  clenched  fist  in  the  direction  of  the  silent 
town  outlined  far  below  by  hundreds  of  electric  lights. 
A  sudden  loathing  for  it  and  all  it  held  came  over  him, 
"You  shan't  down  me,"  he  muttered  between  set  teeth. 

He  faced  about  and  walked  rapidly  up  the  hill  to  the 
highest  point  on  the  shoulder  of  Beaver  Tail.  Here  he 
stopped  and  looked  ahead  at  the  highway  that,  sloping 
gently  for  three  miles,  leads  straight  to  the  other  side  of 
the  town  and  enters  it  by  the  bridge  across  a  river  that 
flows  at  the  base  of  the  heights.  _ 

But  he  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  town;  he  intended  to 
settle  with  that  later.  They  should  know  he  was  not  afraid 
of  them.  Let  any  man  of  them,  whom  he  might  meet  on 
the  street,  try  to  speak  with  him,  or  to  him,  or  of  him— 
He  seized  a  young  birch  sapling  by  the  roadside.  It  was 
vital  with  spring,  but  he  bent  and  broke  it  near  the  butt. 

He  walked  on  to  some  bars  at  the  left,  let  them  down  and 
followed  up  an  old  logging  road  to  a  clearing  near  the  crest 
of  the  range.  Now  and  then  he  stumbled,  but  the  sky  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  above  the  thick  young  growth  of  spruce 
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and  hemlock  on  each  side  of  the  ruts.  Moreover,  he  knew 
every  foot  of  that  road,  had  known  it  from  his  boyhood; 
it  was  his  special  haunt  on  Beaver  Tail. 

He  sat  down  on  a  rock,  drew  up  his  knees,  his  hands 
clasping  them  close,  and  looked  off  into  space.  The  mild 
spring  night,  the  soft  radiance  of  stars,  the  air  filled  with 
the  humid  under-surface  scent  of  young  sprouting  things, 
did  not  exist  for  him  at  this  moment.  His  thoughts  turned 
inward. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this  thing  that  had  happened 
to  him  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  could  not  do  that  which 
he  had  wanted  and  planned  to  do?  What  did  it  mean  that 
his  father,  an  American  citizen,  was  not  in  reality  a  free 
man?  For  this  he  knew  to  be  the  bald  fact  of  existing 
conditions.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  he 
himself,  with  his  American  birthright,  was  not  free  to 
labor  when,  where,  how  and  with  whom  he  might  choose? 

He  asked  himself  what  was  the  powerful  force  at  work 
so  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  a  man's  inalienable 
right  to  liberty— his  right  to  work,  within  the  law,  as  he 
might  see  fit?  What  lay  at  the  root  of  it  all?  How  could 
he  get  at  it?  How  see  into  it?  He  lost  himself  in  specu- 
lation, a  realm  foreign  to  him  hitherto. 

He  thought  hard  and  long,  but  in  the  end  it  was  as  if  he 
had  beaten  his  head  against  a  wall  of  rock  in  an  attempt 
to  breach  it. 

"The  root  of  it,  the  root  of  it." 

He  found  himself  saying  this  over  and  over  until  the 
phase  seemed  to  have  no  meaning.  But,  unknown  to  him, 
the  repetition  started  its  own  wireless  in  the  complex  mech- 
anism of  his  brain,  and  with  the  speed  of  light  a  film  was 
screened,  by  the  unknown  processes  of  his  subconscious 
self,  on  his  conscious  mind: 

He  saw  before  him  an  ancient  graveyard  with  weed- 
grown  walks,  and  himself  as  a  very  little  boy  walking  with 
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Celia,  his  hand  in  hers,  down  one  of  them  to  a  queer  pile 
of  stone  blocks.  It  is  an  old  monument,  its  ponderous 
quadrangular  stones  all  askew,  upheaved,  looking  ready 
to  topple,  but  upheld  together  by  the  bole  and  roots  of  a 
noble  birch  apparently  growing  out  of  them. 

He  heard  Celia  telling  him  what  was  graven  on  the  stone; 
he  recalled  it  word  for  word:  ^ 
"This  grave,  sealed  eternally,  must  never  be  opened. 
Celia  and  he  peer  into  the  dark  of  the  grave-cavern 
between  the  uplifted  and  separated  stones.  They  see  only 
the  roots  of  the  birch  that  holds  them  as  in  a  vise.  Celia 
is  telling  him  what  has  been  told  to  her:  that  before  the 
grave  was  closed,  tight,  so  tight  with  the  tons  of  stone  upon 
it,  a  little  birch  seed,  one  of  the  tiniest  of  seeds,  was  lying 
in  the  ground  on  which  the  stones  were  to  be  placed. 

And  afterwards  feeling  beneath  their  weight  the  need 
of  light  and  air  and  life,  it  sprouted  in  the  dark  dampness 
and  forced  its  way  upward  through  a  jointure  of  the  over- 
lying blocks,  ever  growing  as  it  sought  the  light. 

Celia  tells  him  how,  having  found  the  light,  it  grew  tall 
and  strong  above  ground,  forcing  the  big  stones  asunder 
as  it  grew.  For  a  hundred  years  it  rooted  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  earth  beneath,  in  the  end  both  root  and  trunk 
holding  with  their  living  strength  the  dead  weight  of  the 
great  stone  blocks,  so  keeping  them  from  toppling  and 
falling. 

He  and  Celia  look,  again  into  the  chasm  of  the  grave, 
not  fearsomely  as  at  first,  but  joyfully  because  the  little 
birch  won  its  fight  for  life  and  forced  its  way  upward,  ever 
upward  into  the  sunshine  and  the  fresh  air  despite  all 
handicaps,  even  that  of  the  man  who  bade  the  stone-cutter 
chisel  the  words: 

"This  Grave,  Sealed  Eternally,  Must  Never  Be 

Opened."  ,  '      ,  „  ,„ 

And  Celia  says,  "What  a  plucky  little  birch  tree! 
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They  look  up  into  it.  What  a  great  spreading  of  branches, 
what  a  sturdy  trunk,  what  powerful  roots  that,  like  protect- 
ing clamps,  hold  together  the  stones  of  the  open  grave  to 
let  a  little  boy  and  girl  look  once  more,  a  third  time,  into 
the  dark  space — unafraid.    Plucky  little  birch  tree.  .  .  . 

He  was  aware  of  the  stars  and  the  sky.  He  heard  the 
cry  of  a  loon  from  the  lake  far  beneath  him.  He  felt  a 
sudden  disgust  with  himself  for  having  destroyed  that 
sapling  birch  on  his  way  up.  He  was  no  longer  looking  off 
into  space,  he  was  seeing  now,  seeing  the  splendor  of  the 
April  skies  all  above  and  around  him,  Orion  sinking  into 
the  west,  the  Little  Bear  swinging  true  to  the  Pole  Star. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  set  off  down  the  old  logging 
toad;  he  took  his  way  into  town. 

It  was  still  early.   The  curfew  had  not  rung. 

He  was  crossing  the  bridge  when  he  noticed  a  slip  of  a 
girl  standing  at  the  farther  end  where  it  debouches  on  the 
mill  causeway.  The  electric  light  shone  full  upon  her; 
evidently  she  was  waiting  for  someone.  As  he  passed  her, 
not  even  caring  to  look,  she  spoke  to  him:  "Mr.  Powers — " 
at  the  same  time  walking  beside  him. 

"Who  are  you?"  He  spoke  sharply  without  stopping  in 
in  his  rapid  walk. 

"I  am  Ignace  Svronsky's  girl;  I — " 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  He  was  impatient,  irritated 
fit  being  spoken  to.  He  turned  and  faced  her. 

"Father  was  up  at  your  house  and  they  said  you  had 
gone  out.  He  wants  to  see  you  and  he  told  me  to  stand  at 
the  end  of  the  bridge  and  watch  for  you.  He  wants  to  speak 
to  you." 

"Why  didn't  he  come  himself  then?  Didn't  he  have  the 
nerve?"  He  spoke  with  a  half  sneer.  She  flashed  out  at 
him  then: 

"Look  here  now — I  didn't  come  out  here  for  you  to  pick 
on  my  daddy.  I  tell  you  he  wants  to  see  you.  Do  you  get 
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that?  He  is  up  at  the  end  of  the  street  that  comes  down 
from  your  hill.  He  said  he  was  bound  to  head  you  off  some- 
how. He  wants  to  speak  with  you,  I  tell  you." 

The  curfew  began  to  ring.  . 

"He  said  he'd  come  home  after  curfew,  it  won  t  take  him 
five  minutes.  You'd  better  come  along  home  with  me," 
she  added  with  a  wise  nodding  of  her  head,  "if  you  know 
what's  good  for  yourself.  Come  on,  boy-do,  she  said 
coaxingly.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,     Come  on  home 

with  me."  ,     ,  ,  . 

He  was  tempted  to  shake  off  the  appealing  hand,  but  the 
humor  of  the  situation-he  and  Svronsky's  daughter  to  all 
appearances  making  a  date  at  the  end  of  the  bridge-got 
the  better  of  his  irritation.  Some  men  were  turning  into 
the  causeway  from  the  main  street.  He  might  as  well  let 
himself  go  and  see  this  thing  through. 

"All  right,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle,  "you  lead  the  way. 
She  skipped  on  in  front  of  him  along  the  causeway,  through 
Mill  Alley  and  across  the  main  thoroughfare^  then  up  a 
long  hilly  side  street  at  the  end  of  which  the  bright  rays  of 
a  lamp,  set  in  a  house  window,  shone  out  upon  a  man  stand- 
ing in  the  road.  . 

"There's  daddy  now."  She  called  to  him  triumphantly, 
« I've  got  him,  daddy."  The  man  came  down  to  meet  them. 

"Mr  Powers,  will  you  mind  walking  up  the  hill  a  piece 
with  me?"  He  spoke  directly  and  before  he  quite  reached 

^"Just  as  you  say."  The  few  words  sounded  uncom- 
promising; they  thinly  cloaked  the  sarcasm 

Before  Svronsky  could  speak,  the  slip  of  a  girl  broke 
forth  vehemently: 

"You  hold  your  tongue,  you  boy.  If  you  can  t  speak  to 
my  daddy  different  to  that  you'll  be  sor— " 

"Shut  up,  girl,  go  in  to  your  mother."  Her  ather  spoke 
firmly  but  not  unkindly.   For  answer  the  girl,  not  much 
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more  than  a  child,  clung  with  both  hands  to  his  arm,  im- 
ploring: 

"Let  me  go  up  the  hill  with  you,  daddy;  oh,  please  do — 
please  do — " 

"I  never  saw  her  like  this,"  he  said  apologetically,  with 
noticeable  embarrassment. 

"What  ails  you,  Marie?"  He  tried  to  unclasp  her  hands. 

"I  say,  Svronsky,  let's  get  away  from  any  scene — I  hate 
to  bother  the  child."  He  made  as  if  to  go  on,  speaking 
impatiently,  for  he  was  moved  by  the  girl's  unknown 
trouble. 

At  his  words  little  Marie  Svronsky  buried  her  face  in  her 
father's  coat  sleeve  and  burst  into  sobs,  crying  so  hard  that 
her  words  came  only  at  intervals: 

"The  women  told — told  mother — that  he'd  be — mad 
enough — to  kill — kill  you — if  he  got  any  of  you — alone — 
by— by  yourself — after  the  fight — in  the  shop.  Oh,  don't 
go,  daddy — don't  go." 

She  was  shivering  now  with  nervous  fear.  Her  father 
put  his  free  arm  round  her  and  drew  her  close  to  him. 

"Women's  damned  clatter,"  he  muttered,  but  aloud  he 
said  gently,  "There,  Marie  girl,  there,  there,  mother'U  hear 
you  crying.  Why,  I've  known  Mr.  Powers  ever  since  he 
was  a  little  boy.  He  wouldn't  think  of  hurting  me,  and 
God  knows  I  would  never  hurt  him,  never.  He  knows 
that.  There's  mother  at  the  door." 

A  woman  called  out  anxiously,  "What's  the  matter? 
What's  going  on  there?  Is  that  you,  Marie?" 

"Yes,  slip's  coming  in.  I'm  going  up  the  hill  a  piece  with 
Mr.  Powers.  Go  to  mother,  Marie."  The  child  obeyed; 
still  sobbing  she  ran  up  the  hill. 

"Tell  your  wife  I'll  drop  in  on  my  way  down,"  said 
Adrien  as  they  reached  the  house;  "I  shall  want  to  know 
if  Marie  is  all  right,  Svronsky."  The  child's  crying  and  her 
evident  fear  cut  him  to  the  heart. 
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Svronsky  went  to  the  door  and  stepped  in.  He  was  gone 
but  a  moment.  They  walked  up  the  hill  a  few  minutes  in 
silence.  Each  man  was  waiting  for  the  other,  each  was  on 
his  guard.  In  the  silence  there  came  to  Adrien  Powers  the 
thought  of  the  little  roadside  sapling  broken  so  ruthlessly 
as  a  vent  to  his  anger.   He  spoke  first  and  impulsively: 

"I  am  sorry  if  the  way  I  spoke  frightened  Marie,  but, 
Svronsky,"  he  gave  himself  time  for  one  long  breath  in 
which  to  swallow  his  pride,  to  overcome  in  part  his  late 
mood,  "I'm  sore;  for  one  tiling  because  you  didn't  stand 
by  me  to-day— you  nor  Seuter  nor  McFaile." 

With  one  accord  the  two  men  halted  on  the  hill  and  faced 
each  other.  The  muscles  about  Svronsky's  jaw  were  work- 
ing. 

"And  I'm  sick  because  I  didn't  stand  by  ye,  lad,  and 
many  a  man  besides  me.  It  wasn't  decent  of  me.  I'm  a 
damned  coward.  And  I  knew  you  as  a  little  boy  and  your 
mother  too.  She  used  to  come  into  the  shop  once  a  year 
and  sunshine  came  with  her,  she  had  a  smile  and  a  good 
word  for  all  us  men— and  a  gift,  too,  for  the  women  at 
Christmas— Seuter  and  I  were  speaking  of  it  to-day  and 
how  things  change."  . 

The  last  words  were  not  to  be  answered.  Adrien  Powers 
could  not  recall  his  mother.  She  died  when  he  was  five; 
but  he  knew  what  an  ideal  of  that  mother  he  had  made  for 
himself  during  the  motherless  years,  an  ideal  he  kept  to 
himself.  He  never  spoke  of  it,  not  to  his  father,  not  to  Dick, 
not  to  Celia.  Now  although  Svronsky's  simple  whole- 
hearted words  but  enhanced  the  beauty  of  that  ideal,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  said  in  reply  to  them. 

"A  good  word  and  a  smile  for  all  us  men,  and  a  gift,  too, 
for  the  women  at  Christmas." 

These  words  spoken  then  and  there  on  the  hilltop  under 
the  soft  April  night  sky  opened  the  floodgates  of  these 
tenderly  idealized  and  imagined  memories  of  mother- 
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hood.  To  cover  his  emotion  he  spoke  abruptly,  almost 
harshly: 

"Why  didn't  you  stand  by  me  to-day,  Svronsky?" 

"Why?  Because  I  was  a  coward.  I  didn't  dare;  it  might 
have  cost  me  my  job;  so  help  me  God,  Mr.  Powers,  that's 
the  whole  truth." 

"But  you  are  a  skilled  workman,  Svronsky,  you  and 
Seuter  and  McFaile;  you  could  get  another  job  somewhere, 
somehow — " 

^  "Ay,  Sir,  'somewhere,  somehow.'"  The  tone  was  bitter. 
"That  sounds  all  right,  but  we  men  have  to  hold  on  to 
what  we  have,  not  what  we  think  we  can  get.  We  can't 
cut  loose  on  any  hope  of  getting  another  job.  We  can't  do 
it  I  tell  you."   He  spoke  quietly  but  with  intense  feeling. 

"Then  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  not  a  free  man?  As 
I  understand  it  you  are  bound  by  the  will  of  others  to  be— 
I  use  your  own  word— a  coward,  although  you  really  don't 
want  to  be.  Is  that  so?" 

"You're  right;  I  am  not  a  free  man;  I  dare  not  be  a  free 
man— to  cut  loose  from  work  while  others  are  looking  to 
me  for  food,  for  help—"  He  broke  off  suddenly;  there  was 
a  moment's  silence,  then  he  went  on: 

"Let  me  tell  you  something,  Mr.  Powers.  Maybe  I  can 
make  you  see  it  my  way,  though  they  do  say  that  the  man 
who  don't  work  with  his  hands  at  day  labor  for  his  bed  and 
his  bread  can't  be  made  to  see  it— except  by  such  doings  as 
went  on  to-day  in  the  shop  because  of  you." 

The  floodgates  of  that  idealizing  tenderness  being  still 
open,  Adrien  spoke  impulsively: 

"Let's  walk  up  a  bit  farther  to  the  big  pine— and  then 
you  tell  me  how  you  look  at  it  all.  I  want  to  hear  why  you 
feel  as  you  do  about  this  thing.  I  want  to  get  at  the  root  of 
it."  Without  further  speech  they  went  on  to  the  pine. 


Ill 


A  plateau  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  has  been  cut  into  and 
down  to  make  an  extension  of  the  road;  it  is  called  Tha 
Dugout.  On  the  lest  bank  some  fifteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  road  stands  the  big  pine.  A  root  or  two  shows 
in  the  gravel  of  the  cutting.  . 

They  sat  down  on  a  long  section  of  some  dram  tiles  that 
the  roadmen  were  ready  to  use  for  carrying  off  the  surplus 
water  of  the  spring.  This  tree  of  more  than  a  century  s 
growth  towered  a  hundred  feet  above  them  gigantic, 
black,  twisted,  knotted.  It  was  living,  every  foot  of  it, 
from  root  and  wide-spreading  branches  to  the  dense, 

^This  tree,  noted  throughout  the  county,  was  another  of 
Adrien  Powers'  boyhood  haunts.  Many  a  time  on  a  windy 
day  he  had  climbed  into  it  as  far  as  he  dared,  just  to  feel 
the  lesser  branches  rock  and  sway  a  little  under  him, 
to  watch  grey-white  clouds  from  the  northwest  sail  over- 
head, to  all  appearances  just  clearing  its  top.  Adrien 

"Ironsky^he'said,  "I  came  out  to-night  hating  this 
town  and  everybody  in  it.  1  came  into  it  ready  to  knock 
S£  any  man  of  you  who  spoke  to  me.  The  whole  gang 
of  you  haven't  treated  me  right-as  a  man.  I  was  ready 
to  take  it  out  on  the  first  one  who  spoke  to  me.  You  know 
wXenough,  Svronsky,  it's  the  kind  of  thing  Ort  hap- 
pened to-day  which  makes  a  man  a  savage  The  very 
fet  one  who  spoke  to  me  was  your  Marie  and,"  he  spoke 
w^Lsically,  "you  know  I  couldn't  take  it  out  on  a  girl 
who  wasn't  to  blame  for  it,  now  could  I? 
"No,  lad,  you  couldn't;  and  you  wouldn't  have  been 
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much  of  a  man  if  you  hadn't  felt  like  rubbing  the  faces 
of  us  into  this  bank  here." 

^  "And  you  know,  Svronsky,  I  couldn't  really  let  your 
little  slip  of  a  girl  think  of  me  as  a  twentieth-century  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,  now  could  I?" 
"You  couldn't,  lad,  you  couldn't." 
"Well,  that's  the  reason  why  I'm  going  to  let  you  talk 
without  giving  you  a  drubbing  in  the  sandhill.  Tell  me 
what  you  mean  by  the  'something'  you  spoke  of.  What 
is  it?   Or  what  was  it?" 

"'What  is  it— what  was  it?"'  Svronsky  repeated  as 
if  to  himself.  He  sat  beside  Adrien  without  movement  of 
any  kind,  silent  as  if  he  had  forgotten  where  he  was.  An 
owl  somewhere  aloft  in  the  pine  gave  forth  his  quavering 
too-whoo,  too-whoo.   The  man  roused  himself. 

"I  came  to  this  country  thirty  years  ago.  I  am  forty- 
five  now.  I  got  a  place  in  a  machine  shop  down  in  Massa- 
chusetts. I  learned  the  trade  from  the  ground  up.  I  was 
earning  fair  wages  for  those  times.  I  loved  a  girl  and  she 
loved  me.  We  had  been  going  together  for  three  years, 
and  it  was  just  natural  that,  loving  each  other,  we  wanted 
to  belong  to  each  other— you'll  know  better  what  I  mean 
When  you  have  a  girl  of  your  own  to  love  as  I  loved  mine. 
We  was  married;  we  begun  in  a  small  way;  we  had  to,  but 
Vve  didn't  mind  about  that." 

He  clasped  his  hands  behind  his  head  and  looked  up 
into  the  starry  night.  He  spoke  in  a  low  voice: 

"Lad,  it's  heaven  on  earth  to  live  with  a  girl  that's  your 
wife.  It  make's  a  man's  heart  leap  to  see  her  running  to 
meet  you  at  the  door;  to  see  her  sitting  by  you  at  the  table, 
and  making  fun  of  you  and  coaxing  you  for  praise  of  her 
bit  of  cooking,  and  of  a  sudden  kissing  you  between  mouth- 
fills;  to  hear  her  singing  at  her  dishwashing;  and  then, 
at  night,  to  know  she  is  lying  so  still  and  warm  by  your 
side,  her  face  on  the  pillow  and  turned  to  yours  in  her 
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sleep,  so  still  and  peaceful  and — all  your  own."  He  loosed 
his  hands  from  beneath  his  head,  letting  them  drop  slack 
between  his  knees. 

"It's  these  things  that  make  a  man  work,  and  sweat 
hot  sweat,  and  slave  year  in  and  year  out — and  sweat  cold 
sweat,  too,  when  the  pinch  comes. 

"We  hadn't  been  married  but  a  few  months  when  the 
shops  shut  down.  We  hadn't  thought  of  that.  There  was 
trouble  on  the  road.  I  was  four  months  without  wages, 
and  the  little  I  had  saved  went  for  rent  and  food.  The 
four  hundred  of  us  never  knowing  from  day  to  day  when 
we  would  be  called  back  to  work,  I  couldn't  take  any 
steady  filling-in  jobs,  but  did  odd  ones  when  I  could  get 
them.  Toward  the  last  of  the  summer  the  shops  opened.'5' 
His  voice  became  slightly  unsteady. 

"Four  months  after,  we  was  ordered  to  go  out  on  strike 
for  eight  hours  on  the  same  pay  as  for  ten.  But  that  winter 
— all  that  winter  was  full  of  ice  and  snow  and  a  wicked  cold. 
The  few  dollars  a  week  I  got  didn't  go  far,  and  what  with 
the  rent  and  the  little  food  and  the  bit  of  fuel  we  felt  the 
pinch  all  right.  I  could  stand  it,  but  she  couldn't.  She  was 
nourishing  a  child  that  was  coming  to  us;  she  needed  good 
food,  and  enough  of  it  for  two.  She  never  got  it.  She  took 
a  chill  in  the  bitter  cold.   I  lost  her." 

He  shifted  his  position;  and  then  went  on  calmly: 

"Mr.  Powers,  there's  one  thing  a  man  by  his  own  will 
don't  do  without  if  he  has  ever  had  a  home  of  his  own: 
in  the  long  run  he  don't  do  without  another — and  the  woman 
in  it  that  makes  it." 

Adrien  suppressed  the  question  that  was  on  his  lips.  He 
felt  thankful  he  had  kept  silent  when  Svronsky  spoke 
suddenly  in  a  strong  voice  with  a  terrible  emphasis  on  the 
last  words: 

"Now  you  are  answered.  You  know  'what  it  was."* 
Adrien  said  nothing.  The  finality  of  this  statement  pre- 
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eluded  any  speech.  Svronsky  went  on,  but  in  a  matter  of 
fact  tone: 

"I  cut  loose  from  all  the  trouble  down  there  by  coming 
up  here.  If  I  hadn't  been  in  the  union  I  couldn't  have  got 
a  place  in  the  shops.  I  have  been  in  the  shops  twenty- 
three  years,  and  there's  never  been  a  strike  yet.  I  put 
all  my  strength  and  thought  on  one  thing  when  I  got  my 
job  here:  the  getting  of  a  home  for  myself  and  some  good 
woman  who  loved  me  well  enough  to  share  it  with  me— 
I  didn't  know  who,  for  I  had  no  open  heart  for  any  woman 
after  what  I'd  been  through." 

He  rose  from  the  tile  a  little  stiffly,  walked  into  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  stretched  himself.  Adrien  joined 
him  seeing  that  he  was  intending  to  return.  They  stood 
there  a  moment  looking  down  the  hill. 

"That  street,"  he  said,  indicating  with  a  gesture  the 
road  below,  "was  a  wilderness  of  trees  when  I  came  here.  I 
bought  a  small  piece  of  land  and  cleared  it.   I  built  me 
three  rooms  and  a  chimney  in  my  off  hours;  and  every 
foot  of  land,  every  board  and  stone,  every  nail  and  shingle 
was  paid  for  in  hard  cash.   I  own  a  home,  and  I  tell  you 
it's  a  good  feeling.  It  lifts  part  of  the  fear;  we  can't  be  put 
out,  work  or  no  work.  The  other  part  of  the  fear  is  always 
with  us  night  and  day:  we  are  afraid  of  not  having  a  job;  we 
are  afraid  of  a  strike;  we  are  afraid  of  the  shutting  down  of 
the  works;  we're  afraid  of  sickness  and  idle  months.  We  never 
know;  that's  the  trouble.  Now,  Mr.  Powers,  if  you  will  do  as 
you  said,drop  in  a  minute  to  see  if  Marie  is  all  right,"  he  spoke 
pleasantly  quoting  Adrien's  words,  "I'll  show  you  'what  it 
is'— I  mean  the  reason  why  I  didn't  stand  by  you  to-day." 

'/All  right,  Svronsky,  if  it  isn't  too  late."  They  walked 
quickly  and  in  silence  down  the  hill. 


Adrien  remained  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
the  house,  but  long  enough  for  Svronsky's  wife  to  show 
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him  with  natural  pride  their  home  to  which  three  rooms 
had  been  added  after  the  children  came. 

"Marie  is  asleep,"  she  said.  "The  girl  is  just  crazy 
about  Ignace,  and  if  she  gets  a  notion  that  there's  anything 
doing  that  might  hurt  him,  she  gets  sort  of  wild  like.  She's 
been  so  before  when  her  father  was  sick  with  pneumonia, 
and  once  when  he  got  caught  in  the  belting  and  his  back 
hurt."  As  she  spoke  she  opened  a  door  out  of  the  kitchen. 

"Here's  where  our  two  boys  sleep,"  she  held  her  lamp 
high  as  she  stood  on  the  threshold.  One  abouv  eight  years 
old  lay  on  a  cot;  a  pair  of  small  crutches  hung  from  a  hook 
beside  it.  Near  the  cot  was  a  crib,  and  in  it  was  a 
sturdy  two-year-old,  his  arms  clasped  about  a  khaki  Teddy 

Bear.  . 

She  leaned  over  them,  her  hand  shading  the  light  from 
their  faces.  As  its  beams  shone  full  upon  her  own,  Adnen 
noted  the  tenderness  of  it;  abeady  it  was  lined,  but  irradiated 
with  mother  love.  She  closed  the  door  softly. 

"Ignace  and  me,"  she  said  happily,  "always  like  to  work 
for  one  thing  at  a  time;  I  mean,  you  know,  for  something 
we  don't  just  want  to  do  without.  Now  we're  working  to 
get  all  the  parts  from  some  second-hand  car  and  Ignace 
will  put  them  together  to  run  a  body  we  bought  from  a 
farmer  for  ten  dollars.  Ignace,  you  know,  can  do  all  such 
things  Then  we  can  do  so  much  for  John,  our  little  lame 
boy— keep  him  out  hours  at  a  time.  The  doctor  says  that 
is  what  he  needs  most.  I'm  earning  the  gasoline." 

"How's  that,  Mrs.  Svronsky?"  Adrien  asked.  He  found 
himself  curious  to  know  the  ways  and  means  of  this  house- 
She  crossed  the  kitchen  and  uncovered  a  complicated 
looking  machine  that  stood  in  the  comer.  "You  see,  Mr. 
Powers,  your  father  lets  us  women,  who  used  to  work  m  the 
finishing  shop,  the  upholstery  one  I  mean,  have  a  machine 
free  after  we're  married.   Between  whiles,  I  get  an  hour 
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or  so  to  work  it.  If  the  children  are  well  and  things  go  right 
I  can  earn  three  to  five  dollars  a  week;  but  not  since  my 
baby  came." 

She  sat  down  by  the  kitchen  table  and  taking  up  a  small 
torn  jumper  began  to  mend  it. 

"The  surgeon  said  the  rides  for  our  John  would  do  him 
more  good  than  him  and  the  doctors'  treating  him  for  what 
can't  be  helped,  you  see."  She  nodded.  "Yes,  we're  all 
working  for  it  and  we  have  lots  of  fun  all  to  ourselves. 
Ignace  is  Daddy  Chauffeur,  and  I  am  Mummy  Gasoline, 
and  Marie  is  Miss  Motor,  and  John  is  the  Hornblower. 
We  expect  to  get  it  done  in  time  for  a  run  next  summer, 
Marie  is  planning  picnics — " 

"Hold  on,  woman,  hold  on  to  yourself,"  said  Ignace, 
smiling  at  his  voluble  wife.  "Mr.  Powers  won't  know 
what  to  make  of  your  clatter." 

She  laughed  out,  right  merrily.  "You're  right,  Ignace. 
You  often  say  my  tongue  would  drive  any  man  but  you 
out  of  the  back  door,  and  Mr.  Powers  looks  ready  to  go." 
Suddenly  she  became  serious. 

Adrien  held  out  his  hand.  She  put  hers  into  it  saying 
earnestly:  "Good  night,  Mr.  Powers,  I  hope  everything 
will  go  well  with  you.  Ignace  and  me  couldn't  bear  to  know 
you  was  in  any  trouble — you  going  too,  Ignace?"  she  asked 
as  the  men  turned  to  the  door. 

"Yes,  I'm  going  a  piece  with  Mr.  Powers;  don't  stay  up 
for  me." 

When  she  closed  the  door  upon  them  Adrien  spoke: 
"You  needn't  tell  me  about  the  'why'  of  'what  is,y  Svronsky. 
Any  man  with  eyes  in  his  head  can  see  how  it  is  with  you; 
still.  .  .  ."  He  said  nothing  more.  He  knew  at  that 
moment  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

"Who's  that?"  He  spoke  sharply  as  they  turned  to 
the  road  and  found  two  men  waiting  for  them. 

"McFaile"— "Seuter,"  came  the  answer. 
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"What  are  you  doing  here?"  Adrien  demanded;  91 you 
think  I  need  a  bodyguard,  do  you?" 

"No,  no,  sir,"  said  Seuter.  "We  just  come  up  to  see  if 
we  might  have  some  talk  with  you  on  your  way  up  the  hill." 
He  cleared  his  throat  nervously. 

Adrien  laughed  scornfully.    "What  kind  of  a  sissy  do 
they  think  I  am  anyhow?  "  It  was  a  challenge. 

"Come  away,  lad,  come  away;  don't  talk  so  loud." 
It  was  McFaile  who  spoke  in  his  Americanized  burry 
Scotch.   He  led  off,  setting  the  pace  for  the  others  as  he 
footed  it  down  the  hill-street. 

"You  don't  think  I'm  afraid,  do  you?"  Adrien  laid  his 
hand  on  McFaile's  arm.  This  was  challenge  number  two; 
for  suddenly  he  felt  young  again,  all  boy  with  these  three 
men  who  knew  him  as  a  child. 

"Afraid!"  McFaile  repeated,  wheezing  asthmatically; 
he  was  over  sixty-five.  "Hoot,  mon;  ye  can  no  be  called 
afraid  after  this  day  the  morn.  I  got  sic  a  fright  that  my 
narves  are  fair  unstrung." 

"You'll  have  to  string  them  up  again,  McFaile,  for  I 
go  to  work  in  the  shop  to-morrow  morning;  eight  sharp 
you'll  see  me." 

There  was  a  sudden  spontaneous  protest  from  the  three 
men.  Adrien,  in  listening  to  all  three,  thoroughly  enjoyed 
himself.  The  reaction  from  the  last  two  hours  was  setting 
in.  His  mood  was  one  of  hilarity  at  the  expense  of  the 
others'  earnestness.  He  needed  some  fun  and  he  meant  to 
have  it. 

"State  your  case,"  he  said. 

"  We'll  convince  ye,  lad;  ye  must  be  convinced.  We're 
no  for  letting  ye  commit  suicide  without  argument,  if  it 
takes  all  night."  McFaile  was  fairly  breathless  with  excite- 
ment and  desire  to  argue  the  case  in  detail. 

Protesting,  arguing,  pleading,  persuading,  the  three  men 
continued  walking  with  him  through  the  town  and  out  along 
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the  lake  shore  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  wooded  hill,  still 
setting  forth  the  pros  and  cons,  a  procedure  wholly  delightful 
to  Seuter  and  McFaile  when  urged  thereto  by  Svronsky's 
earnest  words. 

The  three  scaled  the  slope,  McFaile  wheezing  and  argu- 
ing; Seuter  puffing  and  spluttering;  Svronsky  loud  and 
excited  at  Adrien's  determined  opposition.  All  three  were 
in  despair  when  they  reached  the  house,  McFaile  wailing 
between  gasps: 

"Ye're  no  meaning  to  be  convinced.  Ye're  no  meaning 
to  hear  to  reason.   Ye're  no  listening  to  the  premises." 

"Oh,  cut  it  out,  McFaile,"  said  Svronsky;  " we're  doing 
no  good  here.  Let's  get  on  home.  Mr.  Powers  wants  to 
be  rid  of  us."  And  Seuter  added: 

"  You  make  light  of  what  we're  telling  you  for  your  own 
salvation,  Adrien  Powers." 

"Shut  up,  Seuter."    Svronsky  was  becoming  excited. 

Adrien  knew  the  time  had  come  for  serious  action.  He 
dared  not  force  his  fun  too  far  or  too  long.  They  were  on 
the  lawn  between  the  road  and  the  house.  He  turned  to 
them.  Tall,  lithe,  strong,  trained,  he  was  a  match  for  any 
two  of  them.  He  gripped  Svronsky's  left  hand  with  his 
left;  laid  a  well- trained  right  hand  clutch  on  both  the 
collars  of  McFaile  and  Seuter  as  they  stood  side  by  side, 
and  so  drew  with  the  strength  of  the  young  athlete  the 
three  men  close  to  him. 

"I'll  take  care  of  myself,  men.  You  go  home  now  and 
take  with  you  my  understanding  of  what  you've  tried  to 
say  to  me.  I'll  be  square  with  you,  this  is  no  time  to  shirk. 
I  want  you  to  know  I  don't  care  for  much  of  what  you've 
said  to  me  just  now.  The  time  to  say  it  was  just  twelve 
hours  ago.  And,  mind  you,  I  am  playing  fair;'  you  must 
know  this  solid  fact,  that  I  don't  care,  straight  from  me  and 
from  no  one  else.  At  the  same  time—"  his  clutch  on  the 
three  men  tightened  a  little— "I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
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know  why  you  not  only  wouldn't  say  it,  but  couldn't 
twelve  hours  ago.  Good  night.  I  shan't  forget  this  or 
you." 

Whereupon  he  suddenly  loosed  the  friendly  hold  on  the 
three  dazed  men  and  ran  over  the  lawn  to  the  house.  He 
stood  on  the  porch  watching  them  as  they  walked  rapidly 
down  the  hill.  Suddenly  he  felt  hollow,  cavernous,  as  if 
the  bottom  of  his  world  were  somehow  dropping  out. 

"Damn  ah  thinking,"  he  said  aloud  and  soberly;  "what 
the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  me  anyhow?  "  Then  suddenly, 
"Well,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  think  I'm  starving."  He 
was  recalling  the  fact  that  he  had  not  eaten  since  six  that 
morning. 

He  looked  up,  there  was  no  light  in  his  father  s  bedroom. 

"Damn  all  thinking,"  he  said  again.  It  did  him  good  to 
hear  this  a  second  time.  "No  more  thinking,  boy,  for  you. 
It  will  be  doing  after  this." 

He  entered  the  house  and  went  straight  to  the  pantry 
where  Betty  had  laid  out  food  sufficient  for  a  four-course 
dinner.  He  fairly  fell  upon  the  good  things.  He  ate  and 
ate,  but  before  he  had  quite  satisfied  himself,  Svronsky's 
words:  "She  needed  enough  for  two,  she  didn't  get  it," 
obtruded.  .  „ 

"Oh,"  he  snorted,  "damn,  damn,  damn  all  thinking, 
and  went  upstairs  to  bed.  .  .  . 

The  next  morning  at  precisely  five  minutes  of  eight, 
Adrien  took  his  place  in  the  machine  shop.  A  few  workmen 
came  in  with  him.  He  noticed  that  most  of  the  men,  al- 
ready in  their  places,  were  busying  themselves  with  their 
tools.  It  lacked  four  minutes  of  eight.  Here  and.  there 
someone  spoke,  but  not  to  him.  Adrien  regarded  his  own 
situation,  the  fact  that  things  were  settling  down  a  little 
and  the  two  hours  would  soon  be  up,  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction.   He  looked  around  for  Svronsky,  McFaile, 
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and  Seuter;  they  were  not  there.  Little  Pete  from  his 
corner  nodded  to  him. 

He  waited  till  the  electric  gong  in  the  yard  began  to 
sound  its  eight  strokes;  at  the  sound  of  the  first  he  bent  to 
his  work. 

The  big  beltings  were  revolving.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
unusual  noise  of  tools.  On  the  eighth  stroke  of  the  gong 
Adrien  looked  up.  At  the  last  quaver  a  dead  silence  pre- 
vailed. The  beltings  revolved  more  and  more  slowly.  At 
once  he  was  on  the  alert.  What  was  up  now? 

That  dead  silence  was  broken  by  the  shuffling  of  feet. 
Each  man  left  his  place  and  falling  into  line  with  the  others 
filed  out  of  the  room.  He  counted  them  as  they  passed  in 
front  of  him — fifty-six. 

Adrien  Boncceur  Powers  stood  in  his  place,  his  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  his  overalls,  watching  them  to  the  last  man. 
The  door  closed  behind  them.  He  listened  for  some  sound 
of  the  big  lock.  There  was  none. 

He  gave  vent  to  a  long,  low  whistle:  "A  walk-out !" 
He  made  a  go  at  the  door — at  that  moment  he  was  again 
half-back  on  his  struggling  team — he  flung  it  open;  rushed 
the  few  groups  of  men  gathered  about  the  main  entrance; 
he  went  through  them  or  over  them  or  into  them,  he  did 
not  stop  to  look.  He  raced  across  the  yard  to  the  main 
building,  took  the  long  flight  two  steps  at  a  bound  and, 
plunging  into  the  manager's  office,  lunged  forward  to  the 
telephone  booth  in  which  was  their  private  line.  He  rang  up. 

"o  2.  .  .  .  You,  Betty?  Is  father  in?  .  .  .  Tell  him  to 
come  to  the  'phone  quick.  .  .  .  Dad.  ...  All  right?  You 
bet  I  am.  I'm  coming  back  now  to  report — I  wanted  to 
tell  you  first — It's  a  walk-out  .  .  .  What?  .  .  .  Oh,  brace 
up,  dad.  We've  got  'em  on  the  hip — hip — hooray — so 
long." 

He  came  out  to  the  manager  who  had  the  receiver  at  his 
ear. 
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"Look  here,  Fenrod,  you  cut  off  that  call  from  the  shops 
till  father  'phones.  I'm  going  up  to  the  house.  After  I  get 
home  you  can  keep  your  own  old  wire  hot  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  if  you  want  to.   It's  no  news  to  you,  a  walk-out—" 

"Walk-out?  It's  been  a  clean-out:  not  a  man  left  in  the 
machine  shops,"  Fenrod  spoke  dubiously.  "I  knew  some- 
thing would  be  up  if  you  got  in  there  amongst  the  new  men. 
There  was  a  lot  of — " 

"Can't  stop,  Fenrod.  I'll  take  the  loan  of  your  car  to 
the  house.  See  you  later."  He  was  through  the  door  and 
down  the  stairs  before  he  added,  "Perhaps!" 

He  grasped  the  wheel,  backed,  twisted,  ran  along  the 
causeway,  cavorted  along  the  boulevard;  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  slope  the  car  slowed  down  and  partly  stopped;  he 
changed  the  gear;  the  machine  gathered  force  for  its  final 
effort  on  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  then  it  went  roaring  up 
the  hill  to  the  house. 


IV 


For  two  hours  Adrien  Powers  remained  closeted  with 
his  son. 

Angry  and  hurt  at  the  action  of  the  men,  acknowledging 
his  powerlessness  to  keep  this  son  with  him  in  his  business, 
even  if  he  yielded  to  the  men  in  the  present  case;  knowing 
also  his  yielding  would  surely  establish  a  precedent  and 
invite  easily  another  walk-out  when  the  will  of  labor  should 
again  be  evoked  in  a  more  trivial  matter,  nevertheless 
Adrien  Powers  took  his  stand  and  stood  his  ground.  His 
decision  was  unalterable. 

"In  this  case/'  he  said,  "I  have  made  several  large  con- 
tracts. But  large  or  small  I  am  going  to  fill  them.  I  have 
never  yet  broken  a  contract  and  I  am  not  going  to  begin 
now.  This  is  my  business  honor.''  He  waited  a  moment, 
as  if  expectant  of  some  word  from  Adrien;  none  forthcoming, 
he  went  on: 

"You  are  young,  you  have  time  enough.  Experience 
will  modify  your  outlook  on  these  things.  It  modifies  every 
man's.  You  can't  escape  a  man's  life,  boy,  and  experience 
will  harrow  you  and  your  views  of  life,  and  repeat  the 
process  at  varying  intervals  for  some  decades." 

Still  Adrien  did  not  speak.    He  was  listening  intently. 

"And  you  say  to  me,  'Now,  dad,  it's  your  chance  to 
make  it  an  open  shop. '  This  I  will  not  do.  I  see  this  op- 
portunity as  clearly  as  you  do,  but  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  means  the  breaking  of  contracts  and  conse- 
quently the  breaking  of  good  faith  on  my  part.  It  means 
further  the  putting  of  the  men,  those  who  were  for  as 
well  as  those  who  were  against, — and  I  know  there  must 
be  many  of  the  former — ,  it  means  putting  these  two  classes 
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of  men,  both  alike  bound  to  obey  the  will  of  the  union,  in 
a  position  that  you  can  best  liken  to  being  ground  between 
two  millstones. 

"  As  for  me,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  putting  them  there. 
I  will  not  take  their  daily  earnings  from  them.  I  have 
seen  them  work  and  save,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  them 
spend  what  they  save  in  drink  and  gambling.  I  have  seen 
the  majority  of  them  build  their  homes,  marry,  rear  children 
and  thrive.  I  have  seen  a  few  of  them,  also,  in  the  under 
dog  conditions  that  incapacitate  men  for  work.  I  have 
never  kicked  them  when  they  were  down.  I  have  waited 
till  they  were  fit  for  work  and  then  given  them  a  job  again. 
I  will  not  take  their  children's  bread  from  them."  He 
paused  a  moment. 

Svronsky's  words,  "She  needed  food  for  two;  she  did  not 
get  it,"  surged  once  more  into  Adrien's  consciousness. 

"Dreen,  I  tell  you  there  is  a  great  principle  at  stake  in 
all  this  matter.  You  say  I  am  not  free.  I  know  I  am  not 
in  my  business,  because  of  the  labor  factor.  Neither  are 
the  men  free  because  of  their  close  relation  to  that  factor. 
But  first  and  foremost  I  am  not  free,  I  never  shall  be  free, 
from  certain  moral  obligations  to  my  fellow  men—" 
"How  about  theirs  to  you?"  said  Adrien. 
"That's  not  my  business,  boy."  Adrien  Powers  smiled. 
"Stick  to  your  own  last.  That's  a  good  rule  to  square 
your  actions  by.  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  Dreen,  you'll 
have  to  let  life  do  its  own  harrowing  of  men  without  your 
attempting  to  guide  the  harrow  or  sharpen  its  teeth." 

"Things  seemed  to  go  smoothly  enough  for  you,  dad, 
all  these  years.  This  is  your  first  walk-out.  You  can^t 
kick  much  about  harrowing,  can  you?"  He  really  meant 
what  he  said. 

"I  am  not  speaking  of  the  industry  or  what  seems  to  be 
the  vagaries  of  labor  and  so  forth.  You'll  see  what  I  mean 
in  time." 
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He  looked  away  from  his  son  to  the  windows  of  the  great 
bay  through  which  the  mountain  ranges  loomed  vast  and 
misty  beyond  the  lake.  He  went  on  speaking,  so  earnestly, 
so  forcibly  that  Adrien  said  to  himself  with  a  suppressed 
gulp,  "  He's  a  good  sort,  dad  is."  He  was  learning  something 
of  a  new  fatherhood  in  the  man  before  him. 

"I  have  been  harrowed  for  eighteen  years.  You  don't 
remember  your  mother — and  you've  never  known  me, 
Dreen,  neither  has  Dick,  for  a  part  of  me  was  buried  with 
her.  Life's  harrowings  of  the  heart  are  the  hardest  to  bear 
and  I,  for  one,  will  never  be  party  to  the  harrowing  of  men's 
hearts  by  depriving  them  of  the  chance  of  earning  for  them- 
selves and  their  own:  wives  and  children  and  old  mothers 
who  are  not  to  blame  because  the  husband  or  father  or 
son  is  not  a  free  man  any  more  than  I  am,  than  you  are, 
than  any  man  is  so  long  as  he  has  life  in  him.  Every  man 
has  to  make  some  kind  of  a  contract  with  life,  his  individual 
contract  with  it.  What  kind  of  a  man  he  turns  out  to  be 
depends  on  how  he  keeps  the  terms  of  that  special  con- 
tract." 

Adrien  was  staring  at  him  in  amazement.  His  father 
went  on  in  a  low  voice: 

"It  was  a  year  after  your  mother  left  me  that  I  deter- 
mined to  break  my  special  contract.  Every  nerve  was 
shattered  by  my  loss,  and  I  was  lonely — the  loneliness— it 
was  horrible,  unbearable."  He  was  still  looking  at  the 
mountains.  "I  persuaded  myself  I  had  the  right  to  break 
my  own  contract  with  life  because  it  was  mine,  no  one's 
else."  He  turned  a  look  on  Adrien  who  was  still  staring  at 
him. 

"You  mean—"  Adrien  spoke  with  stiffened  lips.  He 
could  say  no  more. 

"I  mean  I  determined  to  destroy  myself,  to  make  it  a 
walk-out  for  myself.  There  is  only  one  walk-out  in  life  of 
that  sort.  There  is  no  possibility  of  compromise  after  that, 
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you  know,  no  coming  back  to  your  job  on  this  earth  and 
to  work  with  your  fellow  men — " 

He  broke  off,  drew  a  long  breath;  a  vigorously  resonant 
" Thank  God!"  burst  from  his  lips,  " thank  God  there  was 
manhood  enough  left  in  me  and  sufficient  physical  strength 
not  to  attempt  it.  The  thought  of  you  and  Dick,  our  flesh 
and  blood— hers  and  mine— downed  the  coward  in  me."  He 
saw  the  struggle  of  suppressed  emotion  in  his  son's  face.  In 
mercy  to  him  he  bent  over  his  writing  table  and  took  up  a 
letter. 

"I  wrote  to  Celia  last  night.  I  thought  I  had  better  tell  you 
this  before  mailing  it.  I  take  it  from  what  you  said  yesterday 
you  don't  mean  to  let  any  one  know  of  your  whereabouts." 

"No  one  but  you  and  Celia,  and  Dick  of  course."  Dreen 
felt  at  that  moment  that  if  he  spoke  another  word  he  must 
cry  out  to  this  sorely  and  long-harassed  man:  "Father, 
father,  I  have  never  known  you  till  now." 

His  father  sat  down  at  the  writing  table.  He  was  wondering 
what  this  silence  on  his  son's  part  might  mean,  wondering  if 
he  had  anything  at  all  to  say  to  him.  But  his  son  remained 
dumb  in  the  presence  of  his  father's  revelation  of  himself. 

"I  haven't  sealed  the  letter  yet,  Dreen.  Is  there  any 
message?  Will  you  write  her  soon?" 

"  Give  her  my  love  and  tell  her  I  will  write  when  I  have 
landed  a  job  somewhere.  I  am  going  to  get  out  of  here 
to-morrow."  He  attempted  a  smile  but  it  was  a  dead  failure. 
"You'd  better  telephone  Fenrod— he's  waiting  for  news— so 
that  the  men  can  come  back  to  work."  He  tried  another 
smile,  turned  abruptly  away  from  his  father,  and  left  the 

room.  , 

The  elder  Adrien  Powers  groaned.  Another  life  hope 
blasted:  he  was  to  have  no  son  to  carry  on  the  great  indus- 
tries established  by  his  father  over  seventy  years  ago.  At 
fifty-five  he  suddenly  felt  old,  decrepit. 

He  took  up  the  transmitter  and  called  Fenrod. 
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FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER 

At  the  heart  of  the  mother  is  faith  in  her  children.    How  many 
miracles  that  faith  has  wrought  history  does  not  tell. 
It  is  the  saving  grace  of  mankind. 

Edward  El  well  Whiting. 


V 


That  portion  of  the  Appalachian  uplift  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Alleghany  and  Cumberland  Mountains  and  is 
known  as  the  Alleghany  or  Cumberland  plateau,  rises  at 
its  highest  elevation  four  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
From  that  height  this  tableland  slopes  gently  for  two  hun- 
dred miles  northwest  to  the  Ohio  which  receives  its  waters. 
Under  the  entire  surface  of  this  magnificent  tableland, 
which  forms  the  state  of  West  Virginia,  lies  the  soft  coal 
of  our  industries  and  commerce. 

Throughout  the  aeons  numberless  waters — rivers,  streams, 
rivulets,  torrents — have  been  wearing  down  this  great 
plateau  into  sharp  ridges,  deep  narrow  valleys,  into  ravines 
and  gorges  that  present  to  the  unaccustomed  eye  a  maze 
of  mountain  entrants. 

The  Great  Kanawha,  continued  under  the  name  of  the 
New  River,  and  the  Greenbrier,  cuts  down  into  this  pla- 
teau at  right  angles,  broadly  speaking,  to  the  axis  of  the 
Alleghanies.  The  course  of  these  three  rivers  in  one  is 
tortuous,  and  gives  rise  to  a  varied  beauty,  both  wildly 
rugged  and  picturesque,  of  river  and  valley,  ridge  and  moun- 
tain crest. 

As  the  train  takes  the  gradual  upgrade  between  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia,  and  White  Sulphur  Springs,  an  ob- 
servant traveller  will  notice  this  remarkable  serial  con- 
fluence of  many  waters.  Especially  is  this  noticeable  in 
spring  when  the  Ohio  is  in  flood.  The  country  traversed 
along  these  seven  hours  of  waterways  is  the  coal  mining 
region  of  the  Kanawha  and  its  affluents.  In  following 
the  course  of  this  river  upward  to  the  Alleghanies  the  afore- 
said traveller  finds  not  only  supreme  satisfaction  for  the 
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outer  eye,  if  that  be  keen  for  mountain  scenes  of  great 
beauty,  but  also  much  food  for  thought. 

The  rivers,  overfull  to  their  banks,  show  in  the  shadows 
of  the  constricting  heights  a  smooth,  grey-green  oval, 
apparently  as  substantial  as  polished  jade;  for  the  waters, 
of  great  depth  at  this  season,  shoot  with  such  velocity, 
that  the  illusion  of  solidity  is  startling. 

On  the  hillsides  dark  longitudinal  streaks  mark  the  coal 
chutes.  Here  and  there  a  high,  blackened  trestle  lies 
stretched  athwart  the  steep  slopes  like  the  skeleton  of  a 
mastodon.  Here  and  there  on  the  river  side  of  the  moun- 
tain terrace,  along  the  roadbed  of  which  the  train  rolls 
as  smoothly  as  a  billiard  ball,  a  cabin  is  visible  for  a 
moment. 

Such  an  aforesaid  observant  traveller  was  Adrien  Powers. 
Absorbent  of  all  that  was  new  about  him,  intensely  in- 
terested in  his  second  venture  afield,  he  was  using  his 
eyes  to  good  advantage  all  along  the  route  in  the  second 
week  of  April,  1914. 

As  the  train  approached  Hawk's  Nest,  be  took  his  grip- 
sack and  went  through  the  train  to  the  platform  of  the 
rear  car  in  order  to  gain  a  better  perspective  of  the  region 
about  this  noted  spot.  He  knew  he  was  nearing  the  junc- 
tion for  the  mining  settlement  that  was  his  objective. 

The  sim  was  low  in  the  west  and  veiled  in  light  clouds. 
Against  this  atmosphere  of  luminous  haze  the  great  tri- 
angular wedge  of  the  mountain,  its  angled  base  planted 
in  the  river,  which  at  this  point  curves  sharply  upon  it- 
self, loomed  bold  and  dark.  There  was  no  sunshine  to 
touch  its  heights.  The  grey-green  waters,  in  full  flood, 
raced  silently,  but  with  deceptive,  invisible  velocity,  around 
its  base. 

The  train  was  slowing  to  a  siding  and  the  station  less 
than  half  a  mile  distant.  The  young  man  leaned  out  over 
the  guard  to  look  forward  and  was  aware  just  ahead  of  a 
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cabin  like  many  he  had  passed  and,  before  he  reached 
it,  of  some  children  standing  beside  the  track,  two  of  them 
waving  to  him.  It  was  only  a  mental  snapshot,  but  the 
film  fixed  itself  in  remembrance.  He  saw  the  three,  two 
girls  and  a  boy;  he  saw  what  they  were  waving:  the  smaller 
girl  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  the  boy  a  straw  hat  very 
evidently  a  father's  brimless  one.  For  a  moment  Adrien 
thought  he  glimpsed  sunshine  on  the  taller  girl's  hair  so 
like  was  it  to  spun  gold.  As  the  train  rolled  past  them  h$ 
realized  his  mistake. 

He  swung  his  hat  vigorously  in  answering  greeting;  then 
the  cabin  rapidly  joined  the  children,  all  receding  up  the 
track  into  the  mountain  perspective;  but  not  before  he  had 
a  glimpse  of  a  bit  of  crape  fastened  to  the  lintel  of  the  cabin 
door  and  heard  a  baby's  piercing  wail. 

Adrien  stepped  out  on  the  meagre  platform  of  the  siding 
junction  and  went  forward  to  the  baggage  car  to  get  his 
tool  kit.  He  inquired  of  one  of  the  men  how  long  he  must 
wait  for  the  train  on  the  short  spur  railroad  that  was  to 
take  him  two  miles  farther  to  the  small  mining  settlement, 
of  Wenby,  his  destination. 

"That  depends,"  was  the  answer,  "This  is  a  special 
run  for  the  miners.  It  won't  be  here  anyway  for  twenty 
minutes." 

The  train  moved  on  and  Adrien  drawing  a  long  breath 
of  the  dry,  invigorating  mountain  air  turned  to  look  about 
him.  He  looked  into  a  wide  deep  gorge  that  cuts  into  the 
precipitous  slope  of  the  mountain  side  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  track.  A  roadway  in  the  gorge  runs  parallel  with  the 
track.  He  walked  up  a  short  distance,  passing  on  the  way 
a  few  cabins  and  noting  with  satisfaction  that  from  some- 
where he  caught  faint  whiffs  of  pine  and  spruce. 

This  whole  region  of  West  Virginia,  through  which  he 
had  been  journeying  the  better  part  of  the  last  three  days 
impressed  him  as  had  none  other  during  the  five  months 
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in  which  he  had  travelled  north,  east,  south  and  west  after 
his  graduation  in  191 1. 

The  summer  of  that  year  he  passed  at  home,  together 
with  Dick  and  his  cousin  Celia  who  had  adjusted  their 
vacations  to  this  special  reunion  that  the  four  might  en~ 
joy  themselves  thoroughly,  as  was  always  the  case  when 
uniting  their  forces  in  The  Hospice.  This  was  the  name 
of  the  unpretentious  "house  of  the  great  bay"  that  is  set 
in  the  midst  of  some  hundred  acres  of  cleared  and  forest 
land  from  every  foot  of  which,  by  means  of  a  little  judi- 
cious cutting,  one  may  look  broadly  in  various  directions; 
down  upon  some  dozen  little  villages,  and  out  upon  an 
unforgettable  stretch  of  dark  blue  waters;  across  them 
into  the  heart  of  forest-clad  heights,  and  beyond  and  up 
to  the  high  altars,  often  snow-covered,' of  the  great  peaks 
belonging  to  the  Northern  Appalachians. 

After  these  weeks  of  summer  joys,  at  his  father's  re- 
quest, and  ruled  by  his  own  common  sense  as  well  as  in- 
fluenced by  his  desire  to  see  as  much  of  his  country  as  he 
could,  Adrien  travelled  for  five  consecutive  months. 

He'joumeyed  from  city  to  city,  town  to  town,  village  to 
village;  from  the  machine  shops  of  metropolitan  railroad 
centres  and  the  great  textile  industrial  marts  of  New  Eng- 
land, to  the  many-spindled  cotton  mills  of  the  South,  and 
the  huge  steel  plants,  the  line  of  their  coke  ovens  and 
blast  furnaces  lighting  the  curving  western  ridge  of  the 
Alleghanies.  He  sought  out,  also,  the  humble  tannery  of 
some  hamlet  on  a  hemlock-covered  slope,  or  the  single 
great  wheel,  turned  by  a  small  but  swiftly-flowing  moun- 
tain stream,  that  helps  to  sustain  a  population  of  two 
hundred  souls. 

He  informed  himself  concerning  these  vanous  iron,  steel 
and  textile  industries,  acquainting  himself  so  far  as  pos- 
sible with  market  conditions  for  the  coming  year. 
There  had  been  a  long  period  of  industrial  depression 
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preceding  his  trip  and  he  wanted  to  make  his  investigations 
thorough,  "nose  around  and  unearth  a  bone  or  two/' 
as  he  wrote  his  father.  He  not  only  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly,  but  he  felt  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  all  this 
information  would  prove  a  good  foundation  for  the  work 
he  had  set  himself  to  do:  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  his  father's 
industries  at  first  hand  by  learning  the  trade  along  with  his 
father's  workmen. 

He  was  intending  to  work  up  through  every  grade  for 
three  years,  from  apprenticeship  at  his  day's  labor  to 
manual  mastership  in  the  craft  and  final  management  of 
the  business. 

He  liked  nothing  better  than  to  do  things  with  his  hands. 
He  liked  facts.  He  had  no  use  for  theories.  He  liked  run- 
ning waters  for  their  beauty  as  well  as  for  their  prospec- 
tive power.  He  liked  growing  woods  for  the  vital  joy  of 
knowing  that  they,  too,  were  alive  with  himself;  for  the 
delight  of  their  sun-flecked  open  spaces  and  the  practical 
use  to  which  butt  and  bole,  bark  and  branch,  could  be  put. 
He  liked  the  sound  of  turning  wheels,  the  clash  and  clangor 
of  rivetting  iron.  He  liked  all  engines  and  machines,  and 
delighted  in  the  improvements  and  progress  brought  about 
by  them. 

All  these  were  his  delights. 

In  consequence  his  trip  was  a  pleasurable  experience 
not  only  along  the  lines  his  father  had  laid  out  for  him, 
but  along  his  own  lines  of  temperament.  On  his  return, 
ready  for  his  work  and  anticipating  it,  the  monkey  wrench 
of  the  human  factor,  with  which  he  had  not  reckoned, 
was  thrown  without  warning  into  the  machinery  of  his 
plans,  and  wreckage  of  them  was  the  result. 

All  this  was  two  years  ago.  Now,  for  three  days  he  had 
been  travelling  throughout  this  region  of  West  Virginia, 
a  region  before  unknown  to  him.  On  the  first  day  he  made 
the  journey  from  White  Sulphur  Springs  and  the  crest 
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of  the  Alleghanies  across  the  breadth  of  the  state  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  retracing  the  route  the  next  day  as  far 
as  Charleston. 

On  the  third  day  he  covered  again  the  sixty  or  more 
miles  between  Charleston  and  the  junction.  All  this  he 
did  with  a  definite  purpose:  he  wanted  to  get  a  mental 
picture  of  the  whole  region,  its  topography,  its  forests, 
its  elevations,  its  rivers,  its  resources,  before  settling  to 
his  special  work  in  the  small  mining  town  of  Wenby. 

He  came  down  the  gorge  to  the  platform  again,  for 
somewhere  in  the  heights  behind  him  he  heard  a  faint, 
intermittent  sound  of  rumbling.  A  few  workmen  and 
some  children,  evidently  from  school,  were  gathering  at 
the  siding. 

He  crossed  the  track  to  the  edge  of  the  embankment 
and  standing  there,  looking  at  the  river  flowing  so  full 
and  fast  beneath  him,  he  realized  that  this  cut,  the  famous 
Valley  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  turning,  twisting,  curving 
for  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  southeast  to  northwest 
is,  in  reality,  the  great  Black  Forest  of  our  own  country 
in  which  lies  a  tap  root  of  its  industrial  life 

The  train  was  approaching  slowly.  He  turned  to  watch 
it  creeping  down  the  steep  grade. 

The  three  box  cars  were  backing  down.  They  had 
scarcely  stopped  before  the  men  jumped  out,  and  the  chil- 
dren and  men  on  the  platform  piled  in,  Adrien  with  them. 
As  yet,  except  for  a  "Howd'y"  here  and  there  which  h* 
returned,  no  one  had  spoken  to  him.  The  children,  how- 
ever, looked  at  him  with  eyes  both  shy  and  inquiring.  He 
listened  to  the  scraps  of  talk  which  he  caught  above  their 
laughing  and  clatter. 

"Any  of  you  seen  McQuade  to-day?' 

"Don  is  hard  hit—" 

"Hetty  Shedd's  been  up  there." 
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"Gosh,  it's  tough  on  the  young  uns.   What'U  he  do?" 
"He'll  have  to  get  a  woman  in  to  help  out — he's  got  a 
baby." 

"What's  the  matter  with  his  oldest  girl?" 

"That's  all  right."  A  man  spoke  almost  resentfully. 
"There's  nothing  the  matter  with  Jean  Kempsey  Mc- 
Quade's  daughter,  you  can  bet  your  life  on  that;  but  she's 
nothing  but  a  kid,  she's  only  fifteen,  with  two  young  uns 
and  a  baby  to  tend  and  the  meals  to  get,  and  the  washing — 
gosh,  it's  tough." 

The  men  were  silent.  A  child's  voice  piped  up: 

"Mother  said  the  women  are  going  to  take  turns  in 
helping  out — she's  going  to,  my  mother  is."  There  was 
pride  in  her  voice. 

"That  won't  work."  It  was  only  an  articulate  growl 
but  it  held  deep  feeling.  They  spoke  no  more  of  Donald 
McQuade. 

They  began  to  talk  of  the  late  trouble  at  Jowley's;  but  the 
child  was  not  to  be  quenched  by  a  single  growl.  She  looked 
up  at  Adrien.  She  sat  a  little  distance  from  him  on  the 
crossboard  seat,  and  seeing  something  in  his  face  that  en- 
couraged her  she  slid  along  the  board  to  his  side  and,  slip- 
ping her  hand  into  his  for  moral  support,  shouted  shrilly,  at 
the  top  of  her  voice  in  order  to  make  herself  heard  above 
the  puff-puff  of  the  hard-hauling  engine,  the  clank  of  the 
straining  couplings,  and  the  chatter  and  noisy  fun  of  the 
children: 

"It  will  too — my  mother  said  so!" 

The  men  smiled  indulgently.  Adrien,  recalling  the  three 
children  by  the  side  of  the  track,  the  bit  of  crape  on  the 
cabin  door  and  the  baby's  cry,  thought  he  could  place 
this  Don  McQuade. 

The  talk  died  down.  He  waited  for  developments.  He 
had  not  worked  with  men  side  by  side  in  the  mines  for 
two  years  without  learning  a  little  of  their  wisdom  and 
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something  of  their  curiosity.   Suddenly  a  man  in  front 
turned  around,  and  flung  out  over  his  shoulder: 

" Going  to  join  up  with  us,  stranger?" 

"I  want  to." 

"I  see  by  your  hands  you're  one  of  us— you  can't  wash 
out  that  mark." 
"  Don't  want  to." 

"Come  up  from  down  there?"  He  motioned  with  his 
thumb  down  the  track  in  the  direction  of  the  Guyon  Valley 
to  the  southwest." 

"No,  I've  been  up  in  the  anthracite  fields  for  two  years." 

"Picking?" 

"Only  the  last  three  months;  but  I've  got  my  certificate 
all  right."  ;      .  , 

"Um— I  'low  that'll  help  you  some,  but  anthracite  am  t 
bituminous,  and  a  hard  man  don't  always  make  a  soft 
man,  you  bet." 

Adrien  laughed  at  the  discouragement  implied  in  the 
words  and  the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken. 

The  men  looked  around  at  the  sound  of  that  laugh.  It 
was  so  hearty,  so  young,  so  "friendly  like",  as  a  man  put 
it  afterwards. 

"That's  just  what  I'm  here  for,  to  find  out  the  difference. 
But  you  might  as  well  know  that  I'm  both  a  hard  and  soft 
man.   Feel — " 

Leaning  forward,  he  thrust  his  right  arm  into  their  midst. 
The  men  felt;  and  what  they  felt  bred  a  respect  for  this 
stranger,  younger  than  themselves,  more  effectually  than 
any  less  convincing  method. 

"And  there's  a  soft  spot,  too,  in  me"  he  smiled  into  the 
face  of  the  little  child  looking  up  at  him,  "for  I  like  chil- 
dren."   He  turned  the  tables  suddenly  on  them. 

"Ever  worked  in  the  anthracite  mines,  any  of  you?" 

No,  they  had  not.  They  were  soft  coal  men  and  soft 
coal  men  they  would  be  or  nothing.    One  and  severally 
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by  a  word  or  two  they  began  to  welcome  him.  He  in- 
quired of  .them  first  of  all  where  he  could  get  a  lodging." 

"On  your  own  hoof  or  a  mealer?" 

"I'm  used  to  getting  my  own  grub.  I'd  like  a  cabin  for 
myself." 

Well,  they  could  not  say  as  to  that.  They  discussed 
the  matter  at  some  length,  for  the  mining  community  was 
a  small  one  and  each  man  was  neighbor  to  another  man. 
What  one  knew  all  knew.  They  concluded  there  might 
be  two  or  three,  no  more:  three  rooms  in  one  half  of  a  com- 
pany house  long  vacant;  a  dilapidated  two-room  cabin  that 
could  not  be  occupied  until  some  tenant  was  found  who 
would  put  on  a  new  roof  and  lay  a  safe  flooring;  and  a 
one-room  cabin  up  on  the  "flat"  in  which  Pat  Bourke 
lived  for  ten  years  till  miner's  asthma  compelled  him  to 
quit  work  and  go  to  live  with  his  brother  in  the  Guyon 
Valley. 

Adrien  was  looking  ahead  as  the  train  neared  the  settle- 
ment. "Is  there  any  view  from  Pat  Bourke's  cabin?" 
He  asked  the  man  who  had  doubted  his  ability  to  become 
a  soft  coal  man. 

"View?"  The  man  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "Lord, 
yes,  there's  a  view.  It's  like  standing  on  the  roof  of  all 
West  Virginia.  You  can  see  all  over.  It's  up  beyond  the 
town,  near  half  a  mile.  My  woman  takes  the  children 
up  there  to  picnic  of  a  Sunday — and  I  won't  say  as  how 
I  don't  like  it  as  much  as  the  kids.  You'd  better  come 
with  me  and  take  potluck  with  us,  and  I'll  go  up  with  you 
after  supper  to  look  it  over— put  you  up,  too,  for  one 
night." 

"I'm  mighty  glad  to  accept."  Adrien  spoke  cordially 
and  sincerely.  "Sure  your  wife  won't  mind  having  com- 
pany?" 

"Sure.  She'll  be  tickled  to  death  to  see  somebody  from 
outside.   I'm  John  McHarg." 
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"And  I  am  Boncceur  Powers;  but  my  friends  up  on 
Hazleton  Mountain  call  me  'Bunker.'" 

"All  right  then,  Bunker  Powers,  here  we  are." 

The  wheezing  engine  climbed  a  bit  of  steepest  grade  and 
came  to  a  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  level  semicircular  basin. 
Apparently  it  was  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  lake,  the  heights 
shutting  it  in  on  the  east  and  west. 

He  looked  around:  tracks,  trestle,  coal  chutes,  coal  sheds, 
the  breaker,  the  power  house,  even  the  general  store— all 
were  familiar. 

He  looked  ahead  up  the  road  that  took  its  way  between 
the  heights,  and  noted  the  company  houses,  the  cabins 
on  each  side  and,  straggling  along  for  fully  half  a  mile, 
more  small  houses  and  cabins.  He  saw  women  about  the 
doorways,  and  children  playing  in  the  street.  Beyond 
the  cabins  and  above  the  road's  first  steep  ascent,  the 
heights  opened  out  into  broad  skyey  spaces  and  gradually 
fell  away  to  great  outcrops  of  rock  sharply  silhouetted 
against  the  sky  line  where  it  met  the  upper  level. 

He  followed  McHarg  a  short  distance  up  the  road  to  a 
small  story  and  a  half  house  perched  on  an  outcrop  of  rock. 
His  little  friend  of  the  box  car,  much  to  his  amusement, 
trotted  along  stolidly  beside  him  till  they  neared  the  house. 
Then  the  child  sprang  forward  and  broke  into  a  galloping 
run,  turning  once  in  her  seemingly  wild  career  to  face  him 
and  pipe  in  her  seven-year-old  falsetto: 

"I'm  Judy  McHarg,  I  am.  He's  my  daddy;  I  wanted 
to  s'prise  you.  I'm  going  to  tell  mother."  She  ran  into  the 
house  piping,  "Mother,  moth— er,  you've  got  company 
coming." 

With  a  strange  feeling  of  happy  peace,  the  like  of  which 
he  could  not  recall  ever  having  experienced,  Bunker  Powers 
entered  the  home  of  John  McHarg. 


VI 


Donald  McQuade,  well  known  to  the  small  mining  com- 
munity of  Wenby,  was  trying  to  fix  his  mind  on  a  column 
of  figures  he  had  set  down  on  a  page  torn  from  an  old  ledger. 
He  was  seated  in  the  bedroom  next  the  kitchen. 

He  continued  to  stare  at  the  figures  as  if  by  mere  looking 
he  could  grasp  something  of  their  meaning;  but  he  failed. 
He  shoved  the  paper  aside,  and  folding  his  arms  on  the  table 
bowed  his  head  upon  them.  .  .  . 

He  was  roused  by  the  cry  of  a  baby  in  the  adjoining 
kitchen  and  the  voice  of  a  woman  stilling  it.  Jean's  was 
so  different.  The  child  was  quieted  in  a  moment,  but  he 
heard  the  woman  who  was  caring  for  him  talking  to  a 
neighbor's  girl  just  then  busying  herself  at  the  stove, 

"Oh,  he'll  get  one  'fore  the  winter's  over.  It  don't  stand 
to  reason  a  man  can  mother  four  young  ones,  and  one  a 
baby." 

He  listened  apathetically  not  understanding  at  first 
witat  he  heard;  then,  when  the  full  meaning  dawned  on 
him,  he  rose  slowly  with  stiffened  limbs,  for  he  had  lain 
beside  a  newly  made  grave  half  the  preceding  night,  and 
with  dragging  feet  shuffled  to  the  bedroom  door  and  opened 
it.   He  held  out  his  arms. 

"Give  me  the  baby."  He  spoke  roughly,  his  voice  was 
husky. 

The  two  exchanged  questioning  glances.  The  man's 
looks  were  unnatural.  The  woman  hesitated  to  do  his 
bidding  and  clasped  the  child  more  closely. 

Seeing  this  and  misinterpreting  it,  McQuade  straightened 
himself,  crossed  the  room,  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and 
holding  it  to  his  chest  with  one  hand,  with  the  flat  of  the 
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other  eased  the  woman  by  her  shoulders  with  steady  per- 
sistent pressure  out  of  the  cabin  door.  The  girl  at  the  stove 
cried  out  under  her  breath  when  he  laid  hand  on  the  woman, 
and  ran  out  past  him  to  overtake  her  mate.  McQuade 
hollered  hoarsely  after  them: 

"I  can  father  my  own  children,  Hetty  Shedd,  and  mother 
them  too,  and  if  you  had  a  woman's  heart  in  your  bosom 
you  wouldn't  dare  say  such  things  with  my  Jean—" 

He  broke  into  dry  convulsive  sobbing.  The  baby, 
frightened  by  the  hard-beating  heart  under  his  head  and 
shaken  by  the  heaving  shoulders,  made  known  his  terror 
in  shrill,  prolonged  screams.  McQuade  closed  the  door. 
He  laid  the  little  soft  head  in  the  hollow  of  his  neck.  Pac- 
ing back  and  forth  in  the  kitchen  he  stilled  the  five-months 
child  as  best  he  could. 

The  boy  was  asleep  at  last.  Don  stopped  in  front  of  tho 
stove.  The  smell  of  burning  porridge  filled  his  nostrils. 
The  neighbor's  girl,  whom  he  had  frightened,  had  set  it  on 
to  cook  for  the  children's  supper.  It  was  burned  now  to 
unfitness;  he  must  make  more,  for  it  was  time  for  them  ta 
come  in  from  school. 

He  went  into  the  bedroom,  laid  the  baby  in  the  cradle 
and  then  came  back  into  the  kitchen  to  wash  and  scour  the 
blackened  kettle  and  make  the  porridge.  He  opened  the 
cupboard:  there  was  enough  milk,  a  few  eggs,  two  loaves 
of  fresh  bread  and  a  plate  of  cookies  left  by  the  women, 
a  little  butter  and  the  hah  of  a  stale  loaf.  The  molasses 
can  was  nearly  empty,  a  half-filled  medicine  bottle  stood 

beside  it.  . 

"I  must  get  back  to  work  or  there'll  be  nothing  for  the 
children's  keep."  he  muttered  as  he  cut  off  an  end  from  the 
stale  loaf.  He  set  about  making  the  fresh  porridge. 

At  last  he  heard  them  coming  down  the  track.  They 
were  laughing,  at  least  the  two  younger  ones.  How  could 
they,  how  could  they  so  soon?  He  turned  to  them  with  a 
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strange  feeling  in  his  breast,  almost  of  repulsion — and  to 
his  own;  it  turned  him  sick.  In  this  mood  he  met  them. 
Julie  the  twelve-year-old  ran  in  first. 

"Oh,  daddy,"  she  looked  around  as  if  frightened,  "where's 
moth—" 

She  stopped  short  at  sight  of  her  father  and  fell  back  on 
her  brother.  The  boy  looked  up  in  awe  at  McQuade;  all 
the  light  of  anticipation  faded  in  his  sensitive  face.  He 
turned,  slunk  out  of  the  door  and  ran  to  his  sister,  Jean, 
who  was  coming  along  the  path  by  the  track. 

"Jeanie,"  he  whispered,  "don't  go  in  to  daddy;  I'm 
afraid."  He  was  trembling.  Jean  threw  her  arm  around 
his  shoulders. 

"Afraid  of  daddy?  Who's  afraid  of  our  daddy  I  should 
like  to  know?  Come  along  with  me,  Jim." 

She  hurried  in,  but  as  she  entered  the  kitchen  she  sud- 
denly missed  the  presence  and  the  bustle  of  the  two  women 
who  had  been  helping  her  the  last  few  days  in  the  house- 
hold. She  missed  her  mother.  She  missed  her  father,  for 
the  man  she  saw  at  the  table  crumbling  the  piece  of  dry 
loaf  into  the  porridge  was  unlike  her  own  daddy.  Was 
everyone  gone — mother,  father? 

She  took  her  seat  at  the  table;  her  teeth  chattered  with 
suppressed  nervousness  and  dread.  McQuade  called  Jim 
and  Julie  to  come  in  to  supper.  The  children  obeyed  with 
a  strange  frightened  alacrity.  McQuade  was  resentful; 
aot  one  of  them  offered  him  the  usual  kiss.  The  meal  was 
^aten  quickly  and  in  silence  except  for  a  question  put  by 
Donald  to  his  elder  daughter: 

"You  cold,  Jean?" 

"No,  daddy."  The  girl  dared  not  cry;  she  tried  to  eat 
but  the  effort  was  too  great.  She  gulped  her  porridge, 
choked,  and  suddenly  jumping  from  her  stool  ran  out  of 
doors.  Donald  frowned  as  he  heard  the  girl  freeing  herself 
of  the  food;  the  sound  was  unpleasant  to  him  at  the  moment. 
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When  she  came  in  she  gathered  up  the  few  bowls  and 
dishes,  washed  and  put  them  away  as  her  mother  had 
taught  her,  and  then  called  to  the  children  to  come  and 
watch  for  the  passing  of  the  train. 

McQuade  went  out  on  the  back  platform,  that  overhung 
the  river,  lighted  his  pipe  and  sat  down  on  the  washbench. 
He  felt  dazed,  numb,  as  if  he  had  been  smothered  in  a  cave-in 
and  had  not  yet  found  himself.  The  train  thundered  past 
but  he  did  not  notice  it.  He  was  thinking  of  his  debts; 
they  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind  that  under  pressure  of 
his  grief  failed  to  work.  He  needed  pencil  and  paper. 

It  grew  dark.  The  younger  boy  and  girl  tiptoed  into  the 
bedroom  where  the  baby  lay  cooing  and  gurgling  content 
with  the  daily  discovery  of  his  toes,  and  began  to  play  with 
him. 

Donald  lighted  the  lamp  and  Jeanie  warmed  the  milk 
over  it  as  she  had  often  done  in  the  last  three  months.  She 
fed  the  little  fellow,  undressed  him  and  laid  him  back  in 
the  cradle.  When  the  children  went  up  to  bed,  their  father 
rose  and  followed  them.  As  he  leaned  over  to  kiss  Jim,  the 
boy,  looking  up  at  his  father,  shrank  a  little  from  him. 
Again  McQuade  experienced  that  strange  feeling  of  re- 
sentment and,  experiencing  it,  he  did  not  kiss  the  two  girls 
lying  in  their  old  trundle  bed  at  the  farther  end  of  the  un- 
finished attic  that  he  had  partitioned  off  with  boards.  He 
contented  himself  with  a  "Good  night"  to  both  of  them. 

He  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table.  With  a  pencil-stub 
and  a  bit  of  paper,  torn  from  an  empty  flour  bag,  he  put 
down  the  recent  expenses.  He  omitted  the  three  funeral 
items  which  he  had  no  courage  to  set  down,  but  he  had  a 
curious  feeling  that,  in  honor  to  his  wife,  who  had  so  hated 
debt,  he  ought  to  make,  at  least,  a  note  of  them.  "For 
Jean — paid." 

The  actual  looking  at  the  written  item  gave  him  courage 
to  go  on:  five  pounds  of  coffee,  black  ribbon  for  the  children, 
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crackers,  cheese;  total  four  dollars  and  sixty  cents.  The 
women  had  done  the  rest.  He  took  down  his  ledger  from 
a  shelf  on  which  were  a  few  books.  There  was  the  doctor's 
bill;  it  had  been  running  for  three  months.  He  put  a  ques- 
tion mark  after  that.  The  ledger  showed  that  he  owed 
seventy-five  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents  at  the  general 
store;  they  had  extended  his  credit  thirty  days,  reckoning 
on  his  being  at  work  soon.  Total  seventy-nine  dollars  and 
eighty-two  cents. 

He  knew  he  must  get  to  work  by  to-morrow.  Jean  used 
to  say  she  hated  a  debt  with  a  righteous  hatred.  How  they 
had  straggled!  And  the  luck  would  not  turn. 

He  remembered  that  there  was  a  little  ready  money  in 
the  house;  it  was  Jean's.  He  took  down  her  Bible  from  the 
shelf;  it  opened  at  the  record  of  births.  There  lay  the  five 
dollar  bill  and  three  ones  which  his  wife  had  earned  when 
her  strength  began  to  fail,  and  saved  for  her  children's 
next  Christmas. 

No,  not  this.  This  was  a  part  of  Jean.  He  folded  the 
money  carefully  and  placed  it  in  a  small  empty  leather  bag 
he  called  his  wallet.  This  he  thrust  into  the  breast  pocket 
of  his  shirt,  buttoning  over  it  the  strong  flap.  He  wanted 
something  of  hers  near  him,  something  she  had  fingered 
lovingly  thinking  of  her  children;  moreover  it  was  safer 
next  his  heart.  Then  for  the  first  time  in  a  week  he  un- 
dressed and  went  to  bed.  Almost  at  once  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion, mental  and  physical,  he  fell  asleep.  .  .  . 

He  told  it  to  his  friend  long  afterwards,  that  nightmare 
dream  and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  He 
never  told  it  but  once.  He  said  he  felt  Jean 's  hand  on  his 
hot  head;  he  heard  Jean's  voice  speaking  to  him: 

"Don  dearie,  I've  come  back  to  you;  you've  sore  needed 
me  this  week." 

He  threw  up  his  hands  and  drew  her  down  beside  him. 
He  clasped  her  close.  He  could  not  speak.  Try  as  he  might, 
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he  could  only  sob  out  his  joy  in  having  her  back  again, 
only  try  to  kiss  her;  but  his  mouth  was  strangely  stiff  and, 
despite  all  his  efforts,  before  his  lips  could  touch  hers,  sud- 
denly he  awoke  with  a  great  leap  that  shook  the  bed  and 
jarred  him  through  and  through.  Hard,  dry  sobs  were 
tearing  up  through  his  throat,  and,  close  in  his  arms  hard 
against  him,  he  was  hugging  the  pillow  -hers  that  had 
lain  beside  him.  .  .  . 

That  trick  of  dreams  nearly  cost  him  his  reason.  The 
sense  of  irrevocable  loss  maddened  him.  He  rose,  got  into 
his  shirt  and  trousers,  took  his  boots  in  his  hand,  pulled 
them  on  in  the  kitchen,  and  went  out  into  the  night. 

It  was  not  dark,  but  the  moon  was  obscured  by  light 
clouds.  He  started  up  the  track  taking  that  direction  with 
a  definite  purpose  to  reach  the  so-called  "siding-shanty'^ 
a  licensed  trading  cabin  three  miles  eastward,  before  it 
closed  and  get  something  to  drown  his  misery  as  well  as 
blot  out  for  a  few  hours  the  consciousness  of  his  torment. 
He  reckoned  the  time  to  be  between  half-past  ten  and 
eleven.  It  would  be  open.  Some  of  the  "up  the  track" 
men  would  be  there. 

He  half  ran,  stumbling  at  times  on  the  sleepers.  The 
old  thirst,  that  he  believed  to  have  been  quenched  long 
years  ago,  and  forever,  was  upon  him;  in  the  end  he  leaped 
rather  than  ran.  When  he  saw  the  light  from  the  shanty 
glint  along  the  rails  ahead,  he  bethought  him  that  he  had 
heard  it  was  "  spot  cash  "  at  Jowley's.  Where  was  he  to  get 
the  money?  He  stopped  short;  then,  clapping  his  hand  to 
his  shirt,  he  felt  the  wallet  and  ran  forward. 

Oh,  the  thirst,  the  thirst !  There  was  no  thought  of  sacri- 
lege in  appropriating  a  dollar  of  that  money  to  the  end  in 
view,  no  thought  of  Jean's  earnings;  only  savage  exultation 
that  he  had  the  wherewithal  to  gratify  his  desire  which  was 
first,  foremost,  the  only  thing  in  life  at  the  present  moment. 
The  strength  of  his  desire  excluded  all  consideration  of  any- 
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thing  human  or  divine.  The  night  of  civilization's  demon 
passion  enveloped  him. 

He  broke  in  upon  the  group  of  miners,  seeing  no  one, 
recognizing  none.  His  hand  trembled  as  he  thrust  a  dollar 
bill  over  the  counter.  His  eyes,  starting  from  their  sockets, 
devoured  the  few  labelled  bottles  on  the  shelf  behind  the 
bar. 

"Fm  sick.  Give  me  some  of  the  stuff."  His  voice  was 
hoarse  and  thick. 

"McQuade's  all  out  o'  gear,"  said  one  under  his  breath; 
but  another  laughed. 

McQuade  lunged  towards  the  speaker  with  clenched 
fist.  The  men  rose  as  one;  they  would  see  fair  play.  But 
above  the  noise  of  moving  stools  and  shuffling  feet  there 
was  the  sound  of  a  cork  being  drawn.  McQuade's  hands 
dropped  inert;  he  turned  again  to  the  counter.  It  was 
drink  he  wanted;  nothing  else  in  the  world  mattered. 

He  reached  with  shaking  hand  for  the  bottle;  and 
clutched  it,  forgetting  to  take  the  change.  The  store- 
keeper forced  the  quarter  into  his  hand  as  he  left  the  cabin 
with  the  same  precipitancy  with  which  he  had  entered. 
Jowley  followed,  and  stood  in  the  doorway  looking  after 
him.  The  mists  had  cleared;  above  the  river  the  moon  was 
riding  high;  by  its  light  he  saw  McQuade  standing  beside 
the  track,  an  arm  uplifted  and  the  bottle  at  his  lips.  .  .  . 

When  he  regained  half-consciousness  he  thought  he  was 
at  the  mine.  He  heard  the  coal  roaring  down  the  chutes, 
he  could  not  quite  think  what  it  was  or  was  it — God!  Was 
it  the  down  freight? 

He  tried  to  move,  but  the  effort  proved  useless.  Was 
he  on  the  track  or  beside  it?  He  could  not  tell;  he  had  no 
time  to  think ;  the  roar  was  upon  him,  over  him,  about  him. 
Gravel  drove  sharp  into  his  face,  the  wind  raised  his  hair, 
his  mouth  filled  with  grit. 

The  whirlwind  enveloped  him  only  a  few  seconds,  but  it 
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was  long  enough  for  his  brain  to  clear  through  shock, 
and  with  preternatural  consciousness  to  formulate  two 
thoughts: 

"God,  God,  God,  the  children— Jeanie,  what  have  1 
done?  " 

It  passed.  He  was  whole,  his  hands  free  from  all  numb- 
ness, his  mind  alert.  But  for  a  time  he  was  too  weak  to 
lift  so  much  as  a  finger,  nor  was  he  able  to  withdraw  his 
eyes  from  a  white  spot  on  the  track  beside  him.  By  the 
light  of  breaking  dawn  he  saw  it— that  white  spot  lying  on 
the  rail.  It  was  the  silver  quarter  in  change  that  had 
slipped  from  the  passive  fingers  of  his  right  hand  as  it  lay 
upturned  against  the  clamp  of  the  sleeper.  It  had  been 
pressed  flat  into  the  thinness  of  silver  leaf  beneath  the 
monster  drive  wheels  of  the  down  freight's  engine. 

Early  dawn  in  mid-April  among  the  forest-clad  moun- 
tains  of  West  Virginia;  swift  waters  flowing  dark  beneath 
them;  ten  thousand  bird- voices  ringing  from  the  woods  and 
echoing  from  the  heights;  white  spray  of  dogwood  flung  out 
among  the  young  green  of  hickory  and  chestnut,  and  the 
dewy  aroma  of  the  forest  filling  the  air— of  aU  these  Don- 
ald McQuade  took  no  heed. 

He  was  running  beside  the  track  on  that  home  stretch 
of  three  miles.  Now  and  then  he  halted  for  deep  breathing. 
As  he  neared  the  cabin  he  took  the  last  quarter  of  a  mile 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  when  it  came  in  sight  his  spirit 
failed  him;  he  breathed  with  difficulty.  He  halted  sick 
in  soul,  staring  at  the  cabin.  What  if— 

And  so  standing,  powerless  to  move  for  the  moment, 
with  shaking  knees  and  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  he  saw 
the  door  open  and  Jean  come  flying  out.  Up  the  track 
she  raced  towards  him,  her  long  legs  and  sure  feet  taking 
her  safely  over  the  sleepers.  She  flung  both  arms  wide 
as  she  reached  him  and  very  literally  gathered  his  head  and 
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shoulders  into  their  embrace.  She  drew  him  down  to  her> 
crying: 

"  Daddy— oh,  daddy,  I  thought,  I  thought— I  had  lost 
you,  too,  daddy,  my  daddy." 

She  kissed  the  top  of  his  bowed  head.  She  caressed 
his  neck;  she  laid  her  cheek  to  his;  she  patted  him  on  the 
back. 

"All  right  at  home,  Jean?"  He  spoke  with  great  effort. 

She  took  his  face  on  her  two  hands  and  smiled  into  it. 

"Right-O,  daddy,  as  right  as  can  be.  Come  in  till  I  give 
you  some  coffee;  I've  made  some  for  you.  Here,  put  your 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  daddy,  lean  on  me.  I'm  as  strong 
as  a  hickory  crotch." 

She  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  for  he  was  still  trem- 
bling. She  threw  her  arm  protectingly  around  him  and  so 
led  him  into  the  cabin. 

A  brisk  fire  was  burning  in  the  kitchen  stove.  The  kettle 
was  singing,  the  coffee  pot  steaming.  The  table  was  set 
neatly  for  breakfast  with  the  white  oilcloth  cover;  in  the 
centre  of  it  Jean  had  placed  a  small  flowering  begonia 
cherished  by  her  mother — so  following  in  her  mother's 
ways.  Her  father  watched  her  every  step.  She  brought 
him  the  coffee. 

"There,  it's  good  and  hot,  and  strong;  it  will  do  you 
good,  dear." 

She  spoke  so  like  her  mother  that  a  faint  smile  quivered 
on  McQuade's  lips;  he  realized  that  his  daughter  Jean  was 
mothering  him.  He  gulped  the  coffee  and  held  out  his 
cup  for  more.   Jean  beamed  on  him. 

"Just  what  you  needed,"  her  tone  bespoke  full  approval; 
"you  wait  a  minute  and  I'll  just  fry  over  the  cold  por- 
ridge and  then  you  can  have  another  cup  with  that.  There 
is  a  little  molasses  left,"  she  screwed  up  one  eye  and  put 
the  other  to  the  hole  in  the  molasses  can,  "but  I  have  to 
squint  to  see  it.  I'll  set  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  That'll 
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hurry  it  some.  Mother  said  molasses  is  just  like  some 
folks:  they  seem  slow  and  cold,  but  all  they  need  is  a  little 
•warming  up."  t  . 

She  poured  out  his  second  cup,  then  drawing  up  a  chair 
beside  him  for  herself  leaned  both  elbows  on  the  table  and 
watched,  with  mothering  eyes,  her  father's  every  mouthful, 
his  every  sip. 

When  he  finished,  Jean  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe  and, 
dragging  the  wooden  rocking  chair  out  to  the  back  plat- 
form, caUed  to  him  within,  still  at  the  table:  "Come  out, 
daddy  dear,  into  the  sunshine  while  I  get  the  children  up 
and  ready  for  school.  The  baby  won't  wake  up  yet  a  while. 
I  fed  him  twice  in  the  night  and  cnce  just  before  you  came." 

Donald  stopped  on  his  way  across  the  kitchen.  "Did 
he  cry  much?"  „ 

"Not  much;  you  see  I  couldn't  get  to  sleep  somehow. ' 
That  "somehow"  cut  McQuade  like  a  knife,  he  recalled  his 
resentful  neglect— the  ungiven  good  night  kiss.  "And— 
and  I  heard  you  go  out;  then  I  went  downstairs  and  got 
into  your  bed,  and  so  I  was  on  hand  to  feed  him."  She 
was  rattling  the  dishes  unmercifully  as  she  stood  at  the 
sink. 

Her  father  made  no  reply.  He  went  out  on  the  back 
platform  and  laying  his  pipe  on  the  railing  sat  down  in 
the  chair,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  chin  in  the  palms  of 
his  hands. 

What  were  his  thoughts  in  that  next  half  hour? 

Any  man  who  has  lost  what  was  dearer  to  him  than  life 
itself  can  read  them.  Any  man  can  tell  who,  in  the  awful 
grip  of  such  suffering,  has  said  to  himself,  "I  will  do  so 
and  so  by  my  children;"  and  then,  because  of  human 
weakness,  at  the  very  first  opportunity  failed  to  measure 
up  to  the  standard  set  for  himself.  Any  father  of  any  con- 
science may  know  full  well  the  thoughts  of  this  father— 
a  man  of  immense  tenderness,  of  intense  passions,  who  said 
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in  his  anger  and  grief,  less  than  twenty-four  hours  before: 
"I  can  father  my  own  children,  Hetty  Shed,  and  mother 
them  too." 

And  what  kind  of  mothering  was  that  in  the  night  of 
his  passion?  What  had  meant  to  him  in  his  weakness  of 
temptation  the  breaking  of  his  vow,  never  again  to  take 
his  children's  bread  from  them  through  drink,  made  to 
his  wife  eleven  years  ago? 

He  raised  his  head.  A  sudden  intense  longing  for  the  mine 
came  upon  him;  a  craving  to  be  alone  in  his  dark  chamber, 
to  see  nothing  but  the  dull  blackness  of  its  face;  to  blast, 
to  break,  to  pick  and  heave;  to  sweat  again  in  the  grime; 
to  blot  out  for  a  few  hours  his  suffering,  his  humiliation, 
his  penitence,  even,  in  the  stress  and  the  strain  of  his  hard 
labor;  to  stop  thinking  the  thoughts  that  exhausted  him, 
by  the  counter-exhaustion  of  his  day's  work. 

He  rose  with  a  feeling  of  renewed  energy,  took  a  large 
basket  from  a  hook  on  the  cabin  wall  and  entered  the 
kitchen. 

"I'm  going  up  to  the  mine  now,  Jean,  to  report  for  work 
to-morrow.  I'll  bring  home  some  things  from  the  store, 
enough  to  keep  us  going  for  two  or  three  days.  I  won't 
be  long;  I  shall  walk  back." 

"Don't  hurry,  daddy,  you  know  I'll  be  here."  She 
shook  a  threatening  forefinger  at  him.  "And  don't  you 
worry  either." 

He  took  her  face  between  his  hands  and  kissed  her.  He 
felt  he  could  look  her  in  the  eyes  again. 

"Good  luck,  daddy,"  she  called  after  him;  her  voice 
rang  out  heartily.  Donald  McQuade  carried  the  sound 
of  it  in  his  ears  all  the  way  up  to  Wenby. 

She  stood  in  the  doorway  a  moment  watching  him.  Once 
he  looked  back  and  waved  his  hand.  Seeing  this  she  turned 
away,  her  throat  constricted  by  long  suppression  of  her 
grief,  her  eyes  blinded  with  tears,  and  running  into  the 
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bedroom  flung  herself  down  by  her  mother's  bed,  hiding  her 
face  in  the  coverlet. 

"  Mother— O  mother—" 

That  stifled  cry  of  mankind  throughout  the  ages,  and  of 
her  heart's  young  loneliness,  was  Jean  McQuade's  birth 
cry  upon  entering  womanhood.  The  shock  of  her  mother's 
sudden  death,  the  repression  of  her  grief  for  her  father's 
sake,  the  nervous  terror  of  the  last  night's  watching  in 
her  father's  absence  (for  Jean  knew),  the  effort  to  put  on 
a  brave  front  of  cheerfulness  during  the  last  hour  and  a 
half,  these  were  the  mental  and  spiritual  factors  that  power- 
fully affected  the  physical.  The  miracle  of  life,  of  which 
her' mother  had  so  wisely  and  tenderly  forewarned  her, 
touched  her.  She  rose  from  her  knees  a  woman,  but  with 
the  heart  of  a  child. 


VII 


The  morning  after  his  arrival  Bunker  Powers  was  up 
early,  and  at  seven  o'clock  getting  busy.  The  night  before, 
under  John  McHarg's  hospitable  roof,  he  learned  four 
things: 

First,  from  the  inside  foreman  of  the  mine  that  he  would 
be  taken  on  within  two  days.  Second,  that  because  bitu- 
minous is  not  anthracite,  he  would  be  put  to  work  for  a 
while  with  one  of  the  best  miners  in  the  district,  Donald 
McQuade,  that  is  if  McQuade  reported  for  work  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours.  Third,  that  the  cabin  on  the 
"flat"  above  was  his  for  five  dollars  per  month,  all  repairs 
to  be  made  by  the  tenant.  Fourth,  from  Mrs.  McHarg  he 
received  full  details  of  what  Donald  McQuade  had  been 
going  through  so  recently  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  Jean,  and 
of  her  wasting  away  in  quick  consumption  five  months 
after  the  birth  of  her  fourth  child. 

She  also  gave  him  a  full  account  of  McQuade's  treat- 
ment of  her  neighbor,  Hetty  Shedd,  a  fine,  well-meaning 
woman,  but  "too  tonguey",  as  Mrs.  McHarg  expressed  it, 
and,  because  of  it,  liable  to  get  into  hot  water  at  unseason- 
able times.  She  said  that  she  herself  would  soon  be  going 
down  to  help  out  those  poor  children  even  if  Donald 
McQuade  should  tell  her,  also,  "to  get  out  and  go  home." 

"My  heart  is  aching  for  them,"  she  concluded,  drawing 
her  own  three  little  McHargs,  who  were  listening  with 
intent  interest  to  every  detail,  close  against  her  ample 
bosom.  "I  tell  John  that  Donald  McQuade  ain't  himself 
yet;  he  ain't  come  to.  It'll  take  time,  and  his  trouble  has 
turned  him.  I  told  Hetty  Shedd  so,  but  she  can't  see  it. 
She  is  mad  clear  through  and  I  can't  blame  her." 

61 
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At  this,  seven-year-old  Judy  piped  up  from  the  ^encir- 
cling mother  arm:  "Me  and  Julie  McQuade  are  old  friends. 
She  reads  her  stories  to  me  and  Jimmie  give  me  a  May 
basket  once." 

"They're  good  children,"  said  Mrs.  McHarg,  smiling  as 
if  at  some  remembrance.  "Jeanie  McQuade,  that's  his 
daughter,  is  different  from  the  others.  She's  got  a  way 
with  her  that  would  make  you  think  she  was  one  of  your 
real  haughty  ones,  but,  lor',  deep  down  under  her  skin 
she's  like  any  other  kid. 

"I  was  down  at  the  schoolhouse  one  day  a  year  ago  to 
hear  the  children  say  their  pieces  and  sing  all  their  new 
songs.  Miss  Corbeal,  that's  the  teacher,  asked  me  to  come; 
and  at  recess  while  we  was  talking  inside  betwixt  ourselves 
about  some  doings  up  the  Creek  way,  we  heard  Jean  Mc- 
Quade and  our  foreman's  girl,  she's  the  same  age,  having 
it  out  behind  the  shed  with  some  pretty  high  words. 

"Jeanie  was  standing  up  for  her  father  as  the  bkst  miner 
'round  here,  and  the  foreman's  girl  was  standing  up  for  her 
father  as  he  knowed  more  than  Don  which,  believe  me, 
did  not  set  well  on  Jean  Kempsey  McQuade's  daughter. 
Jean  McQuade,  Jean  Kempsey  that  was,  used  to  keep 
school  here  'fore  she  was  married— evening  school  for  the 
men,  you  know— and  her  children  are  awful  smart;  they 
don't  stand  for  no  putting  down." 

"And  tell  what  Jeanie  McQuade  said,  mother."  Judy 
was  tense  at  this  point. 

"Jean  said  her  mother  said  their  daddy  was  the  best 
man  on  earth,  and  her  mother  knowed  what  she  was  say- 
ing." 

"And  the  foreman's  girl  said—"  Judy  prompted  hastily 
as  her  mother  paused  to  smile  again  at  the  recollection. 

"She  said,  'I  can  go  you  one  better,  Jean  McQuade,  for 
my  mother  says  my  father  is  the  only  man  on  earth,  and 
she  knows  more  than  your  mother  does.'" 
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"  'He  isn't,  she  doesn't,  he  isn't,  she  doesn't!'  Jean 
kind  of  shrieked  it  out,  and  the  foreman's  girl  up  and 
shouted  so  loud  you  could  have  heard  her  half  a  mile  down 
the  track:  'He  is,  I  tell  you — he  is — he  is!'  And,  believe 
me,"  Mrs.  McHarg  hitched  forward  on  her  chair,  warming 
to  her  subject,  "there  was  some  holy  ructions. 

"Jean  and  the  other  girl  flew  at  each  other  like  two  fight- 
ing cocks,  and  bunted  their  heads  into  each  other  and 
pulled  one  another's  hair  and  screamed  and  hollered;  and 
me  and  Miss  Corbeal  ran  out  and  got  hold  of  'em. 

"I  grabbed  Jean  and,  believe  me,  I  grabbed  two  hand- 
fuls,  for  they  had  clinched  for  all  the  world  like  those  Jap 
wrestlers  we  saw  at  the  show  two  years  ago.  I  yanked  and 
hauled  with  Jim  and  Julie  pulling  at  me  behind,  and  Miss 
Corbeal  doing  the  same  with  Moll.  By  that  time  the  chil- 
dren was  all  standing  'round  hooting  and  howling:  'Go  it, 
Jean — get  a  rise  out  of  her,  Moll.' 

"I  was  so  upset  and  excited  I  didn't  know  when  to  stop 
pulling,  all  my  idea  being  to  get  'em  separated  'fore  they 
clawed  each  other's  eyes  out.  Miss  Corbeal  was  feeling 
about  the  same,  she  told  me  afterwards;  and  the  first  thing 
we  knowed  the  two  girls  let  go  all  of  a  sudden,  and  over  I 
went  on  my  back  with  Jean  on  top  of  me,  and  between  her 
long  kicking  legs  I  could  see  Miss  Corbeal  was  down,  too, 
pretty  well  mixed  up  with  Moll.  The  boys  and  girls  was 
all  yelling  and  dancing  'round  like  wild  Injuns,  and  the 
Kanawha  Express — that's  our  tony  train,  all  parlor  cars, 
you  know — come  thundering  along  with  every  passenger 
on  our  side  gawking  at  the  sight  of  us.  Tchk,  tchk — " 

Judy  gave  a  long  sigh  of  ecstasy  which  her  mother  echoed 
with  one  of  relief. 

"Believe  me,"  was  her  conclusion,  "there  are  times 
when  a  mother  of  three  gets  into  places  that  certainly  are 
unbecoming  to  a  church  member  in  good  and  regular  stand- 
ing like  me.  John  laughed  himself  sick  over  it  when  I  told 
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him,  but  I  ain't  been  able  to  smile  at  it  till  lately—" 
Adrien's  laugh  rang  out  peal  upon  peal,  interrupting  her, 
"—  and  I  see  you  take  it  about  as  he  did."  She  laughed 
outright,  the  children  joining  her. 

He  decided  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Jean  McQuade 
at  the  first  opportunity.  He  liked  her  pluck.  He  knew  he 
must  have  seen  her  beside  the  track,  yesterday— the  taller 
of  the  two  girls,  the  one  with  the  hair  he  mistook  for 
sunshine. 

Pat  Burke's  cabin  stands  above  the  gorge  on  the  "flat", 
so  called  by  the  Wenbyans  because  it  is  a  small  level  un- 
eroded  portion  of  the  great  sloping  tableland  of  West 
Virginia.  The  greater  part  of  its  hard  timber  has  been  cut 
off,  and  now  there  is  a  small  growth  of  birch  and  oak  more 
like  a  copse,  and  acres  of  berry  bushes.  Much  of  the  spruce 
has  been  left  and  a  few  white  pines  that  root  on  the  edge  of 
the  gorge. 

East  and  south  the  eye  looks  out  upon  what  John  Mc- 
Harg  called  "the  roof  of  West  Virginia",  an  irregular  roof 
that  in  the  southeast  distances  rolls  up  to  the  crests  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  all  about  in 
the  nearer  foreground  shows  the  ridges,  the  small  plateaux, 
the  indentures  of  transverse  valley,  of  ravine  and  gorge, 
and  the  deep  longitudinal  furrow  made  in  the  earth-crust 
by  the  Great  Kanawha. 

During  the  forenoon,  Bunker  Powers  was  seen  by  the 
villagers  going  back  and  forth  from  the  general  store  and 
small  lumber  yard  up  to  the  end  of  the  road  where  he  dis- 
appeared around  the  outcrop  of  rock.  Just  before  mid- 
day the  store  sent  out  its  one  mule-team,  and  delivered 
goods  at  the  cabin  on  the  "flat":  boards,  cleats,  some  ce- 
ment, nails,  a  small  cook  stove,  long  stove  pipe,  a  cot,  a 
mattress,  a  few  earthenware  dishes,  a  pot  and  pan  or  two, 
with  a  miscellany  of  groceries,  soap,  etc. 
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Bunker  Powers  was  in  his  element,  the  element  he  loved ; 
the  great  out-of-doors  filled  with  warm  spring  sunshine 
and  the  homey  pungent  smell  of  pine  and  spruce.  He  put 
on  the  neck  yoke,  purchased  at  the  store,  and  with  two 
brand  new  water  pails  suspended  therefrom  and  jingling 
beside  him  he  sprinted  over  to  the  spring  the  whereabouts 
of  which  John  McHarg  had  indicated  in  the  dusk  of  twi- 
light the  day  before,  at  the  same  time  characterizing  it 
as  the  best  water  in  Wenby. 

He  felt  he  could  never  have  enough  of  this  water;  in 
very  truth  there  was  a  bead  on  it  as  he  drank  again  and 
again  from  his  tin  cup.  Pat  Burke  had  done  a  neat  bit  of 
masonry  on  the  curb  of  this  spring.  The  greenest  of  mosses 
grew  about  it.  A  stand  of  spruce  sheltered  it,  and  its 
clear  water  reflected  their  shadowing  branches  and  the 
bits  of  blue  sky  seen  through  their  interstices.  He  wondered 
what  more  the  "flat"  would  yield  him  besides  the  cabin, 
this  clear-welling  spring,  and  the  "downwood"  of  the 
forest  "ready  to  hand  and  a-plenty"  as  John  McHarg 
assured  him. 

He  took  his  way  carefully  back  to  the  cabin  through  the 
copse  of  birch  and  tiny  oaks.  He  said  to  himself  he  must 
make  time  to  clear  a  path  to  the  spring;  he  must  pipe  the 
water  to  his  cabin.  He  began  to  plan  this  and  that  and  the 
other  till  he  laughed  aloud  at  his  fancies;  he  reminded  him- 
self that  he  was  due  at  the  mine  to-morrow. 

He  set  his  stove  under  the  big  pine  on  the  edge  of  the 
gorge  in  front  of  the  cabin,  and  here  in  an  expansive  mood 
of  joyousness,  by  means  of  his  own  camp  outfit,  he  got 
together  his  first  meal  with  a  keen  zest  in  living  just  for 
the  sake  of  eating  it.  He  cooked  the  bacon,  fried  the  eggs, 
made  his  coffee,  and  cut  the  crust  of  the  11  home-made" 
bakery  loaf  with  his  pocket  knife.  When  all  was  ready  he 
drank  his  coffee  from  a  fat  brown  earthenware  crock  with 
a  crook  of  a  handle. 
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Afterwards  he  gave  himself  just  one  half  hour  with  his 
pipe  in  that  sunny  peace  of  midday  on  the  heights,  be- 
neath a  sky,  cloud-flecked  here  and  there,  that  arched  to 
meet  the  faint  blue  surge  of  mountain  crests  in  the  southern 
distance. 

Then  he  went  to  work. 

He  felt  within  him  the  strength  of  two  men  in  the  clear 
windswept  skyey  spaces  all  about  him,  outlined  to  the 
northwest  by  the  forest  behind  him,  and  spread  out  before 
him  over  a  mountain  world  touched  alternately  by  sun- 
shine and  shadow  as,  from  time  to  time,  high  white  clouds, 
slowly  drifting  over  crest,  and  ridge,  and  slope,  and  wooded 
heights,  obscured  the  sun.  It  was  such  a  change  from 
his  last  two  years'  environment:  the  Black  Country  of 
the  anthracite  coal  regions.  Had  he  realized  it,  the  strength 
within  him  was  a  dual  one,  both  physical  and  spiritual. 

With  the  cement  he  pointed  up  a  few  weak  spots  in  Pat 
Burke's  substantial  outside  chimney  of  stone;  he  battened 
some  yawning  boards  of  the  cabin  walls,  and  climbing  to 
the  ridge-pole  cut  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  permit  egress  for 
the  long  stove  pipe.  For  safety  he  tinned  it  neatly.  Then 
he  set  up  his  small  cook  stove  in  that  end  of  the  cabin  op- 
posite the  stone  fireplace,  and  knocked  up  a  shelf  or  two 
to  help  out  until  he  could  do  better. 

He  set  three  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  cabin  and 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  Pat  Burke  knew  a  thing  or 
two  when  he  put  oak  shutters  on  the  four  windows;  only, 
he  had  hooked  them  on  the  outside  forgetting  that  boys 
are  boys.  He  finished  the  day's  work  by  gathering  a  bundle 
of  fagots,  at  the  same  time  filling  his  empty  tool  kit  with 
pine  and  spruce  cones. 


vni 


The  one  room  of  the  cabin  was  clean  and  wholesome. 
The  winds  of  many  a  season  had  swept  through  it,  winter 
frosts  and  summer  suns  sweetened  the  spruce  boards  as 
they  weathered  them.  To  be  sure,  birds  had  nested  here, 
at  times,  and  squirrels  bedded  themselves  and  their  stores 
for  a  season  in  a  drift  of  dried  leaves,  birch  and  young  oak, 
that  found  entrance  through  the  broken  panes. 

An  hour's  work  settled  him  for  the  night.  His  supper, 
a  half  dozen  of  Mrs  McHarg's  fresh  doughnuts,  coffee, 
bread  and  butter,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese, 
satisfied  the  inner  man.  Afterwards,  in  peace  of  mind  and 
bodily  ease  after  his  day's  labor,  he  lay  on  the  cot  before 
the  fire  of  pine  branches  and  waste  ends  from  his  carpenter- 
ing, smoking  his  pipe  and  watching  the  swirl  of  the  flames 
up  Pat  Burke's  chimney. 

He  was  thinking  much  of  Celia  Boncceur.  How  she  would 
love  this  sort  of  thing!  He  wished  with  all  his  heart  she 
were  down  here  with  him.  What  fun  they  could  have  to- 
gether, what  talks.  How  comfy  she  was  to  live  with. 
How  she  had  mothered  him  when  she  was  a  small  girl  of 
nine  and  he  just  a  little  past  five.  Why  the  deuce  hadn't 
Dick  been  able  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  to  capture  her? 
He  wondered  if  Dick  would  try  again,  make  a  go  of  it  the 
third  time.  He  knew  his  brother  was  hard  hit. 

He  lost  himself  for  a  while  in  just  wondering,  trying  to 
piece  together  certain  impressions  he  received  while  at 
home  for  two  weeks  in  the  present  month.  If  Celia  could 
only  be  with  him  for  an  hour  he  would  make  her  tell — 
although  after  all  it  was  none  of  his  business  whom  she 
cared  for;  that  is,  it  had  not  been  any  of  his  business  here- 
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tofore.  But  now?  He  did  not  quite  know  whether  to 
make  it  his  business  or  not.  He  only  knew  that  he  would 
give,  he  could  not  say  exactly  what,  just  to  see  her  sitting  on 
that  grocery  box  by  the  fire  where  he  could  look  at  her, 
look  his  fill.  She  was  good  to  look  at;  every  one  said  that. 

The  quick  flame  died  down,  but  he  failed  to  feed  it.  He 
rose,  lighted  his  coal  oil  lamp,  and  opening  his  gripsack 
fumbled  about  in  one  of  its  deep  pockets.  He  brought 
forth  a  handful  of  letters.  Among  them  were  a  few  of 
Celia's  he  kept  with  him. 

They  had  meant  much  to  him  during  his  two  years  m  the 
"Black  Country",  indeed  they  would  always  mean  some- 
thing to  him  in  whatever  country  he  might  find  himself. 
He  looked  at  the  dates— he  had  numbered  the  letters  and 
written  a  foot-note  on  each— and  opened  her  first  to  him. 
He  remembered  just  where  and  when  he  read  it:  on  Hazle- 
ton  Mountain  in  the  central  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania, 
after  his  day's  work  as  miner's  laborer  in  the  mine. 

"July  ist,  191 2. 
"Oh,  Boy,  what  have  you  'been  and  gone  and  done'? 
And  never  until  yesterday  to  let  me  know— me,  your 
'little  mother',  Celia— that  you  are  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  earning  your  own  living;  the  latter  is  of  course  com- 
mendable, but  the  former—. 

"Now  why,  why  have  you  chosen  this  particular  place 
of  all  places  for  your  work,  you  who  love  light  and  air  and 
open  spaces  in  which  to  breathe  and  run  and  race,  yes, 
and  to  whoop  like  an  Indian  and  shout  and  sing  at  the 
top  of  your  good  baritone?  Why,  I  ask  you,  Dreen,  to 
whom  all  these  things  have  always  been  so  necessary? 
Do  tell  me,  that  is  if  you  know  yourself.  In  the  circum- 
stances I  have  a  right  to  be  sceptical,  have  I  not? 

"I  have  written  reams  to  Uncle  Adrien  in  my  efforts 
to  extract  an  enlightening  word  or  two  as  to  your  where- 
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abouts  and  your  doings;  but  on  that  subject  he  has  shut 
up  like  a  clam — you  know  he  can  do  it,  and  how  he  does  it — , 
after  telling  me  you  were  'on  a  job  of  your  own  choosing 
in  Pennsylvania.'  I  have  floundered  helplessly  in  wonder- 
ing and  guessing  for  two  months. 

4 'There,  I  am  heaving  a  sigh  of  mental  relief,  for  finally 
you  have  come  up  to  the  surface  like  a  whale — to  breathe, 
I  suppose.  You  can't  stand  it  alone  in  those  depths  any 
longer,  can  you? 

"Will  you  tell  me  in  your  next,  which  I  want  by  return 
mail,  what  is  your  idea  in  starting  in  on  such  a  job?  Upon 
what  career  you  are  entering  in  getting  so  far  beneath  the 
earth's  crust. 

"What  can  Uncle  i\drien  think  of  your  choice  when  he 
so  needs  you  in  the  business? 

"Of  course  I  have  written  to  Dick  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened, but  he  is  as  much  in  the  dark  as  I,  barring  the  affair 
of  the  shops.  You  could  fire  your  mine  with  the  last  ex- 
plosive page  of  his  letter  about  you,  for  all  he  is  a  Ph.  D. 
and  knows  no  end  of  things. 

"I  am  so  impatient  for  your  next  letter  to  help  me  under- 
stand the  whys  and  wherefores  of  this  queer  proceeding  of 
yours,  that  I  will  cut  mine  short  only  assuring  you,  dear  old 
Boy,  that  I  love  you  always — so  how  can  I  help  your  interests 
being  mine,  whether  you  choose  to  be  in  the  1  heavens  above' 
as  an  aviator,  or  'in  the  earth  beneath'  as  a  miner? — And 
you  know  that  I  am  always,  as  I  was  at  nine  years  old, 

"Your  'little  mother,' 

"Celia. 

"P.  S.  You  were  the  dearest  little  chap  and  gave  promise 
of  being  in  the  course  of  time  the  dearest  big  one  ever; 
but  you've  hatched  out  into  a  grimy  miner's  laborer  whom 
I  think  I  shouldn't  care  to  kiss.  Oh,  Dreen  dear,  why 
have  you  done  this?" 

Letter  I.  Read  on  the  mountain  after  work. 
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"December  17th,  1912. 

"Dear, 

"I  scorn  the  superlative  of  this  endearment  and  likewise 
any  pet  name.  The  reason  follows:  I  understand  I  am  to 
address  you  hereafter  and  till  further  notice  as  'Bunker 
Powers'?  Well,  if  ever  I  thought  that  you  would  welcome 
any  such  degeneration  of  your  good  old  Huguenot  name, 
Boncceur,  into  Bunker! 

"You  like  that  better,  do  you?  Please  note  that  I 
hold  to  Boncceur,  and  if  ever  you  send  me  a  letter  addressed 
through  absent-mindedness  to  Miss  Celia  Bunker— then 
I  warn  you  that  we  two,  heretofore  'twin  souls',  are  dis- 
united for  good  and  all. 

"Some  news:  I  am  off  on  leave  for  a  week  at  Christmas 
and  like  a  homing  pigeon  fly  straight  to  The  Hospice. 
Dick,  too,  will  be  there  and  a  new  friend  of  his  you  and  I 
have  never  seen,  Bailey  Tennant.  I  have  asked  Miriam 
to  round  out  our  quartette. 

"Oh,  dear  Good  Heart— may  I  still  use  my  translation 
of  Boncceur  for  my  most  intimate  pet  name?  I  have  always 
gratified  myself  in  finding  new  ones  for  you,  so  indulge 
me— how  we  shall  miss  you!  Don't  you  wish  you  were 
to  be  with  us?  You  are  one  of  a  stiff-necked  generation, 
so  it  is  no  use  to  say  any  more.  ' 

"I  am  glad  Uncle  Adrien  is  to  have  two  of  the  'bothers', 
as  he  still  calls  us,  at  home  for  a  week  of  cheer.  You  know 
Miriam  is  a  great  favorite  of  his;  at  one  time  I  thought 
her  one  of  the  many  of  yours,  and  I  fancy— only  fancy,  you 
know— that  he  has  his  eye  on  her  for  you.  Yes,  I  do,  be- 
cause he  suggested  her  name  as  guest.  Now  you,  as  you 
read  this,  with  your  practical  turn  of  mind,  are  'pshawing 
and  pooh-poohing'  at  my  sentiment;  but  you  know  per- 
fectly well,  Bunker  Powers  (how  do  you  like  the  look  of 
that?  I  have  to  confess  it  has  a  good  masculine  ring), 
that  you  can  never  accuse  me  of  sentimentality.  Senti- 
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ment,  then?  Oh,  yes,  I  am  steeped  in  it  and  I  hope  to 
remain  steeped  in  it  till  I  am  eighty,  if  I  ever  live  to  be  that 
age. 

"Between  us,  I  think  Uncle  Adrien  has  more  real  senti- 
ment than  any  one  I  have  ever  known;  and  when  I  say  that 
I  am  glad  he  is  to  have  our  special  human  cheer  at  Christ- 
mas, I  must  supplement  that  statement  with  my  expressed 
rooted  conviction  that  I  do  not  feel  we  are  necessary  to  his 
real  happiness  at  that  special  time.  You  know  what  his 
custom  is;  and  you  will  remember  how  ever  since  we  were 
little  children  he  leaves  us  suddenly  on  Christmas  Eve  to 
shut  himself  into  his  library  for  one  hour  by  the  clock? 
As  I  grow  older  I  know  by  intuition  that  he  is  in  spirit 
with  Aunt  Isobel  whom  mother  told  me  I  had  seen  once 
but  of  whom,  because  I  was  so  young,  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion. When,  after  that  quiet  hour  of  communion  with  his 
wife,  he  comes  out  to  join  us  in  our  fun  and  frolic,  his  face 
is  radiant  with  some  inner  light. 

"By  the  way,  now  that  you  have  given  me  your  reason 
for  leaving  home  and  seeking  work  in  the  Black  Country, 
all  you  say  of  that  region  fascinates  me  with  the  kind  of 
fascination  that  kept  me  peeking  fearfully  at  Dora's  illus- 
trations of  Dante's  Inferno.  You  know  the  big  edition, 
as  large  as  an  atlas,  that  still  lies  on  the  lower  library  shelf? 

"I  recall  one  wintry  night  years  ago,  when  Uncle  Adrien 
was  away.  A  north  wind  was  fairly  shrieking  under  the 
eaves,  tearing  at  the  shutters  and  setting  every  loose  win- 
dow casement  to  rattling  unmercifully.  Can't  you  hear 
above  it  all  that  steady  roar  of  the  gale  through  the  great 
spruce  forest  above  us  on  Beaver  Tail?  And  I  remember 
how  just  before  bedtime  Dick  dared  us  children  to  look  at 
the  Dore  pictures  of  Dante's  great  winds  of  hell  which,  he 
told  us,  carry  the  lost  souls  around  and  around  and  around, 
forever  and  forever  and  forever — the  wind  howling  like  a 
banshee  all  the  time — Oh! 
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"I  was  like  one  quaking  mould  of  jelly  as  I  looked;  and 
you,  Dreen,  having  accepted  the  challenge  (Dick  had  only 
to  'stump'  us  to  make  us  dare  and  do  anything),  glued  your 
round  frightened  eyes  to  the  horrid  picture  page  and  set 
your  little  teeth  tightly  together  that  they  might  not 
chatter. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  great  winds  on  that  wintry 
night  or  their  gruesome  twins,  the  winds  in  the  Dore  pic- 
ture. I  remember  the  fire  suddenly  dying  down;  I  believe 
to  this  day  that  Dick  contrived  that  somehow. 

"He  said  his  father  told  him  to  be  sure  to  bank  the  fire 
before  going  up  to  bed;  but  I  know  he  made  an  awful  sputter 
suddenly  behind  our  backs  to  scare  us  just  one  degree  more, 
and  then  shovelled  on  ashes  so  fast  that  in  no  time  the  room 
was  nearly  dark.  There  was  just  one  awful  red  Eye  left 
glaring  at  us  from  the  soot  at  the  back  of  the  fireplace— 
a  winking,  glittering  infernal  Eye  that  held  us  terror-bound 
like  the  Ancient  Mariner's.  Ugh!  I  shiver  at  the  thought 
of  it  and  of  Dick,  the  rascal,  leaving  the  room  so  suddenly, 
after  he  had  quenched  the  fire,  and  banging  the  library 
door  with  such  force  that  the  shock  brought  us  to  our  feet 
and  started  us  on  a  pell-mell  rush  for  the  bedrooms. 

"Betty  had  put  out  the  lights  early  on  that  special  night 
just  to  torment  us,  I  verily  believe,  because  we  would  not 
go  up  to  bed  when  she  bade  us;  and  in  the  dark  you  fell 
on  the  top  stair.  I,  craven,  jumped  over  your  prostrate 
body  before  you  had  time  to  pick  yourself  up,  and  landed 
somehow  in  my  bedroom. 

"I  don't  remember  to  have  undressed,  but  I  suppose  I 
must  have;  for  Betty,  when  she  came  in  to  light  the  fire 
the  next  morning,  found  me  in  the  proper  night  robe.  But 
you,  poor  seven-year-old  darling,  whom  I  left  prone  on  the 
floor  of  that  dark  gusty  hall  with  the  shrieking  winds  and 
the  rattling  windows— not  much  of  the  'little  mother' 
about  that!— you,  she  discovered  in  full  dress,  boots  and 
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all,  beneath  the  bed  clothes,  red  as  to  face  and  half 
smothered  as  to  air,  but  sound  asleep.  Bless  you;  you  al- 
ways were  a  trump. 

"But  how  I  am  running  on!  And  I  began  by  intending 
to  ask  you  to  tell  me  'some  more'  when  you  take  another 
trip  by  yourself  on  your  free  6 all-Sunday.'  That  descrip- 
tion of  your  snowy  night  ride  in  the  train  to  Altoona  and 
around  the  Horse-Shoe  Curve  of  that  western  ridge  of  the 
Alleghanies,  the  glare  of  the  great  coke  ovens  splotching 
the  snow  with  crimson  stains  for  miles  along  the  route, 
and  all  above  and  around  the  ghostly  heights !  I  envy  you 
all  this.   No  more  to-night. 

"  Celia." 

Letter  XXXI.  Dead  homesick — Keep  stiff  upper  lip. 
I  wish  I  could  remember  my  mother's  face. 

"May  4th,  1913. 

"Dear  Dreen, 

"  What  is  the  matter?  Have  you  come  into  such  a  con- 
dition of  mind,  induced  by  your  black  environment,  that 
you  don't  wish  to  see  me? 

"I  write  you  plainly  enough  that  I  want  so  much  to  run 
up  into  Pennsylvania  for  a  few  days  to  see  you  and  your 
surroundings  and  something  of  your  metier;  and  you  reply 
that  you  would  rather  I  did  not  come,  not  yet. — I  am  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  you  will  ever  want  to  see  me  again.  I 
don't  pretend  to  understand  your  state  of  mind,  but  I 
am  fully  aware  that  it  is  not  one  conducive  to  my  visiting 
the  Black  Country;  I  can't  conceive  why.  Do  you  realize 
that  by  your  own  wish  I  have  not  seen  you  for  more  than 
a  year? 

"I  am  both  disappointed  in  you  and  cross  with  you,  a 
combination  that  is  apt  to  make  me  bilious  of  body  and 
homesick  of  soul,  so  I  am  off,  for  a  ten  days'  cure  of  both, 
to  the  dear  old  Hospice  and  my  mountains. 
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"Despite  your  seeming  indifference  to  my  cheerful  com- 
pany, I  will  send  my  love  to  you.  So  here  it  is  with  a  small 
%'  for  I  am  still  cross  with  you. 

"  Celia  Boncceur." 
Letter  LII.    Glad  she  scolds— helps  me  to  keep  from 
slopping  over. 

"The  Hospice,  May  ioth,  1913. 

"Dear  Dreen, 

"  I  see  it  all,  all  my  stupidity.  The  mistake  is  mine. 
Your  yesterday's  letter  convinced  me  of  it. 

"Yes,  I  acknowledge  it:  I  have  been  treating  you  as  if 
you  were  still  a  boy,  writing  down  to  you  instead  of  up  to 
you,  and  in  my  purblindness  fancying  the  years  have  been 
standing  still  with  you  although  not  with  me. 

"But  in  this,  you,  too,  Dear,  have  been  a  little  at  fault. 
You  have  given  me  so  few  reasons  for  your  work  in  the  coal 
fields;  so  few  hints  of  your  own  changing  attitude  towards 
life  in  general  and  the  life  in  particular  of  which  you  are  now 
a  part. 

"True,  as  you  write,  'we  don't  keep  tabs'  on  our  changing 
view  points.  If  we  did  we  should  become  so  self-conscious, , 
so  absorbed  in  our  own  little  world  that  the  larger  one  about 
us  would  be  in  part  blotted  out. 

"Dreen,  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  as  a  hurt  boy,  hurt 
in  your  pride,  disappointed  that  you  could  not  have  your 
own  way,  your  'innings,'  in  the  line  of  life  you  had  laid 
out  for  yourself.  Contrary  to  your  own  nature,  as  I  knew 
it,  I  pictured  you  as  a  bit  pessimistic  because  you  were 
thwarted  in  your  first  ambition,  and  'sore'  because  of  the 
means  taken  by  the  men  in  your  father's  employ,  dependent 
as  they  are  on  the  industry  for  their  livelihood,  to  thwart 
that  ambition. 

"Instead  I  find  you  have  been  thinking.  Something 
that,  in  past  years,  I  have  not  associated  with  your  make-up. 
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You  were  all  alive  with  action;  that  alone  seemed  to  satisfy 
you,  that  and  your  passion  for  the  miracle  of  the  great 
out-of-doors. 

"And  now  you  say  that  there  in  that  foreign  environment  * 
busy  with  your  daily  work  so  far  within  the  earth's  crust, 
thoughts  have  come  to  you  for  which  you  have  had  to 
mine;  as  well  as  for  the  coal  that  warms  our  thousands  of 
homes  and  brings  to  millions  bodily  solace  and  comfort. 
May  I  have  some  ef  them,  sometime,  somewhere?  For 
I,  too,  have  been  thinking,  but  never  thought  of  telling 
you. 

"I  will  not,  perhaps  cannot,  write  to  you  much  more  in 
this  vein;  only  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  beginning 
to  understand,  to  realize  that  now  I  have  in  you  the  man 
to  become  acquainted  with,  no  longer  the  boy.  But  man 
or  boy,  you  know  I  want  to  see  you  just  the  same,  and  I 
am  glad  you  are  going  to  lift  the  embargo  and  let  me  visit 
your  Black  Country  sometime.  After  this  I  can  write  so 
much  more  freely  to  you. 

"I  am  already  making  little  beginnings  of  schemes  for 
my  own  small  part  in  life;  I  shall  not  know  definitely  until 
I  shall  have  finished  my  entire  course  in  training.  My 
decision  will  be  made  in  March,  then  a  few  months  more  and 
by  June  first  I  am  free.  I  hope  to  spend  that  summer  with 
Uncle  Adrien  in  the  dear  home — then  to  my  work. 

"You  say  in  your  last  that  you  have  opened  a  great  page 
in  a  wonderful  Book.   I  can  only  guess  at  your  meaning, 

"God  bless  you,  dear  Dreen. 

C. 

P.  S.  I  have  never  known  such  a  May  day  as  this — 
never:  warm  like  the  last  of  June.  I  am  writing  in  the  or- 
chard, in  the  low  crotch  of  our  special  apple  tree,  its  branches 
white  and  pink  with  massed  blooms,  spreading  low  all 
around  to  the  grass,  you  know  so  well  how.  To-day  it 
forms  a  kind  of  divine  tent  in  which  to  entertain  angels 
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unawares.  Between  its  branches  I  can  get  a  glimpse  of 
sapphire— a  bit  of  heaven  reflected  in  the  lake. 

"  The  bees  are  droning,  the  wind  moving  softly  among 
the  buds  and  blossoms.  I  love  that  verse:  'He  maketh 
His  angels  winds.'  Do  you  know  it?  Perhaps,  after  all, 
I  am  really  entertaining  angels.  Uncle  Adrien  always 
speaks  to  me  of  the  orchard  as  '  Isobel's  Garden.'  He  told 
me  she  helped;  in  her  girl's  way,  to  set  out  the  young  trees." 

Letter  LXXIII.  Read  at  my  nooning  in  Chamber  No. 
42,  by  the  light  of  my  lamp  and— I  saw  an  apple  orchard 
in  full  bloom.  Thanks,  Celia. 

"New  York,  April  17th,  1914- 
"Now,  Adrien  Boncceur  Powers,  I  protest;  without 
waiting  to  hear  of  my  plans  you  are  'on  the  wing'  again, 
and  to  West  Virginia.  Well,  good  luck  to  you— I  can  trust 
myself  to  say  nothing  more  to-day  except  those  impotent 
words,  'You'll  be  sorry',  as  I  used  to  say  when  you  were 
a  smaU  boy  and  did  unexpected,  upsetting  things  to  my 
plans. 

"Do  you  remember  my  dolls'  tea  party?  And  how,  after 
I  had  prepared  everything  and  gone  into  the  house  to 
fetch  my  dolls,  you,  'nosing  around'  and  scenting  some- 
thing good  under  the  lilac  bush,  spied  my  small  tea  table, 
and  the  little  cakes  Betty  baked  and  frosted?  When  I 
appeared  with  my  invited  guests,  you  had  already  cap- 
tured your  puppy  and  three  kittens  and  were  entertaining 
your  pets  at  my  dolls'  expense.  I  think  it  was  the  only 
time  I  ever  slapped  an  animal;  but  I  slapped  the  faces  of 
those  three  kittens,  that  of  the  puppy,  and  then— yours. 
A  free-for-all  fight  broke  up  that  party.  I  never  confessed 
it  to  you  and  Dick  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at,  but  I  played 
with  my  doUs  until  I  was  fourteen !  Now  I  have  the  babies. 

"I  have  not  written  before  about  my  decision  because 
I  have  been  coming  to  it  almost  unconsciously  for  many 
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months;  and  only  recently  have  been  made  aware  that  it 
is  a  decision. 

"I  find  on  investigation  that  there  is  a  real  field  of  help- 
fulness for  me  in  the  anthracite  region,  in  Carbon  or  Schuyl- 
kill County.  I  have  had  some  illuminating  talks  with 
Bailey  Tennant  whose  uncle,  an  individual  mine  owner, 
used  to  have  his  home  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  but  now 
lives  here.  Through  Bailey's  courtesy  I  have  had  practical 
talks  with  the  uncle,  and  these  talks  have  crystallized  my 
plan  which  is  to  undertake  district  nursing  for  children  in 
one  of  those  counties.  If  I  can,  I  want  to  put  into  practice, 
by  way  of  classes  for  mothers,  what  I  have  learned  in  my 
post  graduate  course. 

"  I  hoped  to  be  near  you  to  use  some  of  your  experience  of 
the  past  two  years  as  a  basis  for  the  surer  and  better  begin- 
ning of  my  work,  and  now?  Well,  the  work  such  as  it  is,  will 
go  on  without  you.  I  am  going  into  Pennsylvania  next  week 
to  look  over  the  ground  and  situation  thoroughly.  I  have 
letters  of  introduction  and  want  any  that  you  can  give  me. 

"  I  am  in  the  throes  of  last  theses  and  daily  tests  in  practi- 
cal tenement  work  which  latter  mean  climbing  stairs  till 
I  ache.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  peaceful  Hospice  and 
the  summer  with  Uncle  Adrien — counting  the  days  now. 

"Tell  me,  that  is  if  you  will,  why  you  have  changed  to  soft 
coal  mining  and  how  long,  Dreen,  you  are  to  keep  this  up? 

"You  say  that  the  present  conditions  of  your  work  and 
surroundings  will  not  permit  you  to  leave  for  a  month's 
vacation  at  home.  Then  you  really  have  6  put  yourself  in 
his  place',  working  for  your  living  as  if  you  had  nothing 
behind  you?  I  wonder  sometimes,  Dreen,  if  we,  who  have 
a  little  behind  us,  can  put  ourselves  in  others'  places  except 
through  sympathy  and  imagination? 

"You  have  grown  away  from  me  in  these  last  years, 
Dreen,  in  so  many  things;  I  shall  never  be  able  to  catch  up. 

"Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  will  have  settled 
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in  your  new  field  of  work.  I  hear  Dick  has  decided  to  spend 
his  four  months  of  holidays  in  Europe.  Uncle  Adrien  wrote 
me  two  days  ago  about  it. 

"  Lovingly, 
"  Celia." 

Letter  XC.  Forwarded  from  Black  Diamond  Valley. 
What  the  devil  is  she  calling  him  "Bailey"  for?— Just  in 
time  to  head  her  off  from  Pennsylvania—   April  19th. 

Bunker  Powers  smiled  as  he  folded  the  last  letter.  He 
did  not  really  object  to  a  competitor.  A  game  was  no  game 
without  one,  provided,  as  in  the  present  case,  he  was  not 
one's  only  brother.  It  was  just  like  Celia  to  choose  a  coal 
field  for  her  first  operations;  she  always  did  the  unexpected, 
and  was  more  than  generous  in  her  fertile  ideas  and  plans. 
One  thing,  however,  he  determined  to  decide  for  her  and  for 
himself:  he  had  been  quite  long  enough  without  her  com- 
panionship; he  needed  it  and  intended  to  have  it. 

He  put  away  the  letters  in  the  gripsack;  then  he  scribbled 
on  the  cramped  space  of  a  postcard,  picturing  Hawk's  Nest 
and  the  Kanawha— even  small  bait  might  help  him  at  this 
time  and  he  knew  Celia's  love  for  all  natural  beauty  — 
asking  her  as  a  favor  to  defer  her  decision  for  a  month  until 
he  should  have  looked  over  the  situation  here  in  Wenby. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  cabin  and  looked  about.  He 
had  forgotten  to  change  the  hooks  on  the  oak  shutters;  he 
would  make  that  good  to-morrow.  He  stepped  out  into 
the  open.  A  gentle  wind  sang  in  the  tall  pines.  All  Wenby, 
invisible  from  the  "flat",  was  silent.  The  moon  filled  the 
night  with  its  white  radiance  so  blotting  out  the  stars.  Afar 
he  heard  the  baying  of  a  hound.  He  felt  it  good  to  be  here: 
in  the  cabin  on  the  "flat",  in  the  little  coal-mining  settle- 
ment of  Wenby,  West  Virginia. 

He  went  inside,  put  out  the  light,  lay  down  on  the  cot, 
rolled  himself  in  his  blanket  and  promptly  fell  asleep. 


IX 


That  same  afternoon  Mrs.  McHarg  made  a  point  of 
going  "down  the  track",  a  local  expression  for  the  few 
cabins  along  the  river,  to  call  first  at  Hetty  Shedd's  before 
going  to  McQuade's.  She  took  off  her  hat  and  prepared 
for  a  conference. 

Mrs.  Shedd,  a  buxom  widow  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty, 
fortified  her  guest  and  herself  with  a  cup  of  tea  and  some 
fresh  gingerbread.  Her  neighbor  complimented  her  hostess 
on  her  "light  hand"  with  the  cake,  and  spoke  her  mind  be- 
tween mouthfuls  thereby  interrupting  the  almost  constant 
flow  of  Mrs.  Shedd's  monologues.  As  a  social  diplomatist 
she  was  at  first  conciliatory,  for  the  immediate  talk  was  of 
Donald  McQuade. 

"Your  bark  is  worse  than  your  bite,  Hetty  Shedd.  You 
would  work  your  fingers  to  the  bone  for  anybody  in  trouble 
and—" 

"Mebbe  I  would  and  mebbe  I  wouldn't."  Mrs  Shedd 
spoke  sharply.  "It  depends  on  who's  in  trouble  and  what 
their  trouble  is.  I  ain't  one  to  shirk  my  duty,  but  I  ain't 
one  to  take  an  insult  without  you  force  it  down  my  throat 
like  Donald  McQuade  did.  I  can  tell  you,  Judith  McHarg, 
that  kind  of  operation  ain't  often  successful  with  me.  That 
kind  of  insult  sticks  in  my  crop.  I  can't  swallow  it,  and 
Donald  McQuade  had  better — " 

"Now,  Hetty,  hear  to  reason,  do.  Donald  McQuade 
didn't  hurt  you,  did  he,  when  he  shoved  you  out  of  the 
door?" 

"Hurt  me?  What  do  you  suppose  I'm  made  of,  Judith 
McHarg?"  She  fairly  bristled.  "I'd  like  to  see  the  man 
that  could  hurt  me  by  touching  of  me  with  his  hand!  He'd 
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get  his  come-uppance;  you  set  right  back  in  your  chair  on 
that.  He  hurt  something  more  than  that.  He  hurt  my 
feelings."  There  was  a  sudden  crack  in  her  powerful  voice. 

"I  know,  Hetty,  I  know."  Mrs.  McHarg's  tone  sug- 
gested soothing  syrup.  "The  best  of  husbands  can  most 
kill  a  woman,  without  knowing  they're  doing  it  either 

"That's  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  Judith,  but  I  ain't 
talking  about  husbands.  Husbands  ain't  what  you  call 
men;  they're  just  husbands.  They  sort  of  belong  m  a  class 
by  themselves,  and  a  woman  makes  up  her  mind  to  take  a 
lot  from  them  that  she  wouldn't  take  from  just  a  mere  man. 
I  had  as  good  a  one  as  there  is  going,  but  there  was  times 
when  you'd  have  thought  he  was  no  more  than  a  stranger 
to  me.  Just  let  him  get  talking  politics,  or  labor  troubles, 
or  the  Government,  and  I  might  have  been  a  Hottentot  for 
all  he  knew  or  cared."  She  paused  at  last  for  breath  and 
then  went  on: 

"Men  don't  understand  women  anyhow;  they  never 
have  since  creation.  If  Adam  had  had  a  mite  of  under- 
standing about  Eve,  do  you  suppose  he'd  have  been  fool 
enough  to  take  one  bite  of  that  apple?  They  re  thicker 
headed  than  ever  when  the  woman  is  their  lawful  wife; 
that's  my  experience.  Donald  McQuade— " 

"Well,  Hetty,  your  idea  of  men  is  all  right,  but  I  wisH 
you  would  get  over  feeling  so  about  what  Don  did  to  you. 
I  don't  blame  you,"  she  hastened  to  say,  "nothing  on  earth 
can  make  it  right,  of  course.  But  you  know  we  must  for- 
give and  forget — " 

"Forgive  and  forget  nothing.  I  hold  to  a  grudge  like  a- 
dog  to  a  bone,  Judith  McHarg,  and  I  ain't  going  to  be  a 
hypocrite  and  say  I'll  do  what  I  don't  mean  to  do.  If 
Donald  McQuade—" 
Mrs.  McHarg  shifted  her  line  of  appeal  by  interrupting 

her  friend.  .  , 

"This  is  awful  good  gingerbread,  Hetty.   I  wish  youd 
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give  me  the  rule.  I'm  going  along  down  to  see  Jeanie 
McQuade,  poor  child,  and  I  thought  while  I  was  there  I 
could  whisk  up  a  loaf  or  two  for  the  children's  supper.  I 
see  Don,  with  a  molasses  tin  in  one  hand  and  a  basket  of 
things  from  the  store  in  the  other,  walking  along  down. 
He  inquired  particular  for  you — and — " 

"He  did,  eh?"  Mrs.  Shedd  snorted. 

Mrs.  McHarg  tacked  again.  "Yes,  he  said  as  how  he 
felt  your  kindness  in  leaving  the  cookies  for  the  children; 
he  never  once  spoke  of  himself.  It's  my  firm  belief  he 
couldn't  eat  one  of  'em  without  it's  turning  his  stomach, 
knowing  how  he  treated  you.  He's  got  an  awful  tender 
spot  in  his  heart,  Don  has,  and  he — " 

"Well,  he  didn't  show  it  to  me;  and  if  Don  Mc— " 

"Hetty,  just  you  think  back  six  years  ago  when  you  was 
all  wore  out  the  last  of  your  husband's  sickness,  and  Donald 
McQuade  come  over  here  like  an  angel  of  mercy  and  lifted 
your  burden  so  you  could  get  some  sleep."  She  saw  her 
neighbor's  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  pressed  the  words  home. 

"And,  Hetty,  he  was  all  wore  out.  Think  of  the  nights 
he  tended  Jean,  month  in  and  month  out.  He  wasn't  him- 
self, he—"  She  broke  off  abruptly  and  looked  her  hostess 
squarely  in  the  eyes: 

"Hetty  Shedd,  if  I  tell  you  something,  you'll  promise 
before  God  to  keep  it  to  yourself?  " 

"What  is  it?  I  want  to  know  first."  There  were  both 
challenge  and  suspicion  in  her  voice. 

"Donald  McQuade  wasn't  to  home  last  night  at  ail- 
not  all  night  long." 

Hetty  Shedd  was  startled  out  of  all  the  tenses  of  her 
warlike  mood  into  exclaiming,  "Not  to  home,  and  all  those 
children  alone!  Where  was  he,  I'd  like  to  know? " 

"You  tell,"  Mrs.  McHarg  said  sententiously,  nodding 
solemnly;  "all  I  know  is  they  was  alone  all  night,  and 
Jeanie,  poor  child,  caring  for  the  baby,  and  watching  and 
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waiting— It  makes  my  heart  ache:  no  mother  and,  you 
might  say,  no  father." 
"How  did  you  know?" 

"A  down- track  walker  at  the  siding,  that  John  knows, 
said  he  was  coming  down  the  track  a  little  after  two  and 
see  the  child  watching  and  heard  the  baby  crying.  You 
see,  knowing  there's  been  so  much  trouble  there,  he  said 
he  just  flashed  the  lantern  into  the  windows  as  he  went 
by  and  he  see  Jean  at  one  of  'em,  watching.  He  went  and 
knocked.  She  came  to  the  door  with  the  baby  in  her  arms, 
and  when  he  asked  her  if  there  was  any  trouble,  anything 
he  could  do,  she  thanked  him  and  said,  'No,  I'm  expecting 
my  father  any  minute  now, '  and  shut  the  door  on  him." 

"But  something  ailed  Don.  No  man  in  his  senses  would 
leave  those  four  kids  alone  all  night."  Mrs.  Shedd's  words 
were  fairly  explosive. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you,"  Mrs.  McHarg  interrupted  her  trium- 
phantly, "didn't  I  say  he  wasn't  himself?  Didn't  I  tell 
you  yesterday  he  hadn't  come  to?  And  he  hadn't.  He 
worshipped  the  ground  Jean  Kempsey  trod  on,  and  he 
was  pure  dazed— he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing;  and 
when  you,  feeling  nothing  but  pity  in  your  loving  heart  for 
them  children,  spoke  as  you  did,  kind  of  heedless,  Hetty, 
of  feelings,  about  him  marrying  soon,  why  he  just  didn't 
sense  it.  He  couldn't  stand  it.  He  was  crazed  with  his 
grief.  Oh,  those  children!"   She  sighed  heavily. 

Hetty  Shedd  looked  soberly  at  the  emptied  plate  of 
gingerbread.  She  poured  out  another  cup  of  tea  for  herself, 
blew  upon  it  to  cool  it  and  swallowed  it  leisurely.  Then 
she  rose  and  went  into  the  pantry. 

Mrs.  McHarg  waited  in  suspense.  "If  that  don't  fetch 
her  nothing  will,"  she  murmured.  Mrs.  Shedd  appeared 
at  the  pantry  door.  She  was  putting  a  large  brown  loaf 
between  two  pans. 

"  I  baked  two  loaves  of  gingerbread.  Mebbe  Jean  would 
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like  one  for  the  children's  supper;  that  will  save  you  messing 
with  cooking  while  you're  there." 

"I  kind  of  wish  you'd  come  along  with  me,  Hetty; 
perhaps  we  can  straighten  things  out  there  a  little.  The 
new  man  they  took  on  last  night,  a  likely  enough  young 
feller,  was  telling  me  that  as  he  come  by  the  cabin  yesterday, 
he  saw  a  piece  of  crape  on  the  door.  I  was  telling  him  about 
Don,  and  what  he  had  been  through  this  last  week.  You 
and  me  had  better  see  to  getting  that  thing  off  the  door. 
It's  kind  of  been  on  my  mind.  I  dreamed  last  night  I  see 
it  a-hanging  there,  and  I  could  hear  it  rustling  in  the  wind 
just  as  plain — " 

"Good  land,  Judith,  you're  giving  me  the  creeps.  Go? 
Of  course  I'll  go.  That  dear  child  all  alone  in  the  cabin 
with  three  children,  and  her  father  the  Lord  knows  where; 
it's  tumble." 

"I  think  so  too,"  said  Mrs.  McHarg  meekly,  but  inwardly 
she  was  rejoicing,  for  the  victory  was  hers. 

They  went  up  the  track  together. 

"Who's  the  new  man?"  Mrs.  Shedd  inquired. 

Mrs.  McHarg  seized  her  opportunity;  here  was  a  chance 
to  talk  without  much  interruption,  for  Hetty  Shedd's 
curiosity  was  insatiable.  She  was  still  expatiating  on 
Bunker  Powers  when  the}^  reached  the  cabin. 

Jean  saw  them  coming  along  the  path  beside  the  track. 
She  called  to  her  father  at  work  behind  the  cabin:  "Daddy, 
Mrs.  McHarg  and  Mrs.  Shedd  are  coming." 

The  two  women  heard  her  call.  Mrs.  McHarg  pointed 
to  the  lintel.  "Thank  the  Lord,  somebody's  taken  the 
thing  off,"  she  said  under  her  breath  to  her  neighbor,  as 
Jean  opened  wide  the  door  with  a  welcoming  smile  and  a 
"Come  right  in." 

"Hope  we  don't  come  this  time  when  we  ain't  wanted," 
was  Hetty  Shedd's  greeting.  Nevertheless  there  was  a 
smile  on  her  face  that  belied  the  tang  in  her  words.  Mrs. 
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McHarg,  entering  behind  her,  nudged  her  in  the  back  with 
the  handle  of  her  basket  as  a  reminder  that  she  should 
leave  her  bone  of  contention  outside  this  threshold.  Being 
a  woman  of  much  sound  sense,  in  spots,  .Mrs.  Shedd  took 
the  hint;  all  the  more  readily  because  Jean,  who  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  cabin  the  day  before, 
was  looking  at  her  in  almost  hurt  amazement. 

Seeing  this,  Hetty  Shedd,  like  the  true  heart-of-gold 
woman  she  really  was,  thrust  her  two  pans  with  the  ginger- 
bread into  Jean's  hands  and  then  took  both  girl  and 
pans  in  her  arm^  giving  her  at  the  same  time  a  hearty 
kiss. 

"I  fair  missed  you,  Jeanie  McQuade.  My  hands  have 
felt  empty  the  last  twenty-four  hours;  and  if  I  didn't  know 
that  it  was  only  a  day  since  I  see  you-all,  I'd  have  thought 
it  was  a  month  sure." 

"It  has  seemed  twenty-four  years  to  me,"  said  Jean  with 
a  look  in  her  eyes  that  brought  the  tears  into  those  of  the 
two  women.  Mrs.  McHarg  put  her  arm  protectingly  round 
the  tall  slight  figure. 

"We  thought  we'd  just  run  in  to  help  out  a  bit,  Jean; 
but  my  stars!"  she  exclaimed,  looking  about  the  tidy  room, 
"there  ain't  nothing  to  do." 

"I  didn't  do  it  all,  Mrs.  McHarg.  Father  helped  me; 
he's  been  working  about;  and  he  is  so  handy,  you  know, 
he  can  do  most  anything.  He  goes  back  to  work  to-morrow 
and  he  wants  to  make  the  most  of  his  free  time.  Sit  down, 
do."   She  set  the  chairs  for  them. 

"Exactly  like  her  mother,"  murmured  Mrs.  McHarg. 
"How  is  the  baby?"  she  asked  while  taking  note  of  the 
the  big  orderly  kitchen. 

"  He's  asleep.  Father  will  be  in  pretty  soon."  She  looked 
at  Mrs.  Shedd.  "He  was  saying  to-day  he  didn't  see  how 
we  could  have  gone  through  the  last  week  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  you,  Mrs.  Shedd.  You  won't  mind  if  I  ask  you  lots  of 
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questions  about  the  cooking,  will  you?"  She  spoke  wist- 
fully. 

"I  know  the  bread  is  going  to  bother  me,  for  I  have  never 
made  that.  Mother  used  to  say  it  would  be  time  enough 
when  I  got  through  my  schooling.  She  said  it  wouldn't 
come  so  hard  when  I  knew  more — and  you  did  it  all  for  us 
when  mother  was  sick.  I  wish  you'd  look  at  it." 

"Look  at  it!"  said  Mrs.  Shedd.  'Til  give  it  my  blessing, 
my  dear;  I  guess  that'll  set  it  rising  some  if  it  ain't  already 
on  the  way." 

"Here,"  Jean  smiled  apologetically  as  she  lifted  the  huge 
wooden  bread  tray,  wrapped  in  a  clean  apron  and  an  old 
blanket  shawl,  from  behind  the  stove  in  which  there  was 
no  fire;  "it  seems  so  heavy." 

Hetty  Shedd  laughed  outright  as  she  took  the  bundle 
from  Jean's  hand.  The  sound  did  Jean  good.  It  seemed 
to  lift  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the  home  and  restore  the 
interior  of  the  cabin  to  its  normal  cheerfulness. 

"Heavy!  it's  like  lead."  She  stuck  her  testing  forefinger 
deep  into  the  huge  mass  of  unrisen  dough.  "Look  here, 
Jean,"  she  spoke  decidedly,  "I'm  going  to  take  this  mess 
of  flour  and  water,  for  that's  all  it  amounts  to— there  ain't 
a  rise  in  sight  for  this  stuff— and  work  it  over  to  home  into 
something;  then  I'll  bake  it.  Mebbe  you  can  eat  it,  mebbe 
you  can't.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  to  save  it.  After  this  I'm 
going  to  make  and  bake  your  bread  for  you,  then — " 

"No,  Mrs.  Shedd,  I  want  to  learn  to  make  it  all  by  my- 
self; I  don't  mind  my  time.  It  does  look  so  hopeless, 
doesn't  it?  But  if  you'll  give  me  a  few  lessons  here  at  home, 
I'm  sure  I  can  conquer  in  the  end." 

"Now  that  has  the  right  ring,"  said  Mrs.  Shedd  heartily; 
"what  you  say  'bout  'conquering  in  the  end.'  Of  course 
I  will  and  be  glad  to.  And  let  me  tell  you,  Jean  McQuade, 
though  you  ain't  but  fifteen  if  you  can  conquer  raised 
bread,  the  world  is  yours.    I  ain't  exaggerating  either. 
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Folks  has  to  live  by  bread  and  when  you  make  a  good  kind, 
light  and  spongy,  you  know,  folks— specially  men  folks- 
get  kind  of  dependent  on  you.  And  when  you  get  men 
folks  dependent  on  you,  you  own  the  world,  see  ?  " 

Jean  did  not  see  because  she  was  not  able  to  follow  this 
logic  to  its  conclusion,  but  she  laughed  at  Mrs.  Shedd's 
tone  of  triumphant  finality. 

"I'll  try  my  best  to  'make  the  world  mine/"  she  said, 
wrapping  up  the  tray  again  for  Hetty  Shedd  to  take  home. 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  schooling, 
Jean?"  inquired  Mrs.  McHarg. 

"I  don't  know.  Father  and  I  haven't  talked  it  over  yet, 
there  have  been  so  many  things — " 

"I  know,  dear,  I  know."  Mrs.  McHarg  spoke  under- 
standingly.  "You  talk  it  over  with  him,  and  let  me  and 
Mrs.  Shedd  know,  and  well  help  you  out  somehow.  You 
know  we  can,  don't  you,  Hetty  ?  " 

"Yes."  This  affirmative  was  not  wholly  responsive  on 
Mrs.  Shedd's  part.  "If  I  was  sure  your  father  wouldn't 
mind  my  coming  in  to  help  I'd  like  to  do  what  I  could  for 
you,  Jean.  You're  too  young  to  take  all  this  care  on  your 
shoulders." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  being  sure  father  would 
not  mind  your  helping  me  a  little?"  Jean  asked  the  ques- 
tion in  evident  perplexity. 

"Oh,  Hetty  don't  mean  nothing  at  all,  Jean,"  Mrs. 
McHarg  broke  in  hastily  to  cover  Mrs.  Shedd's  embarrass- 
ment: "  she  just  wants  to  make  sure  beforehand  she  wouldn't 
be,  well— intruding,  I  guess  that's  the  word— at  just  this 
time,  you  know." 

"But  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  either  of  you." 
Jean  spoke  almost  resentfully.  "I  only  know  that  father 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  both  enough  for  what 
you  did  for  us  all."  Her  voice  trembled. 

"There,  there,  Jean,  now  don't.   I  didn't  mean  nothing 
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particular.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  help;  you  get  that, 
don't  you?" 

She  was  so  earnest  in  her  appeal,  so  distraught  with 
fear  she  had  hurt  Jean's  feelings  that  she  absent-mindedly 
unwrapped  the  bread  tray  and  put  the  pans  on  top  of  the 
dough  at  which  proceeding  Jean  smiled  through  her  tears. 
Hetty  Shedd  was  so  funny  at  times.  She  had  often  heard 
her  mother  laugh  merrily,  but,  oh,  so  kindly,  at  the  things 
Hetty  did  and  said. 

At  that  moment  McQuade's  step  was  heard  on  the  porch. 

Mrs.  McHarg  gave  one  meaning  look  at  Hetty  Shedd, 
then  seizing  Jean  by  the  arm  drew  her  forcibly  to  the  bed- 
room door,  saying  under  her  breath: 

"I  want  to  see  the  baby  before  I  go.  Come  in  here  with 
me,  Jean." 

Pushing  open  the  door,  she  pulled  Jean  through  after 
her  and  quite  shamelessly  shut  it  upon  them  both.  She 
began  to  talk  in  so  loud  a  voice  that  the  baby  awoke  crying. 
Jean  took  him  up  to  comfort  him,  Mrs.  McHarg,  mean- 
while, keeping  up  a  running  fire  of  question  and  comment, 
much  to  Jean's  surprise.  Her  object,  however,  was  accom- 
plished. Through  her  quick  manoeuvring  her  two  neighbors 
and  friends,  Hetty  Shedd  and  Donald  McQuade,  were 
left  alone  in  the  kitchen,  and  by  her  continual  flow  of  talk 
she  succeeded  in  drowning  their  voices  in  order  that  Jean 
might  not  hear. 

Hetty  Shedd  spoke  as  Donald  entered  the  room  and, 
with  some  embarrassment,  she  turned  to  the  door: 

"I  was  just  going,  Donald  McQuade.  I  don't  want  to 
stay  where  I  am  not  wanted."  The  high  color  faded  as 
McQuade  came  quickly  towards  her.  She  turned  away 
her  head. 

Don  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder. 
"Hetty,"  he  said,  "look  at  me." 

"I  can't,  Donald,  I  can't."    Thereupon  Hetty  Shedd, 
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strong-minded,  warm-hearted,  belligerent  at  times,  but 
befriending  always,  broke  down  and  cried,  putting  her 
hand  before  her  face. 

"I  never  meant  to,  Donald  McQuade — "  a  sob;  she  was 
feeling  frantically  with  one  hand  for  her  handkerchief 
which  was  not  forthcoming. 

*'I  know,  I  know,  Hetty — " 

"I  never  meant  nothing,  only  good  for  you  and  yours." 

"  I  know,  Hetty.' '  The  hand  on  her  shoulder  was  patting 
it  gently.  Then  the  other  hand,  worn  with  hard  work  but 
strong  and  well-shaped,  drew  hers  from  her  face  and,  some- 
how, Hetty  Shedd  could  never  tell  how,  the  same  hand 
was  softly  dabbing  her  eyes  with  a  clean  handkerchief. 
Whereupon  she  faced  him. 

"I'll  not  take  it  back,  Donald  McQuade.  I  can't  be- 
cause it's  said,  but  I  needn't  have  said  it  so  soon.  It's 
my  tongue  that  gets  me  into  such  trouble.  I  pray  every 
night,  'Set  a  wratch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth;  keep  the 
door  of  my  lips.'  But  'tain't  no  use."  She  spoke  as  if 
utterly  discouraged. 

McQuade's  lips  twitched  a  little.  He  and  his  wife  had 
so  often  laughed  together  at  Hetty's  way  of  putting  things. 

" There,  there,  Hetty,"  he  said  consolingly,  "I  know  now 
that  you  meant  it  in  the  right  spirit  and  no  poor  words  of 
mine  can  tell  you  what  your  help  has  meant  to  us  in  these 
last  days.  Forget  all  this.  God  knows  that  I  am  the  last 
one  to  take  offence  at  kindness.  I  have  too  heavy  a  burden 
on  my  own  conscience." 

With  a  shock,  Hetty  Shedd  recalled  Mrs.  McHarg's 
words  to  her,  "  He  wasn't  to  home  all  last  night."  Looking 
into  the  strong,  lined  face  she  read  there  suffering  and  re- 
pentance. She  asked  herself  what  could  this  mean.  She 
was  filled  with  pity  and  impulsively  held  out  both  hands  to 
McQuade  who  took  them  in  his  hearty  grip. 

"I'll  do  anything  I  can  to  help  you,  Donald  McQuade," 
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she  said,  "and  I  want  you  to  persuade  Jeanie  to  let  me 
help  her  all  I  want  to." 
"I  will." 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  McHarg  opened  the  door  and 
took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

"A  little  more  than  reconciled,"  she  said  to  herself  as 
she  saw  the  look  on  Hetty  Shedd's  face  and  noted  the  fact 
that  Donald  McQuade  was  holding  both  her  hands.  Mc- 
Quade  turned  and  held  out  his  left  to  her. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  McHarg;  it's  kind  of  you  to 
come." 

Jean  came  in  with  the  baby. 

"I  tell  Jean,"  said  Mrs.  McHarg,  "that,  being  the  mother 
of  three,  I  feel  I  know  something  about  babies,  and  she's 
promised  to  call  on  me,  Mr.  McQuade,  night  or  day,  if 
she  feels  worried  about  little  Don.  Not  that  there's  any- 
thing to  be  worried  about  now,"  she  added  quickly,  as 
McQuade  looked  anxiously  at  the  five-months'  baby;  "he's 
doing  fine.  He  could  be  a  little  fatter,  but  'tain't  the  fat 
babies  that  are  always  the  healthiest;  so  that  ain't  no  sign, 
Hetty,  I'll  have  to  be  going.  I've  got  the  supper  to  get 
and  a  two-mile  walk  before  I  start  the  stove." 

The  two  left  the  house  together.  They  walked  up  the 
track  without  speech  of  any  kind  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
Mrs.  McHarg  spoke: 

"Hetty;  do  you  think  if  all  things  could  come  around 
right,  you  would — " 

"Would  what?"  Hetty  Shedd  turned  upon  her  with  a 
look  "sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword",  as  Mrs.  McHarg 
told  her  husband  afterwards. 

" — would  take  a  boarder?  "  said  Mrs.  McHarg  weakly. 
She  knew  she  had  gone  too  far. 

"Mebbe  I  would  and  mebbe  I  wouldn't;  depends  on 
who  it  is.  Is  any  one  in  sight?  "  She  was  still  speaking 
sharply. 
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"  Oh,  no — no,"  said  Mrs.  McHarg  weakening  still  further, 
"I  just  thought  there  might  be  one  sometime."  Then, 
contrary  to  their  custom,  they  walked  on  in  silence. 

"  Jeanie,"  McQuade  called  from  the  porch  after  the  two 
had  gone,  "come  out  and  sit  with  me  awhile  before  the 
children  come."  > 

"Yes,  dear,  just  a  minute." 

He  heard  her  fill  the  kettle  and  put  it  on  the  stove. 

"Why,  daddy,"  she  exclaimed,  when  on  coming  out 
she  found  him  seated  on  the  washbench,  "let  me  bring 
out  the  rocking  chair."  She  turned  to  fetch  it. 

"No,  no,  sit  here  by  me;  I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

She  sat  down  close  beside  him.  He  put  an  arm  over  her 
shoulder  and  drew  her  to  him  still  more  closely. 

"I  am  thinking  of  what  Mrs.  McHarg  said  about  your 
schooling,  dearie.  How  can  we  plan  for  it?  I've  thought 
of  two,  but  I'm  fearful  they  won't  work." 

"I  am  not  going  back  to  school  any  more,  daddy."  She 
spoke  with  decision.  "  So  you  don't  need  to  worry  or  make 
plans — " 

"But,  Jeanie— " 

' '  Daddy  darling,  there  aren't  any  f  buts. '  It's  all  settled." 

"How  is  that,  Jean — without  me?" 

She  nodded  emphatically,  "Yes,  even  without  you.  I 
am  going  to  stay  right  here  where  I  belong,  with  you  and 
the  children.  Miss  Corbeal  said  not  long  ago  she  had 
taught  me  all  she  knew.  You  know  she  doesn't  teach  any- 
thing above  the  eighth  grade,  and  I  know  what  she  says 
is  true;  I  could  take  her  place  now.  I  know  Hetty  Shedd 
will  help  me  out  with  the  washing  and  other  things,  but 
I  wouldn't  trust  the  baby  with  any  one  but  me." 

"But  your  education,  dear;  your  mother  counted  on 
your  getting  that  by  her  teaching  you  after  you  got  through 
here." 
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"I  know,  daddy,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  idle;  I  am — " 

"Idle,  child,  ycu  wouldn't  be  your  mother's  daughter 
if  you  were.  But  to  care  for  the  four  of  us!  You  can't 
do  it,  Jean,  you  will  break  under  it." 

"Now  stop.  Daddy  McQuade,  right  there.  You  know 
I'm  tough,  tough  as  an  old  wild  grapevine,  and  you  can't 
break  that  so  easily,  now  can  you?" 

Her  father  said  nothing.  The  burden  of  existence  grew 
at  that  moment  heavier  to  bear,  as  he  thought  of  this 
daughter,  their  first  born  idolized  by  him  and  her  mother, 
taking  upon  her  young  shoulders  such  a  weight  of  care  and 
responsibility. 

"We  can  hire  Hetty  Shedd  to  do  some  things  for  us, 
and  Jim  and  Julie  vail  help  me  with  Donnie;  Jim  has  al- 
ways been  my  right-hand  man.  Oh,  we  can  do  it,  only 
don't  you  worry,  daddy." 

"But  your  schooling,  Jean,  where  does  that  come  in?" 

"It  comes  in  at  every  window  and  door  of  the  house, 
father." 

McQuade  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "  Have  you  dropped 
the  'dad,'  Jeanie?" 

"No,  not  exactly,  but  my  mother  wanted  me  to  call 
you  father — and  I  like  it."  She  laid  her  hand  gently  against 
his  cheek.    "I  want  to  tell  you  something,  father  dear." 

"Tell  me  anything,  everything,  Jean." 

c  It  is  about  mother;  I  am  so  afraid  it  will  hurt  you." 

"Hurt  me?  Nothing  would  hurt  me  that  you  can  tell 
me  about  her — I  want  to  hear  it." 

"You  know  how  lovely  she  looked  that  night  she  went 
away  so  quick,  so  quick — ?" 

"I  know,  Jean." 

"I  couldn't  think  then  I  should  never  see  my  mother 
again.  She  called  me  in  to  her  and  she  made  me  sit  on  the 
bed  beside  her  and  she  told  me  things  about  you — " 

"Go  on,  Jean,  what  things?" 
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"She  told  me  you  needed  love,  father,  and  told  me  how 
happy  you  were  when  I  came.  And  she  told  me  that  be- 
cause I  was  her  first  born,  and  a  girl,  she  wanted  me  to  love 
you  dearly,  she  said;  to  cherish  you,  father,  to  stand  by 
you,  and  she  said:  'If  I  could  will  your  father  to  you  I 
would  do  it,  for  I  love  you  so,  and  you  know  I  worship 
him.'" 

The  girl  waited  a  moment  till  she  could  speak  with  a 
steady  voice.  .  .  . 

"I  promised  my  mother  and  I  am  going  to  keep  that 
promise.  And  she  told  me  other  things,  too,  but  I  think 
she  told  them  just  for  me,  father—" 

"Keep  them  to  yourself,  Jeanie;  mother  knew,  oh  yes, 
mother  understood." 

"But  she  said  some  time  I  might  want  to  tell  you — " 

"Your  mother  knew." 

"And  then  she  kissed  me  good  night  and  said  she  was 
feeling  so  much  better  and  stronger — " 

They  heard  Jim  and  Julie  calling  them  from  far  down 
the  track.    Jean  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"I  must  go  and  put  the  supper  on,  the  children  will  be 
half  starved.  But  just  one  thing  more  before  they  come: 
let's  get  a  little  time  to  ourselves,  father,  to  talk  over  my 
plan  for  making  the  school  money  for  later  on." 

McQuade  looked  at  the  young  eager  face,  fired  at  that 
moment  with  ambition  to  do  more  than  she  could. 

"What  is  it,  Jean?"   He  spoke  dubiously. 

She  answered  cheerily  from  the  kitchen.  "  Nothing  much, 
father,  only  I  am  going  to  make  coverlets  and  weave  bas- 
kets. I've  heard  of  a  place  where  you  can  sell  them.  It's 
a  long  way  off,  but  we've  got  Parcel  Post  now  and  that  will 
doit." 

Donald  McQuade  was  wondering  if  there  was  any  way 
out  of  this.  For  the  present  he  seemed  to  be  looking  at  a 
blind  w#lL 


X 


McQuade  was  on  his  way  to  the  mine.  He  liked  the  walk 
in  the  early  freshness  and  beauty  of  spring.  He  used  to  tell 
his  wife  he  was  a  richer  man  than  most,  for  each  day  he 
lived  in  two  worlds  of  nature's  make:  her  upper  and  her 
nether. 

"And  which  do  you  like  best,  Don?"  Jean  would  ask, 
always  knowing  the  answer  which  filled  her  heart  with  joy. 

"  Whichever  holds  you,  Jean.  Where  you  are  is  my  best 
world."  Then,  trying  to  tease  her  a  bit,  "How  long  do 
you  expect  me  to  say  this  same  thing  over  and  over  to  you?  " 

"As  long  as  ever  I  live,  Don." 

And  now  the  body  of  her  lay  in  a  small  narrow  chamber 
of  that  same  nether  world  wherein  he  had  worked  nearly 
thirty  years  of  his  life.  And  her  spirit?  Ah,  God,  who 
could  tell? 

Somewhere  on  the  hillside  an  oriole  broke  into  song. 

He  stopped  to  listen.  Jean  loved  the  oriole;  not  only 
because  of  his  song,  but  for  the  skill  with  which  he  and  his 
mate  builds  the  cradle  nest  that  hangs  from  the  high  bough, 
swinging  lightly  in  every  breeze  and  rocked  by  heavy 
winds;  so  light  it  is,  so  aerial,  yet,  through  all,  holding 
firm  to  its  moorings. 

His  talk  with  Jeanie  the  night  before,  established  between 
father  and  daughter  an  intimacy  of  comradeship  he  would 
have  thought  impossible  heretofore  with  a  child  of  his  at 
any  age,  adolescent  or  mature. 

The  strength  of  her  undaunted  spirit,  the  sweetness  of 
her  nature,  her  loyalty  and  her  devotion  to  her  mother's 
memory,  her  loyalty  to  him  through  that  loyalty  to  her 
mother— for  he  felt  intuitively  that  Jean  knew— opened 
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up  to  him  certain  deeps  of  life  hitherto  unsounded  by  him; 
impossible,  as  he  saw  it  now,  ever  to  sound,  for  he  had 
never  known  her  loss.   He  grew  up  unmothered. 

He  was  looking  at  life  this  morning,  stopping  for  a  mo- 
ment to  listen  to  the  oriole's  song,  through  the  eyes  of  a 
girl-woman  who  had  lost  her  best,  her  staunehest,  her 
most  needed  friend  on  earth:  the  mother  to  whom  she  gave 
her  passionate  devotion. 

He  walked  on  rapidly.   He  was  first  at  the  mine.  .  .  . 

The  profound  significance  of  a  man's  personality,  in  its 
influence  upon  other  men,  is  only  partly  understood  unless 
the  influence  of  the  environment  of  that  personality  be 
taken  into  account  as  a  factor  in  the  man's  physical  and 
spiritual  make-up. 

The  influence  of  the  mine  upon  Donald  McQuade,  be- 
cause it  had  been  a  factor  in  his  life  since  childhood,  became, 
during  his  nearly  thirty  years'  acquaintance  with  it,  a 
spiritual  influence  rather  than  a  physical.  Possibly  this 
fact  was  unknown  to  himself. 

However,  by  reason  of  this  fact,  in  his  grief,  and  his 
misery  consequent  upon  his  weakness  in  the  face  of  tempta- 
tion, he  was  longing  with  an  intense  longing  for  the  mine; 
for  the  darkness  of  the  pit;  for  the  silence  of  his  black 
chamber.  He  yearned  to  experience  that  which  he  had 
experienced  once  before  in  his  life:  the  strange,  but  solacing 
feeling  of  a  detachment  of  his  spirit  while  his  body  was  yet 
beneath  the  earth's  crust,  from  all  things  above  that  crust. 

This  once  was  at  the  time  of  a  cave-in  that  happened 
through  some  defective  timbering  in  Chamber  Number  7, 
where  he  and  Hetty  Shedd's  husband  were  at  work.  Shedd 
was  injured,  made  helpless  for  life,  and  died  two  years 
afterwards  as  the  result  of  the  accident.  He  himself  was 
crushed  and  smothered  under  the  weight  of  debris.  He 
was  freed  and  revived  only  after  heroic  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  men. 
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It  was  before  he  lost  consciousness  that  the  strange  ex- 
perience, a  feeling  of  spiritual  detachment  from  the  physi- 
cal body,  took  place.  As  if,  so  he  told  Jean  afterwards,  the 
real  man  of  him  opened  a  door  in  some  part  of  his  crushed 
and  nearly  breathless  body  and  wandered  forth,  calm  and 
comforted,  to  the  eye  of  the  pit. 

That  was  all  he  could  ever  tell  of  this  special  experience. 
But  he  said  to  his  wife,  "That  feeling  of  comfort  and  calm 
was  not  of  this  world,  Jean.5' 

The  chamber  in  which  he  was  to  work,  had  been  opened 
up  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  his  absence.  On  looking 
about,  he  found  they  had  used  powder.  The  result  of  the 
blast  on  one  side  of  the  face,  was  a  loosened  mass  of  sand- 
stone— good  for  nothing,  obstructive,  and  a  plague  to  all 
miners  in  a  newly  opened  chamber.  He  saw  that  he  would 
need  help  with  this  litter. 

He  turned  to  the  wall  face  on  which  he  had  to  use  his 
pick  first,  for  he  felt  the  need  of  some  immediate  exertion 
to  relieve,  in  part,  the  mental  strain  under  which  he  was 
laboring.  He  was  hard  at  it  when  he  heard  voices  in  the 
entry  and  saw  the  dim  reflection  of  lights. 

"I  was  in  here  an  hour  ago  and  I  wanted  you  to  see  it 
before  any  one  touched  it.1'  The  voice  was  resonant,  fresh 
with  youth,  and  the  pitch  indicated  strong  enthusiasm. 

"We  find  one  of  this  kind  round  here  only  now  and  then." 
It  was  the  inside  foreman  who  was  speaking.  "Whan  we 
do  find  a  good  one,  we  generally  save  it  for  one  of  the  science 
men  who  know  it  all.  They  can  tell  you  within  a  few 
million  years,  more  or  less,  just  how  it  all  happened,  and 
give  it  a  name  that  would  break  a  miner's  jaw.  Let's 
see."  He  stooped  to  examine  a  huge  irregular  block  of 
sandstone. 

"Well,  it's  a  'beaut.'  We  call  it  just  plain  sandstone 
with  some  shale.  You're  right;  it's  worth  keeping.   I'll  get 
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some  of  the  men  to  volunteer  on  getting  it  out  whole;  a 
few  are  interested  in  this  sort  of  thing." 

He  turned  to  the  face  of  the  chamber  where  McQuade 
was  at  work. 

"Hello,  McQuade;  glad  to  see  you  back.  I've  put  Powers 
in  here  with  you  for  a  while,  till  he  can  handle  soft  coal  as 
well  as  he  can  hard.  Perhaps  you  will  lend  a  hand  when 
the  men  come  in  for  this  extra  job,  and  Powers  will  help 
you.  You've  always  had  an  eye  for  this  special  truck," 
indicating  the  sandstone.  He  went  out,  leaving  the  two 
men  face  to  face. 

The  lamp  of  each  man  lighted  the  face  of  the  other.  The 
two  men,  eye  to  eye,  attempted  in  that  first  moment  to  size 
each  other  up.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  each  was  a 
failure  save  for  the  recognition  of  a  fundamental  or  two, 
physical  and  mental.  This  failure  only  whetted  the  curios- 
ity of  each  man  in  regard  to  the  other. 

McQuade,  in  telling  Jeanie  about  the  new  man  that  night, 
described  his  looks,  but  added,  "He  is  different  from  the 
others."  Bunker  Powers,  writing  four  weeks  afterwards 
to  Celia  Boncoeur,  described  the  other  man  but  added,  "I 
have  yet  to  know  him;  he  is  so  different  from  the  rest." 

That  first  meeting  of  the  two  men  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory to  both.  McQuade  held  out  his  hand;  Bunker 
Powers  grasped  it. 

"You're  welcome  among  us  in  Wenby,  Mr.  Powers." 

Bunker  Powers  was  slightly  surprised  at  the  "Mister." 
He  thought  he  detected  a  slight  emphasis  laid  upon  it. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  McQuade."  He  determined  not  to 
be  outdone  in  courtesy  by  this  man.  "I'm  glad  enough 
to  be  here  and  get  out  of  the  Black  Country,  as  I  call  it, 
up  in  Pennsylvania,  into  such  wooded  heights  as  these  where 
a  man  can  breathe  God's  air.  It's  great— this  air." 

"Then  you've  been  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields?" 

"Yes,  for  two  years.  I  came  away  to  change  the  scene." 
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"You're  luck)'  if  you  can  do  that." 

"Well,  I've  no  one  dependent  upon  me."  As  he  spoke 
he  thought  of  what  had  been  told  him  concerning  the 
family  of  Donald  McQuade.  He  wanted  to  speak  a  word 
of  sympathy,  but  something  in  the  man's  face  deterred 
him. 

"Fve  thought  once  or  twice  of  getting  away  into  the 
anthracite  fields  myself.  My  wife  and  I  talked  it  over 
once  seriously  for  we  wanted  to  do  the  best  by  our  chil- 
dren, and  I've  been  told  there  are  good  schools  up  in  those 
regions." 

"Yes,  there  are  good  schools  and  plenty  of  them.  But 
I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  want  to  leave  this  place  after 
he  has  once  settled  here." 

"We  loved  it,  and  decided  not  to  pull  up  stakes,  at  any 
rate  not  till  the  children  were  older.  But  that  was  five 
years  ago."  He  turned  abruptly  to  the  wall  face.  "You 
can  begin  along  here,  on  a  line  with  me,  Mr.  Powers." 

They  went  to  work  at  once. 

Unknown  to  his  co-worker,  McQuade  was  trying  him 
out,  putting  him  to  a  severer  test  than  he  had  ever  put  any 
man  before — to  a  test  that  exhausted  even  his  disciplined 
strength. 

Bunker  Powers  could  not  know  that  McQuade  was  work- 
ing off  the  fearful  strain  under  which  he  had  suffered  the 
last  two  weeks,  and  especially  the  last  three  days.  He  put 
all  his  own  training  in  physical  endurance,  both  in  college 
sports  and  his  two  years  of  mining,  into  his  supreme  effort 
to  keep  pace  with  the  man  near  him :  to  mine  as  much  coal 
as  McQuade  could  mine  in  the  same  time  and  for  as  long  as 
he  might  choose  to  work  like  that.  Once  or  twice  he  won- 
dered if  the  man  were  not  some  superman,  or  distraught. 

At  last,  McQuade  leaned  on  his  pick  with  a  long-drawn 
"A-ah." 

Bunker  Powers  sat  down  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber,. 
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thereby  frankly  confessing  himself  half  exhausted.  He 
was  as  pale  as  Donald  McQuade;  the  sweat  was  running 
off  his  face  like  rain;  his  body  was  drenched.  McQuade 
spoke,  gasping  a  little: 

"Lad,  I  hope  it's  not  too  much  for  you.  They  should 
have  put  you  with  another  man  than  me  just  for  this  morn- 
ing. It's  my  first  day  at  work  since — "  He  turned 
abruptly  to  the  wall  face  and  began  to  pick  again  furiously, 
desperately. 

Then  Bunker  Powers  understood  and  was  thankful  he 
had  spoken  no  word  of  sympathy. 

"I  would  rather  work  with  you,  McQuade,  than  with 
any  man  here." 

He  rested  a  few  minutes  until  he  should  feel  a  little  less 
wobbly.  He  got  up  then;  went  over  to  McQuade,  laid  one 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and,  catching  both  wrist  and  uplifted 
pick  with  the  other,  said  in  a  matter  of  fact  voice,  his  right 
hand  still  holding  wrist  and  pick  as  in  a  vise,  his  left  still 
resting  gently  on  McQuade's  shoulder: 

"  You'd  better  rest  a  while,  McQuade,  with  me;  I  want 
to  look  at  that  sandstone.  The  foreman  said  you  are  in- 
terested in  such  things." 

He  drew  the  pick  from  the  tense,  nervous  grip— the  arm 
dropped  nerveless;  led  him  over  to  the  block  of  sandstone 
and  seated  him  upon  it.  McQuade's  strength  had  left 
him;  he  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Bunker  Powers  sat 
down  beside  him. 

There  was  silence  in  the  chamber.  ... 

In  that  silence  there  came  to  Donald  McQuade  a  touch 
of  that  comfort  and  calm  experienced  at  the  time  of  the 
cave-in.  The  nearness  of  this  human  being  gave  him  com- 
fort. The  understanding  silence  of  the  new  hand  brought 
him  calm.  Spent  with  his  over-exertion,  the  sweat  still 
rolled  down  his  face,  but  mingled  with  it  were  such  tears 
of  thankfulness  for  his  rescue  by  this  man  beside  him,  as 
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he  could  never  have  dreamed  of  shedding,  for,  until  now,  his 
had  been  a  dry  grief. 

Powers  occupied  himself  by  looking  at  the  impression  in 
the  sandstone,  a  perfect  impression,  black  against  the  grey- 
white  body  of  the  stone:  th^  great  frond  of  a  tree-fern, 
an  exquisite  intaglio  of  what  had  known  life  in  past  aeons. 


XI 


The  friendship  of  the  two  men  was  accepted  by  each  as 
something  final.  It  was  not  cemented  by  the  usual  pro- 
longed process  of  monthly  and  yearly  companionship; 
rather  it  was  welded  at  the  crucial  moment  of  Donald 
McQuade's  life  as  by  an  electrical  blast,  and  the  result  of 
the  process  was  as  enduring  as  if  it  had  been  applied  to  steel. 

During  the  next  two  weeks,  both  men  found  they  had 
much  in  common:  both  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  wonders 
and  marvels  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Bunker  Powers  found,  also,  that  this  man,  miner,  husband, 
father,  friend,  had  within  him  both  a  hunger  and  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  of  the  medium  in  which  he  worked.  During 
his  two  years  in  Pennsylvania,  Powers  gave  much  study 
to  this  same  subject,  a  foundation  for  which  was  laid  in  his 
college  years.  With  a  shame-faced  conscience,  recalling 
his  remark  to  his  father  two  years  before,  he  admitted  to 
himself,  and  in  a  properly  thankful  spirit,  that  he  was  glad 
he  had  some  of  that  disciplined,  mental  training  on  which 
to  base  what  he  was  purposing  to  do  while  in  Wenby. 

What  he  had  laid  down  for  himself  was  suggested  by  the 
foreman's  remark  on  that  first  day  in  the  mine,  "A  few  of 
them  are  interested  in  this  sort  of  thing."  McQuade's 
interest  he  knew  at  once,  after  that  half  hour's  talk  with 
him  sitting  on  the  sandstone. 

Their  companionship,  however,  had  been  wholly  in  the 
mine.  McQuade  hurried  home  directly  after  work  to  his 
children,  and  Bunker  Powers  put  in  many  working  hours 
after  he  left  the  pit  in  making  his  little  home  on  the  heights 
more  to  his  mind  and  more  fit  for  the  reception  of  Celia, 
if  she  should  come.    Each  man  had  given  the  other  an 
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invitation  to  "drop  in"  any  time  at  his  house,  but  for 
those  two  weeks  the  interior  of  the  cabin  on  "the  flat" 
and  the  occupants  of  the  home  in  the  cabin  by  the  river 
remained  unknown  to  one  another. 

Late  one  afternoon  in  May  he  took  his  way  to  McQuade's. 

The  night  before  he  received  his  box  of  books  forwarded 
by  freight  from  Hazleton  Mountain.  They  dealt  mostly 
with  the  subject  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth:  their  fashion- 
ings  through  geologic  ages,  their  intricacies  and  contortions 
as  shown  by  the  peculiarly  twisted  strata  of  the  anthracite 
region,  and  the  processes  that  go  on  within  them.  It  was 
his  way  to  go  to  the  root  of  a  matter;  hence  those  special 
books,  all  annotated  where  he  squared  statements  with 
facts  as  he  found  them. 

He  had  two  volumes  under  his  arm  as  he  went  "down 
the  track"  shortly  after  leaving  his  work.  He  was  going 
to  talk  over  his  plan  with  Donald  McQuade,  but  had  said 
nothing  of  his  coming.  It  was  not  his  way  to  make  any 
preliminaries  for  what  he  had  not  done. 

It  was  the  first  week  in  May,  and  everywhere  he  saw 
the  mantling  grace  of  young  wild-grape  and  woodbine. 
Their  draperies  hung  from  the  rocks,  and  not  only  festooned 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  but  entwined  the  grey,  brown,  or 
black  bark  of  the  boles  with  spring  arabesques  of  vivid 
green. 

On  nearing  the  cabin,  which  he  had  not  seen  since  passing 
it  in  the  train,  he  stopped  at  the  distance  of  a  rod  or  two 
to  take  a  good  look.  It  was  of  ample  dimensions  and,  for 
a  cabin,  rather  high  in  the  roof  which  gave  a  strong  line 
to  the  gable  end. 

This  gable  end  was  a  pleasing  sight  for  appreciative 
eyes.  Woodbine  and  wild-grape  climbed  and  clung,  with 
evident  help  from  a  cunning  hand,  from  stringer  to  ridge- 
pole. The  windows  were  mere  loopholes  among  the  green. 
Even  the  roof  caught  the  grace  of  this  mantle,  for  some 
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one  had  trained  the  new  out-reaching  shoots  along  its  deep 
overhang  to  drop  at  last  in  a  fringe  of  tendril  and  leaf  be- 
side the  cabin  door  that  faced  the  track. 

Doors  and  windows  were  wide  open,  and  the  subdued 
rush  of  the  river  half  drowned  a  curiously  monotonous  and 
periodic  noise  from  within:  a  clash  as  of  staves,  followed 
by  a  steady  clack,  rick-rack;  then  after  a  moment  a  clash 
again.  Adrien  knew  by  the  sound  it  was  a  loom. 

He  knocked  lightly  on  the  lintel.  Another  sudden  clash, 
together  with  the  undertone  of  the  swift-flowing  Kanawha, 
prevented  the  occupant  from  hearing  the  sound.  He  stepped 
to  the  threshold  and  what  he  saw  held  him  there  for  the 
space  of  half  a  minute  before  he  knocked  again. 

The  large  kitchen  was  filled  at  the  farther  end  with 
afternoon  light  falling  through  the  young,  translucent 
green  of  the  vine-covered  windows.  Near  one  window 
stood  an  ancient  hand-loom.  At  the  loom,  on  an  oak  bench 
worn  shiny  black  with  use  and  time,  sat  the  girl  with 
hair  of  spun  gold.  Her  blue  denim  skirt  was  flung  back 
over  the  bench  to  give  her  full  and  free  action.  Her  long 
legs  were  jerking  up  and  down  with  the  treadle  action, 
her  hands  were  busy  with  the  flying  shuttle. 

Adrien  dared  not  indulge  himself  longer.  He  recalled 
her  set-to  with  the  foreman's  daughter.  She  might  possibly 
tackle  him,  he  feared  if,  turning  suddenly,  she  should  find 
him  on  the  threshold  and  think  he  might  be  spying  on  her. 
He  stepped  back  and  leaning  forward  knocked  loud  and  long. 

The  clack,  rick-rack  stopped  short.  Only  the  undertone 
of  the  river  made  itself  heard. 

Jean  came  to  the  door.  Tall,  slight — had  she  not  carried 
herself  very  upright,  he  might  have  considered  her  awk- 
ward— looking  him  inquiringly  straight  in  the  eyes,  she 
stood  in  the  doorway  as  if  to  bar  his  entrance. 

"  She's  only  a  girl,  that's  all,"  he  thought  and  addressed 
her  accordingly,  holding  out  his  hand: 
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"I  think  you  must  be  Jean  McQuade?  I  am  Bunker 
Powers.   Is  your  father  at  home?   I  want  to  see  him." 

He  noted  with  inward  amusement  the  look  she  gave  his 
extended  hand  and  the  slight  hesitation  before  laying  hers 
in  it.  Then,  to  his  surprise,  her  clasp  grew  firm  and  she 
shook  it  heartily,  moving  both  his  hand  and  arm  up  and 
down  vigorously  like  a  pump  handle.  Her  eyes,  before 
slightly  too  austere  for  her  youth,  beamed  on  him  in  frank 
friendliness.  The  sunny  smile  that  welcomed  him  softened 
wonderfully  the  rather  severe  contour  of  the  face. 

"Of  course  I'm  Jean  McQuade.  Come  right  in,  Mr. 
Powers.  Father'll  be  in  soon;  he  went  up  the  track  to  cut 
a  bit  of  kindling  wood  for  Mrs.  Shedd.  She's  got  rheuma- 
tism in  her  right  arm." 

She  set  the  armchair  for  him  where  her  mother  used  to 
place  it  when  a  stranger  came  to  their  cabin,  in  order  "to 
give  him  the  best  view  first":  just  in  front  of  the  wide  deal 
door  that,  opening  on  the  back  platform,  showed  the 
Kanawha  flowing  beneath  and  beyond  it  and  the  densely 
wooded  slopes  of  the  opposite  heights  which  rose  sharply 
from  the  southern  bank. 

"I  don't  know  Mrs.  Shedd,  but  I've  heard  of  her  from 
Mrs.  McHarg  and  others.  I  mean  to  know  her  sometime 
though;  I  want  to." 

Jean  smiled.  "That's  just  what  she  said  about  you.  She 
told  me ' she  wanted  to  know  you— right  away  too." 

His  hearty  laugh  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear.  Hearing 
it  Jean  gave  this  young  man  her  full  confidence. 

"Perhaps  we  can  bring  it  about,  what  do  you  say?" 
There  was  a  hint  of  mischief  in  his  voice. 

"Oh,  that's  easy.  When  you  go  back  up  the  track, 
I'll  go  back  with  you  and  tell  her  what  you  say  about  her. 
You  know  that's  the  only  fair  thing  to  do,  because  I  told 
you  what  she  said  about  you." 

"We'll  do  it.   I  hear  she  is  an  all  round  fine  woman." 
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"Mother  always  said  she  was  'true  blue',  and  she  is. 
She  has  been  everything  to  us." 

Again  Adrien  understood  and  spoke  no  word. 

"Is  she  a  good  cook?"  was  his  next  question. 

"Splendid!  Want  to  sample  it?"  He  saw  she  was  ask- 
ing in  all  seriousness. 

"I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  get  a  chance." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  give  you  that  chance  now."  She 
sprang  up  and  clattering  into  what  was  evidently  a  pantry, 
closed  the  door. 

She  had  been  sitting  on  the  bench,  her  back  to  the  loom; 
wholly  at  her  ease,  despite  the  facts  that  she  had  outgrown 
her  denim  skirt,  that  her  long  legs  were  encased  in  coarse 
unbleached  stockings  and  her  feet  shod  in  stout  cowhide. 
Adrien  looked  after  her  in  wonderment.  She  was  so 
natural,  so  genuine,  so  hospitable.  And  what  was  she 
making? 

He  stepped  to  the  loom  to  look  at  the  bobbins  of  blue 
and  white  yarn,  at  the  cumbersome  frame,  the  heavy  treads, 
then  at  the  pattern  in  warp  and  woof.  It  was  a  delicate 
one  with  over  a  century  of  tradition  behind  it. 

The  pattern  recalled  a  coverlet  that  Betty  showed  him 
on  his  last  visit  at  home.   It  belonged  to  his  mother. 

"One  of  her  treasures,"  Betty  assured  him,  "and  very, 
very  old.  It's  for  your  wife,  Dreen,"  she  added,  "when 
you  get  married." 

It  was  pleasant  to  find  a  pattern  something  like  it  here 
in  far  away  West  Virginia.  The  thought  intruded — he 
could  not  help  it — that,  perhaps,  he  might  get  one  some- 
where for  Celia.  He  knew  she  liked  such  things,  and  it 
would  be  a  mate  for  his  mother's. 

Dwelling  on  this  pleasing  thought,  he  became  suddenly 
aware  that  he  was  experiencing  again  something  of  that 
feeling  of  peace  which  had  filled  him  with  such  quiet  con- 
tentment on  his  first  night  under  McHarg's  roof.  .  .  . 
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Jean  came  in  with  two  generous  pieces  of  gingerbread 
on  an  ironstone  plate. 

"This  she  made  yesterday  when  I  was  up  there  making 
bread;  I  beat  it  for  her.  IVe  got  as  far  as  raised  biscuit 
now."  There  was  pride  in  her  voice. 

"I'll  bet  they  can't  beat  this."  His  words  conveyed  both 
appreciation  and  challenge.  He  was  devouring  the  first 
piece;  it  was  just  like  Betty's.  He  had  tasted  nothing 
like  it  since  he  had  been  away  from  home. 

The  challenge  was  at  once  accepted. 

"I'll  bet  they  can,"  said  Jean.  She  was  in  dead  earnest; 
no  smiling  now.  Her  face  took  on  again  the  severe  look. 
"I've  got  some  rising  this  very  minute.  They're  pretty 
near  ready  to  bake  and  if  you'll  stay  to  supper  you  can 
find  out  for  yourself." 

"Do  you  mean  it ? "  Adrien  asked  eagerly,  for  he  wanted 
to  stay. 

"Mean  it?  Why  of  course  I  mean  it.  You  don't  sup- 
pose I'd  try  to  lie  to  you,  do  you?"  Her  eyes  as  well  as  her 
color  showed  rising  indignation. 

Adrien  thought  of  the  "set-to."  He  felt  that,  if  possible, 
he  must  appease  her. 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  said  meekly,  "a  fellow  has  to  put 
up  with  such  stuff  if  he  is  alone,  that  it  seems  too  good  to 
be  true  to  get  a  real  honest-to-goodness  invitation,  like 
yours/to  stay  and — taste.  I  hope  you  have  enough,  for  I 
warn  you  I  am  good  for  a  dozen  small  ones  and  six  big  ones. 
Stay?  Of  course  I'll  stay,  and  I'm  lucky  to  get  the  chance." 

She  was  all  sunshine  again,  showing  him  the  biscuit — 
two  dozen  of  them,  rising  light,  dome-like,  tempting,  all 
crowding  one  another  in  a  huge  pan. 

"Now,  I'll  start  up  the  fire.  You'd  better  sit  out  on  the 
platform  till  father  comes.  It's  awful  hot  in  here  when 
I'm  baking  raised  biscuits,  but  I  like  to  have  them  with 
the  right  tan  on  them,  you  know.   Only  a  good  hot  oven 
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will  do  that/'  she  said,  beaming  on  him,  as  he  took  the 
hint,  himself,  and  the  other  piece  of  gingerbread  out  on 
the  back  porch,  and  so  out  of  Jean's  way. 

He  was  sure  that  Celia  would  like  all  this  as  much  as  he 
liked  it.  It  would  just  suit  her:  this  cabin,  the  home  atmos- 
phere, the  old  hand-loom,  Donald  McQuade  and  Jean.  He 
could  scarcely  wait  with  any  patience  for  her  decision. 

The  sun  was  sending  long,  low  shafts  of  light  into  the 
valley.  The  Kanawha  racing  full  and  free  between  the 
narrowing  heights  filled  its  floor;  and  the  polished  surface 
of  the  river  catching  the  sun's  beams  flashed  them,  under 
the  velocity  of  its  current,  gleaming,  changing,  glittering 
along  the  entire  visible  length  of  its  arrow-like  course. 

Adrien  heard  Jean  in  the  kitchen,  coming  and  going;  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  an  oven  door,  the  clatter  of  dishes, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  his  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  the  scene 
before  him,  he  was  aware  of  the  aroma — he  termed  it  that — 
of  the  freshly-baked  biscuits.  This  was  a  combination  of 
certain  perfections  in  life  seldom  found  in  his  last  years  of 
hard  work. 

Involuntarily  he  looked  at  his  nails.  They  were  clean, 
freed  from  coal-dust  and  grime,  although  worn  and  broken. 
It  took  him  generally  a  full  hour  after  his  work  to  "  wash- 
up."  He  begrudged  the  time,  but  he  knew  his  duty  to  his 
body. 

He  found  himself  wondering  at  this  moment  what  Mc- 
Quade did.  The  married  men's  wives  usually  performed 
the  daily  wifely  duty  of  scrubbing  the  begrimed  and  sweat- 
soaked  backs;  the  unencumbered  generally  washed  one 
another's.  Now  and  then — such  at  least  was  his  expe- 
rience— a  man  made  shift  for  himself  wholly  unaided,  as  he 
did.  The  result  was  not  always  satisfactory,  for  sometimes 
two  washings  were  necessary  to  satisfy  his  standard  of 
cleanliness.  That  meant  the  sacrifice  of  another  hour  of 
his  beloved  out-of-door  time. 
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"By  George/'  he  spoke  under  his  breath  to  himself  as  he 
watched  the  onrush  of  the  river,  "what  an  asset  for  'clean- 
ing-up'  if  a  man  could  stand  against  it!  But  it  must  run 
seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  Gee,  it  almost  stumps  me 
to  try  it— racing  along  liKe  a  Kentucky  thoroughbred." 

Jean's  appearance  at  the  door,  her  face  red  from  heat  and 
exertion  cut  short  his  half-spoken  words. 

"Father's  coming  down  the  track,  Mr.  Powers,  Mrs. 
Shedd  asked  him  to  bring  the  baby.  I'm  going  to  rim  up 
to  meet  him." 

She  was  off  and  out  of  the  cabin  door  before  he  could 
bring  his  chair  to  its  four  legs  again. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  a  girl.  He  hurried  out 
after  her.  She  was  running  up  the  track,  waving  both  arms 
on  high  as  she  ran,  and  calling  to  her  father: 

"Hold  up  the  baby,  so  he  can  wave  to  me." 

McQuade  lifted  the  child  to  his  shoulder,  and  keeping 
him  there  with  two  firm  hands  began  a  steady  jog-trot 
towards  Jean.  The  baby  crowed  and  gurgled  with  delight, 
kicking  his  feet  against  his  father's  chest. 

Jean  held  up  her  hands  to  take  the  child,  but  he  resisted 
all  her  coaxing  to  leave  his  high  seat  on  the  improvised 
horse.  Jean  thrust  her  hand  through  her  father's  arm  and 
so  Adrien  met  them.  McQuade's  expressive  face  showed 
his  pleasure  in  this  meeting. 

"I've  no  hand  for  you,  Mr.  Powers,  as  you  see,  but  little 
Don  here  will  give  you  his;  he  has  learned  that  much  al- 
ready. Give  him  your  hand,  Donnie." 

The  baby  drew  away  slightly,  then,  like  the  little  man 
he  was,  held  out  the  tiny  left  hand.  Adrien  took  it  gently; 
the  soft  little  palm  touched  his  like  a  falling  petal.  He 
put  his  hand  into  his  coat  pocket  and  took  out  a  wonderful 
rattle  he  had  purchased  at  the  general  store,  anticipating 
the  acquaintance  of  this  smallest  McQuade  and  hoping  by 
his  gift  to  make  a  favorable  impression. 
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The  little  fellow  still  holding  Adrien's  hand  loosened  his 
hold  on  his  father's  neck  and  leaned  over  eagerly  to  grasp 
the  toy.  Adrien  gave  it  to  him;  then  lifting  him  without 
any  resistance  from  McQuade's  shoulder,  he  set  him  on 
his  own,  Donnie,  meanwhile,  fairly  squealing  for  joy  and 
waving  and  shaking  the  rattle  above  Adrien's  head. 

Jean  looked  crestfallen;  for  why  should  Donnie  go  to  a 
stranger  and  not  to  her? 

"I've  had  an  invitation  to  supper,  Mr.  McQuade,"  his 
voice  was  joyous,  "and  it  didn't  require  any  urging  to 
accept  it  either." 

"My  daughter  did  herself  proud  in  asking  you,"  said  Mc- 
Quade, with  a  simple  courteous  grace  of  royal  fatherhood. 
Stepping  into  the  kitchen  before  Adrien,  he  turned  and 
laying  a  hand  on  each  of  Adrien's  arms  drew  him  over  the 
threshold. 

"It's  a  way  my  wife  had  of  giving  welcome  to  the  man 
or  woman  who  was  her  friend— what  you  might  call  making 
a  gift  of  the  freedom  of  our  home,  for  good  and  all.  She 
told  me  it  was  her  grandmother's  way  in  the  cabin,  over 
on  Pine  Mountain  where  they  lived.  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  in  my  home,  lad;  glad  to  break  my  bread  with  you, 
and  I  hope  you'll  come  as  often  as  you  can  to  us." 

He  took  the  baby  from  his  arms  and  set  him  on  an  old 
quilt  Jean  spread  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  loom;  the  addi- 
tion of  two  pillows  served  to  prop  him  up  into  some  sort 
of  equilibrium.  Thereafter  he  took  full  possession  of  his 
red,  white  and  blue  rattle,  even  attempting  to  stuff  it  into 
his  mouth. 

"He's  so  hungry,  poor  darling,"  said  Jean  compassion- 
ately. "You  and  Mr.  Powers  sit  right  down  and  eat,  father; 
I'll  feed  Donnie  first." 

"Just  as  you  say,  Jeanie.  Sit  down,  Mr.  Powers,  sit 
down.  I'll  just  wash  my  hands  first."  He  went  out  on  the 
back  platform. 
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Jean  heated  the  baby's  milk  and  sat  down  on  crossed 
legs  in  front  of  him  in  order  to  feed  him.  It  was  a  slow 
process,  for  Donnie's  attention  was  sorely  distracted  by 
his  supreme  effort  to  focus  at  one  and  the  same  time  his 
eyes  on  his  rattle,  the  man  who  gave  it  to  him,  and  the 
spoonful  of  milk  held  out  so  enticingly  to  him  by  Jean. 
Adrien,  also,  experienced  a  slight  difficulty  in  giving  his 
full  attention  to  what  McQuade  was  saying,  to  watching 
Jean's  ways  with  Donnie,  and  at  the  same  time  do  full 
justice  to  his  supper:  the  hot  raised  biscuit  and  honey  to 
spread  on  them,  good  coffee,  boiled  potatoes,  with  fried 
bacon,  and  last,  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Shedd's  gingerbread. 

"  Just  the  right  complexion,  Jean,"  he  said  as  he  helped 
himself  to  a  biscuit;  "this  is  my  fourth,  you  know." 

Jean  looked  at  her  father  and  flushed.  She  had  been  paid 
a  real  compliment. 

"You  know  I  warned  you,"  he  said  meaningly. 

"Are  you  eating  your  fourth,  too,  father?"  she  said. 

"My  fifth,  Jeanie;  you  know  I've  not  eaten  like  this  for 
a  long  while.  It's  good  to  have  a  guest  at  our  table  again, 
isn't  it,  lassie?" 

"J  think  so,"  she  said  modestly;  then  she  laughed  out- 
right, and  a  captivating  laugh  it  was.  Her  father  welcomed 
the  sound.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  it  for 
weeks. 

"What  is  it,  Jean?  Let's  share  the  joke,"  he  said,  as  he 
spread  an  extra  spoonful  of  honey  on  his  fifth  biscuit, 
knowing  her  all-seeing  eye  was  on  his  every  movement. 

"It  was  what  Hetty  Shedd  said.  She  is  so  funny," 
she  turned  to  Adrien,  "and  I'm  not  making  fun  of  her; 
but  she  said  awhile  ago,  when  I  told  her  I  wanted  to  learn 
to  make  bread,  that  if  I  could  make  good  bread,  light  and 
spongy  like  these  biscuits,"  Jean  took  her  seat  at  the  table 
and  opened  one  for  herself,  looking  at  it  approvingly,  "that 
the  world  was  mine.'" 
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''That's  a  large  order  even  for  Hetty  Shedd,"  said  Mc- 
Quade.   "How  does  she  make  that  out?" 

"She  reasoned  it  out/'  said  Jean  gravely;  "and  I  know 
she  is  right  by  the  way  you  and  Mr.  Powers  are  eating 
them." 

"Look  here,  Jean;  you  are  hedging.  Do  tell  us  what 
Mrs.  Shedd  really  said."  Adrien  was  curious. 

But  bread  and  honey  at  that  moment  made  it  impossible 
for  Jean  to  answer.  "Ill  tell  you  sometime,"  she  said 
provokingly  when  she  could  speak. 

With  that  the  two  men  had  to  be  content. 
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During  the  long  twilight  the  two  men  sat  smoking  on 
the  back  platform.  For  awhile  they  said  but  little;  they 
were  content  with  the  quiet  peace  that  seemed  to  brood 
over  the  valley  and  the  heights.  The  calm  was  intensified 
by  the  strong  undertone  of  the  Kanawha,  heard  more 
distinctly  at  night  when  the  birds  partly  stiU  their  even- 
song. 

Jean  was  moving  about  in  the  kitchen,  at  first  cleaning 
up  after  supper,  then  getting  the  baby  ready  for  bed.  She 
brought  him  out  half  asleep,  wrapped  in  an  old  shawl,  for 
her  father  to  kiss  good  night;  then  she  went  into  the  bed- 
room leaving  the  door  open. 

Soon,  above  the  undertone  of  the  river,  they  heard  her 
crooning  the  child  into  deep  slumber:  one  of  the  songs  of 
the  South  that  comes  from  a  black  mother's  heart.  Jean 
sang  only  the  refrain;  then  over  and  over  she  crooned  the 
melody  of  it.  The  two  men  were  listening,  neither  of  them 
saying  anything  to  the  other.  When  she  ceased,  McQuade 
broke  the  silence. 

"You  have  yet  to  know  my  Jim  and  Julie;  they  are  up 
at  Mrs.  McHarg's.  I  took  them  up  with  me  this  morning. 
They're  staying  all  night  with  the  children,  for  their  mother 
is  giving  them  a  fudge  party.  It's  a  great  treat  for  mine. 
She  is  kind  and  thoughtful,  Judith  McHarg." 

"It'll  do  them  good,"  said  Adrien  shortly;  "they  need  it." 
McQuade  understood. 

"For  myself,  I'm  glad  they're  not  here  for  this  first 
evening  with  you.  My  Julie  is  such  a  chatter-box,  you 
can't  think  straight  when  she's  around;  and  Jim  wouldn't  be 
a  boy  of  fourteen  if  he  didn't  want  to  know  the  why  of 
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everything.  Now  we  can  talk  in  peace."  He  emptied  his 
pipe,  refilled  and  lighted  it. 

Adrien  considered  this  an  invitation  to  say  what  he  had 
to  say,  for  one  day  in  the  mine  he  put  out  a  feeler  on  the 
subject  of  his  present  interest  and  found  McQuade  at  once 
responsive.  But  his  opening  up  of  the  subject  was  a  sur- 
prise to  himself. 

"You  see,  McQuade,  it's  this  way:  not  so  long  ago,  about 
two  years,  I  had  no  use  for  thinking;  in  fact  I  damned 
thinking,  and  now — ."  He  paused  a  moment;  then  laughed, 
"I've  come  to  thinking  nothing  but  damns." 

McQuade's  surprise  was  evident  in  the  silence  that 
followed  Adrien's  statement. 

Jean,  hearing  that  laugh,  came  to  the  threshold  of  the 
door;  then  suddenly  drew  back,  but  her  father  heard  her. 

"Come  out,  Jeanie,  I've  been  waiting  for  you.  You 
don't  mind  Jean?"  turning  to  Adrien.  "She's  a  good 
listener." 

Jean  came  out  and  sat  on  a  raised  step  on  which  were  set 
two  washtubs.  Adrien  was  prompted  to  offer  the  chair, 
but  being  quite  sure  a  refusal  would  follow  held  his  peace 
and  contented  himself  with  saying  in  reply: 

"Mind  Jean?  No.  I  should  mind  it  if  she  weren't 
here." 

"So  should  I."  McQuade  heartily  endorsed  this  state- 
ment. Then,  answering  Adrien,  he  went  on  speaking 
thoughtfully  as  if  weighing  his  words: 

"Life  has  given  me  experience,  plenty  of  it — a  sort  of 
foundation  for  what  you  call  'thinking  damns';  but,  for  my- 
self, from  the  time  I  entered  the  mine  when  I  was  about 
seven — " 

"  Seven?  "  Adrien  asked  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  seven — I  was  always  thinking,  thinking  hard; 
thinking  why  this  was  so,  why  the  other  was  otherwise. 
But  go  on,  lad." 
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"No,  you  tell  me  about  your  thinking.  I'm  interested 
In  that  now." 

"I  began  by  thinking  why  the  old  pit  in  Durham  was  so 
dark;  and  I  went  on  making  thoughts  for  myself  about  the 
mother  I  never  had;  then  I  kept  thinking  why  I  got  hit  so 
often  with  the  yardwand;  and  most  of  all  I  kept  thinking 
why  I  didn't  get  enough  to  eat."  For  a  minute  or  more  he 
said  nothing,  he  appeared  to  be  pondering,  weighing,  seek- 
ing. 

"Somehow,"  he  said  after  a  little,  and  still  musing,  "as 
I  look  back  over  the  years,  I  find  I've  been  thinking,  in  a 
way,  along  these  four  lines  all  my  life.  And  these  lines 
have  made  me,  too,  i  think  damns '  many  a  time.  Now, 
you  tell  me  why  you  didn't  have  any  'use  for  thinking.'" 

Adrien  Powers  knocked  out  his  pipe  and  laid  it  aside. 
Leaning  forward,  his  hands  clasped  and  slack  between  his 
knees,  he  looked  McQuade  directly  in  the  eyes.  The  dark 
had  not  yet  fallen. 

"McQuade,  I  must  be  square  with  you.  I  trust  you 
and,"  looking  towards  Jean  who,  her  elbows  on  her  knees, 
her  chin  in  the  palm  of  her  hands,  was  gazing  straight  before 
her  across  the  river,  he  added,  "I  know  I  can  trust  Jean 
too." 

"Yes,  you  can  trust  Jean.  Go  on,  lad." 

"I  went  into  the  mines  because  I  found  I  had  got  to 
think  whether  I  wanted  to  or  not.  I  was  being  made  to 
think.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  how  I  happened  to  go. 
I  wanted  to  work  at  a  job  I  had  set  my  heart  on.  I  have  a 
father,  and  a  good  one — as  good  a  one  as  yours,  Jean," 
he  threw  in  as  an  aside,  looking  at  her.  But  the  girl  did  not 
respond  by  any  change  in  her  position. 

"My  father  was  glad  and  willing  to  have  me  take  that 
job.  But  the  laws  of  the  union  would  not  let  me  work  with 
the  men  I  chose  to  work  with  unless  I  joined  in  with  them. 
I  am  an  American  and  I  intend  to  exercise  my  birthright 
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as  an  American  to  labor  when,  where,  and  with  whom  I 
choose,  providing  I  do  honest  work  for  my  wages.  So  the 
union  having  no  use  for  me,  in  the  line  of  work  I  wanted, 
I  went  into  the  anthracite  mines.  I  joined  the  local  union 
and  began  work  on  Hazleton  Mountain."  His  voice,  buoy- 
ant always  in  its  inflections,  grew  gravely  earnest. 

"I  wanted  to  get  at  the  root  of  a  certain  matter;  so  I 
took  a  job  in  the  earth  where  roots  grow." 

McQuade  nodded. 

"McQuade,  there  must  be  some  tap  root  for  the  condi- 
tion of  tilings  as  they  are.  I  want  to  find  that  tap  root. 
When  I  find  it  then  I  shall  want  to  find  out  what  it  is  that 
is  gnawing  at  it,  or  boring  it,  or  sapping  it — at  any  rate  the 
thing  that  causes  all  this  condition  of  blight  :  the  mistrust, 
the  greed,  the  misuse  of  essentials,  the  antagonism  of  man 
to  man,  as  if  we  were  all  heavyweights  and  lightweights 
in  a  boxing  ring  instead  of  human  beings  on  God's  earth. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  We've  talked  enough  together 
between  whiles  for  the  last  two  weeks  to  understand  each 
other  when  I  say  '  conditions  '  and  '  my  country.'" 

"I  know,  lad,  I  know.  I  have  sought  for  it  sixteen  years. 
I  have  not  found  it,  not  yet.  Sometimes  I  think  I  am  on 
the  right  trail,  but  so  far  it  is  a  blind  one."  He  was  silent 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  he  spoke  suddenly  to  Jean. 

"Get  your  mother's  Bible  for  me,  Jeanie." 

Jean  went  into  the  kitchen  and  came  out  with  a  large 
book.  She  handed  it  to  her  father  and  went  back  to  her 
seat.  He  opened  it,  turning  its  pages. 

The  mere  action  brought  back  to  Donald  McQuade  with 
terrific  force  the  scourging  remembrance  of  the  last  time 
he  opened  it  to  take  out  his  wife's  money.  He  put  down 
the  book  on  the  platform  and,  rising  abruptly,  went  into  the 
little  room  at  the  side  of  the  kitchen.  They  heard  the 
sound  of  the  pump. 

That  recollection  suddenly  turned  the  man  sick  both  in 
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body  and  soul.  He  needed  water  and  a  few  minutes  by 
himself  to  recover. 

They  heard  the  pump  working  furiously  and  the  gush 
of  its  flow  into  the  pails. 

"  Father  forgot  to  fill  the  pails  right  after  supper/'  said 
Jean  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

Presently  McQuade  came  out,  took  his  seat,  picked  up 
the  Book  and,  again  turning  its  pages,  began  to  read.  His 
flexible  voice,  full,  deep,  of  an  unusual  quality  of  tone,  gave 
to  every  word  its  weight  of  meaning: 

"'  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth?  Declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding/  Many  a 
time  I  have  put  to  myself  this  question.  I  could  not  answer 
it." 

"'Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof,  if  thou  knowest? 
Or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it?  Whereon  are  the 
foundations  thereof  fastened?'  IVe  often  wondered  when 
I  have  been  digging  away  at  the  face  of  the  chamber.  I 
do  not  know."  He  turned  the  pages  again  and  read: 

"'Why  is  light  given  to  a  man  whose  way  is  hid?  And 
whom  God  hath  hedged  in?  9  99    He  closed  the  Book. 

"That's  an  old  cry,  lad — a  far  cry,  as  to  time,  from  us 
here  in  Wenby.  But  it  still  rings  sharp  enough  in  our  ears, 
and  we  take  it  just  the  same  on  our  lips,  because  we  are 
human  like  those  men  of  old.  I  can't  answer  it,  but  IVe 
thought  sometimes  that,  somehow,  somewhere  I  should 
stumble  on  the  'root' — perhaps  in  the  pit  if  I  follow  up 
that  trail.   But  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know." 

They  sat  awhile  in  silence.  Adrien  Powers  was  wonder- 
ing what  manner  of  man  this  was  before  him,  for  never 
from  pulpit  or  platform  had  he  heard  such  rendering  of  the 
mighty  words.  Where  did  this  man  get  his  English?  It 
was  rooted  in  Anglo-Saxon;  his  training  in  college  enabled 
him  to  discern  this.  What  kind  of  life  had  been  his?  Where 
did  he  get  the  simple  conversational  language,  practically 
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correct  in  construction — his  daughter's  also— and  always 
forcible  and  to  the  point?   He  lost  himself  in  wondering. 

Twilight  was  long  since  merged  in  dusk,  and  now  night 
fell. 

Jean  rose,  and  went  into  the  kitchen,  lighted  the  lamp, 
set  it  on  the  table  on  which  she  laid  Adrien's  two  volumes 
with  a  noise  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  two 
men,  and  drew  up  three  chairs. 

"I  can't  stand  it  a  minute  longer,  Mr.  Powers/'  she  said 
coming  to  the  door;  "I've  been  wondering  ever  since  you 
brought  these  two  books  into  the  house  what  you  brought 
them  for  except  for  us  to  read,  and  I  dare  not  peek,  you 
know,  till  you  say  I  can." 

"That's  a  strong  hint,  Jean,  but  you're  right.  I  brought 
them  for  your  father  to  read.  I  don't  know  whether  they're 
too  big  for  a  girl  to  tackle,  but  you  can  try." 

Jean  laughed.  "I  feel  as  if  I  could  tackle  anything  since 
I  conquered  raised  bread.  Why,  I  begin  to  feel  the  world 
is  mine  already.  Are  you  the  kind  that  doesn't  believe 
girls  can  do  things  boys  can?"  There  was  the  former 
belligerent  note  in  her  voice. 

"  There,  there,  Jean,  I  am  not  going  to  tackle  woman's 
rights  with  you,  ever,"  said  Adrien,  joining  her.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  her  fresh  young  voice  calling  to  him  from  out 
of  the  Present.  He  did  not  like  thinking  so  much  in  the 
Past,  he  did  not  belong  there.  The  Present  was  sufficient 
for  him  and  gave  him  problem  enough.  It  was  queer  how 
everything  seemed  to  force  him  to  think  in  these  days. 

They  sat  about  the  table.  Donald  McQuade  looked 
across  it  at  his  guest  and  smiled.  That  smile  fairly  illumined 
the  strong,  lined,  careworn  face,  for  it  had  almost  the  charm 
of  gentle,  persuasive  speech.  It  was  the  first  time  Adrien 
had  seen  it.  He  welcomed  it,  for  by  means  of  it  the  man 
showed  him  there  was  a  sunny  side  to  his  nature,  as  Jean., 
his  daughter,  had  shown  him  hers. 
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"Now,  lad,  unload.  I  know  by  your  looks,  and  these 
books,  and  what  you've  said  to  me  these  last  two  weeks 
that  you've  been  carrying  about  some  plan  with  you.  It's 
about  time  I  should  prove  I'm  a  good  listener,  Mr. 
Powers — at  least  as  good  as  my  Jeanie." 

"I  wish  you'd  drop  that  'Mister,'  McQuade."  He  spoke 
with  evident  irritation.  "I  like  'lad'  best.  But  why 
don't  you  call  me  'Bunker'  or  ■ Powers'  and  drop  that 
'Mister'?" 

"Because  to  my  mind  'Bunker'  isn't  the  coat  that  fits 
you,  and  I  feel  better  to  call  you  what  belongs  to  you." 

"The  'Mister'  belongs  to  you  just  as  much  as  it  belongs 
to  me;  but  'McQuade'  means  more  to  me  somehow." 

"That's  just  it,  lad.  '  Mr.  Powers  '  means  more  to  me; 
let  me  use  it,  will  you?" 

"Why,  of  course,  if  you  like  it,  but  the  men  won't  stand 
for  it." 

"They  like  you  and  they'll  like  that.  Don't  you  worry. 
The  men  know  a  thing  or  two,  lad;  they're  keen  on  men 
as  men.  They  know  a  man  when  they  see  him.  As  I  said, 
they  like  you,  but  I  can  tell  you  one  thing:  '  Bunker  '  won't 
go  down  with  them." 

"Why  not?"  Adrien  spoke  with  resentment.  "It's  my 
legal  name,  only  it's  spelled  as  a  French  name.  I  told 
some  of  the  men  on  my  first  trip  up;  you  weren't  there." 

Donald  McQuade  hesitated  a  moment;  then  he  said 
frankly  but  emphatically: 

"That's  all  right,  too,  lad;  but  the  men  know,  as  I  know, 
you're  different  from  us;  and  remember  this,  we  take  you 
for  just  what  you  show  yourself  to  be  among  us — a  man 
young  in  years  but  old  in  some  experience." 

"Well,"  said  Adrien,  his  resentment  subsiding,  "I  told 
you  a  part  of  that  experience,  and  when  the  time  comes 
right  and  I  know  the  men  better,  and  they  have  seen  more 
of  me,  I  shall  tell  them  too."   His  face  grew  alert.  The 
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time  was  come  for  his  plan.   "And  I  mean  to  know  them 
better,  McQuade." 

"That  has  the  right  ring."  McQuade  was  all  eager  at- 
tention. 

"Now  these  books—"  Adrien  shoved  the  two  volumes 
across  to  him;  "it's  no  fun,  you  know,  going  through  this 
thing  alone.  You  and  the  men  I've  talked  with  know  a 
lot  more  about  this  business  than  I  do.  I  think  if  we  can 
get  together,  we  might  learn  a  little  from  one  another, 
perhaps  a  good  deal. 

"It  is  a  good  idea  and  easy  carried  out.  But,  you  see, 
we  haven't  these  books;  they're  what  we  call  technical; 
they  cost." 

"I  thought  of  that,  too.  Now  it's  this  way,  McQuade/3' 
he  leaned  half  across  the  table  in  his  earnestness:  "a  box 
of  books  I  got  together  on  this  subject,  while  I  was  on 
Hazleton  Mountain,  came  last  night  by  freight,  and  these 
are  free  to  the  men.  As  for  these  two  volumes  here,  I  can 
get  half  a  dozen  duplicates  and  those  will  go  round.  There 
aren't  so  many  of  us." 

"More  than  you  think,  lad.  I  can  count  twenty  men 
now  who  are  just  hungering  to  get  books  that  tell  us  about 
this  earth-crust  we  work  in." 

"The  more  the  better;  I  can  swing  it.  You  see,  when 
a  man  gets  a  cabin  such  as  mine,  the  best  spring  water  in 
Wenby,  a  view  that  beats  anything  I've  seen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  chimney  that  roars  and  doesn't  smoke— I  say, 
when  I  find  such  luck  as  this  and  dirt  cheap,  five  dollars  a 
month,  I  feel  I  owe  something  to  the  community.  Besides, 
I've  no  one  dependent  on  me,"  he  added. 

"The  men  don't  need  any  bait  for  this  sort  of  thing. 
Pm  hungry  for  it  myself  and  I  would  snap  at  far  less  than 
you're  offering.   What's  your  plan  for  getting  together?^" 

"What's  my  cabin  good  for  but  to  use?  Of  course,  it's 
a  little  out;  no  one  will  mind  that." 
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"It's  the  very  place."  McQuade's  face  was  grave.  "I 
only  wish  I  might  be  with  you-all,  lad." 

"'With  us/  what  do  you  mean?" 

"I  m.ean  I  don't  leave  the  house  nights  and  the  children 
alone."  He  turned  away  abruptly  that  neither  Adrien 
nor  Jean  might  see  the  flush  on  his  face,  for  he  thought 
of  the  night  when  Jean  watched  alone  till  morning. 

"Then  we  won't  have  it."  Adrien  spoke  decidedly. 
"I'll  come  down  here  and  work  the  matter  out  with 
you." 

"That  won't  do,  lad.  I'm  not  the  man  to  take  a  chance 
like  this  from  another  man." 

Adrien  thought  a  moment.  "How  about  Sunday  after- 
noon?" 

"The  very  thing.    I  was  thinking  of  that  myself." 
"Why  didn't  you  speak  up  and  say  so  then?" 
The  corner  of  McQuade's  mouth  twitched. 
"Well,  lad,  I  didn't  want  to  offend  your  principles.  You 
see,  I  didn't  know  how  you'd  feel  about  the  day." 
Adrien  looked  relieved. 

"'Feel  about  the  day.'  That's  a  good  one  on  me.  I 
can  put  you  straight  in  a  few  words.  Of  course,  I'm  only 
speaking  for  myself:  there's  no  day  on  this  earth  that  isn't 
a  good  day  for  me.  It  was  a  good  day  for  me  when  I  got 
kicked  out  of  the  machine  shop  where  I  started  to  work, 
for  it  landed  me  right  here  in  Wenby.  These  are  good 
days  in  the  mine  for  me,  for  I'm  interested  in  the  work; 
and  if  I'm  lucky  enough  to  work  in  the  earth's  crust,  as 
you  call  it,  four  days  in  the  week — and  luckier  if  I  have 
work  enough  to  put  me  in  for  six — I  look  upon  a  seventh 
day  as  a  '  luck-day '  to  do  above  this  crust  the  things  I  can't 
do  inside  of  it  the  other  six." 

McQuade  held  out  his  hand  across  the  table.  Adrien 
gripped  it. 

"Sunday  it  is  then,  lad,  and  I  am  more  than  pleased  to 
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be  with  you  and  the  men.  I'd  make  it  late  in  the  afternoon 
though,  that'll  suit  them  best." 

"Say  at  five?" 

"Yes.  The  men  have  their  regular  Sunday  dinner  and 
eat  hearty.  But  for  supper  it's  only  a  pick-up  bite,  what 
they  can  get  here  and  there.  So  if  we  stay  one  hour,  or 
two,  there'll  be  no  upset  with  the  women  about  the  meals." 

"Next  Sunday  it  is  then,  at  five;  that's  all  right." 

They  planned  together  for  the  next  half  hour,  and  for 
that  time  Adrien  completely  forgot  Jean,  knowing  only 
that  she  was  there. 

"By  George,"  he  said  at  last,  looking  at  a  pocket  pad 
on  which  he  had  been  making  notes,  "we  ought  to  know 
a  little  more  in  common  about  things  in  general,  and  this 
business  in  particular  at  the  end  of  a  few  months.  I'll 
write  for  those  duplicates  to-morrow.  Won't  it  be  grand, 
Jean?" 

He  spoke  without  looking  up  from  the  pad.  When  there 
came  no  response  he  glanced  at  her  and  was  amazed  at 
what  he  saw.  She  was  leaning  forward,  her  arms  folded 
on  the  table,  her  cheeks  flushed;  the  dark  blue  eyes,  through 
the  expansion  of  the  pupil,  were  black  with  excitement. 
She  was  gazing  at  him  with  an  intense  look  he  could  not 
interpret. 

"Can  women  and  girls  come  if  they  want  to— just  to 
hear?"    She  spoke  abruptly,  with  nervous  eagerness.  ^ 

"Women  and  girls?"  Adrien  repeated  wondering; 
"I  hadn't  thought  anything  about  women  and  girls.  Do 
you  want  to  come?" 

"Do  I?  Father  said  he  was  hungry  for  it,  but  I— I  am 
just  starving  for  it."  There  was  a  suspicious  tremble  in 
her  voice. 

It  was  a  forceful  revelation  and  an  unexpected  one.  Me 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  Women  and  girls  had  not  entered 
into  his  calculations  on  mining.   He  turned  to  McQuade: 
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"Jean  isn't  intending  to  study  for  mining  engineering, 
U  she?"   It  was  the  wrong  word  at  the  wrong  time. 

Without  waiting  for  any  reply  from  her  father,  the  girl 
vented  her  resentment  on  Adrien  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

The  outburst  left  Adrien  a  wiser  young  man.  All  his 
protests  were  in  vain. 

"You've  no  right  to  make  fun  of  me,  Mr.  Powers — " 

"I'm  not  making  fun  of  you,  Jean,  I — " 

"Just  because  I  want  to  know  something  more  about 
things,  you  talk  about  my  wanting  to  be  a  mining  engineer." 

"But,  Jean,  I—" 

"But  you  might  as  well  know  the  truth.  Father  knows 
what  I  want  to  be.  My  mother,  when  she  was  Jean  Kemp- 
sey,  taught  the  men's  evening  school,  the  miners',  in  Wenby. 
She  earned  her  living  that  way  and  she  had  good  schooling 
and  was  able  to  do  it.  And  I  want  to  be  what  my  mother 
was — only  I  don't  know  how  to  get  at  it.  I  have  father 
and  the  children  now,  and  she  didn't  have  them  then — " 

"Jean,  I  did  not  mean — " 

"—so  I  thought  if  I  could  listen  to  what  you  and  father 
and  the  men  talked  about,  I  could  learn  a  lot  of  things." 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  stemming  her  two  clenched  hands 
on  the  table.  Her  voice  broke  on  the  last  words.  She 
turned,  rushed  into  the  bedroom  and  slammed  the  door. 

They  heard  the  baby  crying,  as  if  frightened,  and  Jean 
comforting  him. 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  sat  staring  at  each  other 
across  the  table,  McQuade  looking  gravely  at  Adrien,  and 
Adrien  both  perplexed  and  distressed. 

"Good  heavens,  McQuade,  what  have  I  done,  what  have 
I  said?  "  He  spoke  in  a  low  tone  that  Jean  might  not  hear. 

"It's  not  what  you  said,  lad,  it's  what  my  girl  feels  that 
makes  her  act  so."  McQuade  looked  towards  the  bedroom 
door  to  see  that  it  was  not  ajar.  "  Between  us  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  am  just  learning  to  know  something  of  my  own 
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child.  In  these  weeks  since  her  mother  died,  I  have  learned 
to  know  her  as  I  never  should  have  known  her  if  her  mother 
had  lived/'  McQuade  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table  and 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"I  didn't  mean,  McQuade— I  couldn't  have  meant 
anything  unkind." 

McQuade's  hand  dropped  on  the  table,  his  eyes  were 
clear.  Adrien  was  glad  to  see  there  was  no  trace  of  emotion. 

"I  was  only  thinking  hard,  lad;  thinking  how  far  I  felt 
free  to  tell  you  about  what  Jean  and  I  talked  over  together 
not  long  ago — I  mean  her  schooling  and  the  ways  and  means 
to  give  her  some,  all  she  wants." 

Adrien  drew  a  long  breath  as  if  relieved.  "  You'll  make 
me  feel  easier  if  you  can  tell  me  what  she  wants  along  this 
line.  You  see,  I  thought  she  was  nothing  but  a  girl  and  was 
chaffing  her  a  bit." 

"And  up  to  two  weeks  ago  I  thought  she  was  naught  but 
a  girl.  But  Jean  has  changed  in  these  few  weeks. j  Just 
what  the  change  is  I  don't  know.  It  would  be  only  her 
mother  could  understand  that.  But  this  I  know:  my 
girl  has  taken  upon  her  shoulders  the  care  of  the  house,  the 
mothering  of  me," — he  smiled  at  Adrien,  but  his  voice 
shook  a  little,— "  the  mothering  of  the  children,  and  the 
care  of  the  baby." 

"  Great  Scott !  She's  got  the  pluck !  Tell  me  some  more, 
if  you  will,  McQuade." 

"Yes,  Jean  is  plucky,  but  I  dare  not  have  her  go  beyond 
her  strength.  She  is  naught  but  a  girl  yet,  and  I  see  now 
from  what  she  has  just  said  to  you  that,  for  all  her  pluck 
and  cheerfulness,  it  will  take  her  courage  and  eat  at  her 
heart  if  she  doesn't  get  what  she  wants:  an  education  like 
her  mother's— and  make  use  of  it  in  the  same  way."  He 
swallowed  hard. 

"You  mind  what  she  said  to  you  just  now,  that  her 
mother  had  good  schooling  and  was  able  to  do  it,  and  she 
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didn't  know  how  to  get  at  it  because  she  had  me  and  the 
children  now,  and  her  mother  didn't  have  us  then.  You 
marked  that?  " 
Adrien  nodded. 

"Well,  there's  one  thing  sure:  she  can't  do  both." 

He  waited  for  some  reply  from  Adrien,  but  seemingly  all 
of  his  friend's  attention  was  centered  on  some  spot  in  the 
wall  opposite.  McQuade  saw  he  was  thinking  out  some- 
thing and  let  him  alone,  but  watched  him  closely,  so  closely 
he  almost  caught  Adrien's  thought  in  its  flight.  McQuade, 
still  watching,  saw  the  eyes  become  alert;  then  brighten 
with  enthusiasm.  He  noted  the  lowering  of  them,  the  gaze 
fixed  on  the  table  but  not  seeing  it.  Suddenly  Adrien 
spoke,  bringing  down  his  fist  on  his  knee. 

"I  have  it,  McQuade.  You  and  I  will  put  it  through-- 
you  and  I  and  my  cousin,  Celia  Boncoeur,  if  I  can  get  her 
to  come  here,  and  I  think  I  can.  She's  a  trained  children's 
nurse." 

He  looked  up  quickly  at  McQuade  who  was  looking  at 
him  in  amazement. 

"No  wonder  you  look  amazed,  but  I  was  bagging  an 
idea  and  I  couldn't  let  it  escape  by  explaining  anything." 
He  glanced  at  the  bedroom  door,  then  back  again  at  Mc- 
Quade.  "Let's  have  Jean  in,  can't  we?  " 

"Just  what  I  was  wanting  myself,  lad;  we'll  have  her  in. 
The  baby  is  quiet,  and  I  doubt  she's  longing  to  come  her- 
self. But  I  know  Jean  and  she'll  never  ask  to  come."  He 
stepped  to  the  bedroom  door. 

"Jean,"  he  said  quietly,  "Mr.  Powers  will  be  going  soon. 
You'd  better  come  out  and  say  good  night  to  him." 

Adrien  noted  the  tone  of  his  voice.  He  thought  it  would 
be  hard  to  disobey.  McQuade  came  back  to  the  table 
and  sat  down.  Adrien  had  just  time  to  say  to  him  in  a 
low  tone: 

"Don't  say  anything  to  Jean  about  my  cousin,  Celia 
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Boncceur's  coming.  I'm  not  sure  of  that  and  I'm  only 
going  to  talk  to  Jean  about  what  is  a  fact;  and — " 

The  door  opened  and  Jean  came  in. 

As  Adrien  told  her  father  afterwards  the  girl  fairly  took 
"the  wind  out  of  his  sails."  He  had  improvised  a  few 
propitiatory  remarks  before  opening  up  his  subject.  He 
had  no  time  to  make  them  before  Jean  stood  by  his  side, 
offering  her  hand.  And  what  between  taking  it,  grasping 
it  warmly,  and  listening  to  her,  he  forgot  what  he  was  about 
to  say. 

"I'm  sorry  I  spoke  as  I  did,  Mr.  Powers.  I  ought  to 
have  known  you  couldn't  understand." 

"No,  you  oughtn't  to  have  known  it,  because  you  don't 
know  me  and  it's  you  who  don't  understand.  You  never 
will  understand,  because,  thank  God—"  He  stopped  short 
and  then,  not  realizing  he  was  breaking  the  silence  of  years, 
in  regard  to  his  own  mother,  to  this  girl,  a  stranger,  he  said 
to  her: 

"  Sit  down,  Jean,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something.  You 
say  I  can't  understand.  I  think  I  can.  But  I  say  you  can't 
understand  me,  and  of  this  I  am  sure." 

"What  makes  you  so  sure?"  There  was  a  challenge  in 
the  words. 

"I  have  been  motherless."  He  spoke  very  gravely  and 
slowly,  as  if  feeling  for  his  words.  "I  never  knew  my 
mother.  I  have  not  even  one  remembrance  of  her.  I  have 
been  motherless  for  nineteen  years.  Now  do  you  see  why 
I  say  you  cannot  understand?" 

Jean  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"Yes,  I  see,"  she  said  gently  and  then  the  eyes  brimmed 
with  tears. 

McQuade  went  out  abruptly  to  the  back  porch,  closing 
the  door  behind  him. 

Adrien  went  on,  still  in  the  slow,  even  voice :  "You  see,  I 
envy  you,  Jean.  You  are  so  much  richer  than  I.  You  had 
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your  mother  fifteen  years  and  most  of  those  years  are  full 
of  memories,  every  one  a  treasure  that  you  can  keep  as 
long  as  you  live.  I  haven't  one  single  one.  Do  you  see 
how  poor  I  am?" 

Jean  nodded;  she  could  not  speak. 

"Well,  then,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  let  me  help  you  a 
bit  towards  getting  an  education,  towards  helping  you  to 
be  what  your  mother  was,  and  in  letting  me  do  it  you'll 
make  me  a  richer  man.  Will  3^ou  ?  " 

But  Jean  was  beyond  words  or  any  power  of  expressing 
what  she  felt.  She  only  knew  that  something  wonderful 
was  happening  to  her.  She  rose  quickly,  and  rushing  out 
to  the  back  porch  found  her  father  and,  throwing  herself 
on  his  breast,  choked  and  whispered,  and  whispered  and 
choked: 

"Oh,  father — father — he's  making  it  come  true — and 
he's  poor — and  we're  so  rich — and  I  said  I  would — Go 
in — go  in,  do — and  comfort  him,  and  tell  him  I'm  so  glad — 93 

She  struggled  to  free  herself  from  her  father's  arms  and 
he,  letting  her  go,  saw  her  rush  to  the  washbench  and, 
sitting  down  on  it,  bury  her  face  in  her  hands.  .  .  . 

McQuade  went  into  the  kitchen  and  shut  the  door,  He 
was  anxious.  Adrien  looked  up  with  a  merry  smile. 

"What's  the  matter,  McQuade?" 

"Matter,"  echoed  McQuade,  "that's  what  I've  come  to 
find  out  from  you." 

Adrien  laughed  outright. 

"That's  easily  told.  I  am  going  to  come  down  here  of  an 
evening  twice  a  week  and  I  am  going  to  teach  her  all  I  can 
of  what  I  learned  in  my  preparatory  school  for  college.  I 
mean  to  put  her  on  the  road  for  doing  what  her  mother  did. 
You  tell  Jean  I'll  come  down  next  Monday,  seven  o'clock, 
after  the  dishes  are  done,  or  if  they're  not  done  I'll  help 
her  do  them."  He  rose  and  went  to  the  back  door,  opened 
it  and  called  out  in  his  buoyant  voice: 
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"I've  told  my  big  plan  to  your  father,  Jean.  He'll  tell 
you  all  about  it.  I'll  come  down  Monday  evening.  Good 
night." 

There  was  no  response.   Jean  was  still  beyond  speech. 

At  the  door  McQuade  grasped  Adrien's  hand.  He  wanted 
to  say  something,  but  Adrien  spoke  first: 

"  Good  night,  McQuade;  see  you  at  the  mine  to-morrow," 
and  sprinted  up  the  track  for  he  was  bent  on  getting  ofi 
a  letter  to  Celia  Boncoeur  by  the  morning  mail. 


XIII 


It  was  at  noon  the  next  day  while  Adrien  and  McQuade 
were  eating  their  dinner  in  chamber  "No.  15"  of  the  Lost 
Lake  Mine,  and  discussing  the  plan  for  Jean's  education, 
that  the  hitch  occurred. 

"But  you  see,  Mr.  Powers,  there's  a  big  hitch  in  the 
working  out."  McQuade  looked  perplexed,  and  as  Adrien 
perceived,  slightly  worried. 

"What  hitch?  I  thought  everything  was  greased  and 
oiled,  ready  for  the  word  'go.' "  Adrien  was  breaking  apart 
one  of  Mrs.  McHarg's  doughnuts  and,  with  a  half  in  each 
hand,  he  stopped  eating  to  look  at  McQuade  in  questioning 
surprise. 

"It's  Jean,  Jean  herself  that's  done  it  this  time." 

"Well,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain?"  Adrien 
demanded  with  some  asperity,  then  he  smiled.  "I  have 
driven  a  good  many  double  hitches  before  now,  but  I've 
never  attempted  to  drive  a  girl  with  a  hitch;  so  you'll  have 
to  explain  to  me  in  plain  English  just  what  you  mean" 

"I  will,  lad,  I  will;  give  me  a  little  time.  You  see,"  laying 
down  the  piece  of  cornbread  he  was  eating  and  looking 
somewhat  ruefully  at  it,  "Jean  is  subject  to  hitches.  Her 
mother  told  me  that,  and  I'm  just  finding  it  out.  The  fact 
is  she  doesn't  want  to  owe  her  education  to  you." 

"Doesn't  want  to  owe  her  education  to  me?"  Adrien 
repeated,  thoroughly  puzzled.  McQuade  drove  straight 
at  the  point. 

"She  told  me  this  morning  she  has  thought  it  all  over 
and  does  not  think  it  right  to  take  any  free  learning  from 
you  who've  had  to  pay  for  yours.  You  see,  Mr.  Powers, 
you  slipped  the  bolt  last  night  when  you  spoke  about  your 
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' preparatory  school  for  college';  I  began  to  understand 
why  you're  '  different.'  You  didn't  notice  it  because  you 
were  too  interested  in  what  you  were  planning.  In  telling 
Jean  last  night,  as  you  wanted  me  to,  I  used  your  very 
words,  and  that  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  for  Jean;  she 
caught  on  at  once." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  Adrien  demanded 
rather  sharply.  He  was  thoroughly  vexed  to  find  another 
monkey  wrench  thrown  into  more  of  his  plans,  and  by  a 
girl  of  all  people. 

"I  can't  do  anything  so  far  as  I  see;  and  you  know,  lad, 
after  all,  I  can't  help  thinking  she  is  right  in  a  way." 

"She  didn't  seem  glad  to  give  it  up,  did  she?" 

"Glad,"  echoed  McQuade.  He  looked  again  ruefully  at 
the  cornbread.  There  was  something  in  the  tone  Adrien 
would  rather  not  have  heard. 

"Anything  but  that,  lad.  If  you  were  older  and  had 
children  you  would  know  that  to  give  up  a  thing  like  what 
Jean  wants,  comes  pretty  near  being  a  matter  of  life  or 
death." 

Adrien  Powers  was  silent. 

"Glad,"  McQuade  repeated,  "she  was  so  upset  that  she 
couldn't  get  the  breakfast.  Look  at  this  cornbread,"  taking 
up  a  piece  he  had  laid  down  and  holding  it  up  for  Adrien's 
inspection;  "there's  no  salt,  no  sugar,  no  milk.  It's  burnt 
on  the  bottom  to  a  crisp;  look  at  it— and  the  top  is  as  white- 
livered  as  a  coward.  The  coffee  was  boiled  till  it  was  just 
as  bitter  as  gall.  I've  got  some  of  it  here."  He  spoke 
grimly.  "And  as  for  the  bacon,  I  guess  I  won't  show  you 
that.  Jean  never  ate  a  morsel  of  breakfast.  But,  man—" 
he  let  the  piece  of  cornbread  drop  from  his  hand,  "I  swal- 
lowed it  all  as  if  it  was  manna  from  heaven,  and  put 
up  my  lunch  myself  as  though  I  must  starve  if  I  didn't 
have  it." 

He  looked  so  rueful,  so  disgusted,  so  apologetic  by  turns, 
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and  withal  so  hungry,  that  Adrien  began  to  laugh,  and 
laughed  till,  literally,  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks;  then 
taking  up  the  piece  of  rejected  bread  he  bit  into  it,  only  to 
spue  it  from  him. 

"Lord,  man/'  he  said  when  he  could  speak,  "how  could 
you  do  it?" 

"Because  it  was  Jean's  and  I  couldn't  break  her  heart. 
She  was  fair  dazed  and  didn't  know  what  she  was  doing. 
You  would  do  the  same  if  you  had  a  girl  with  a  hitch!" 
Whereupon  they  both  laughed.  Adrien  was  glad  to  hear 
McQuade's  low,  pleased  chuckle. 

"Well  now,  let's  see  what  we  can  do.  Let  me  think," 
said  Adrien;  and  he  proceeded  to  think,  his  gaze  fixed  on  the 
rejected  piece  of  cornbread.  Suddenly  he  thrust  his 
dinner  pail  into  McQuade's  hand. 

"Here,  clean  up  the  doughnuts  and  cheese,  I'm  through;" 
and  fell  to  pondering  again. 

McQuade  needed  no  second  invitation  for  he  was  hungry. 
After  a  few  minutes  Adrien  spoke  suddenly: 

"I  have  it,  McQuade,  I  have  it.  You  don't  need  to  lose 
any  breakfasts  after  this,  and  Jean  can  get  her  education 
just  the  same." 

"What  is  it,  lad?"  There  was  a  strange,  pathetic  eager- 
ness in  his  manner  as  he  asked  the  question.  Adrien,  seeing 
it,  realized  for  the  first  time  that  the  education  which  he  had 
taken  so  lightly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  although  he  kicked 
against  the  pricks  and  was  put  through  by  his  father's 
money  not  by  any  exertion  of  his  own,  might  be,  in  very 
truth,  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  others — among  them  this 
girl.  He  saw  he  was  on  the  right  track. 

"You  tell  Jean  that  if  she'll  make  me  a  loaf  of  her  good 
raised  bread  and  one  dozen  of  those  raised  biscuits  of  hers, 
a  dozen,  mind  you.  not  one  less,  every  week  and  get  that 
Mrs.  Shedd  to  show  her  how  to  make  gingerbread  like 
what  I  ate  last  night,  we'll  call  it  square.   Although,"  he 
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added,  "I  shall  have  the  best  of  the  bargain,  and  you  tell 
her  I  say  so." 

"I  will,  lad,  I  will."  McQuade  looked  at  him  m  admira- 
tion and  gratefulness.  "How  did  you  come  to  think  of 
that?" 

"'  Cause  I  wanted  them  more  than  anything  I  know  of. 
I  haven't  tasted  the  like  since  Bet— ,"  he  caught  up  his 
words,  "—since  I  was  a  little  chap.  Now  we've  got  over 
that  hitch."  He  gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

McQuade  smiled.  "You're  a  little  ahead  of  time.  My 
Jeanie  has  her  own  idea  of  paying  up." 

"Oh,  she  has,  has  she?"  He  felt  half  angry  with  the 
girl  for  not  letting  him  carry  out  his  plan  without  any 
interference  on  her  part. 

McQuade  noted  this.  "It's  a  part  of  her  own  plan,  Mr. 
Powers,  made  two  weeks  ago."  He  spoke  with  dignity. 
"She  and  I  talked  over  this  matter  then,  and  she  thought 
she  might  make  her  plan  work  by  herself— in  part.  You 
see,  my  wife  taught  her  to  weave,  and  Jean  told  me  two 
weeks  ago  that  she  thought,  if  she  got  time  between  whiles, 
she  might  weave  a  coverlet  or  two  as  her  mother  did,  and 
sometime,  somehow,  find  a  chance  to  sell  them  like  her 
mother.  My  wife  used  to  get  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars 
for  them  from  an  agent  of  some  big  firm  in  New  York  who 
used  to  come  down  here  once  a  year  buying  up  things  like 

that."  ,     „  , 

The  two  sat  silent  for  a  while.  McQuade's  words  called 
up  a  vision  of  Betty  standing  before  a  cedar  chest  in  the 
garret  of  The  Hospice,  and  unfolding  before  him  the  old 
blue  and  white  coverlet  that  was  one  of  his  mother's  treas- 
ures—a treasure  that  was  to  be  his  when  he  should  marry; 
it  would  be  his  wife's.  Surrounded  by  the  dull,  bitumin- 
ous blackness  of  Chamber  No.  15  there  came  to  Adrien 
Powers  the  day-dream  that  comes  to  all  men  :  he  would 
accept  one  coverlet  from  Jean  for  Celia  Boncceur,  the  mate 
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to  his  mother's  treasure  which  he  hoped  and  intended 
should  be  hers.  Moreover  he  saw  his  way  to  gratifying 
himself  by  helping  Donald  McQuade's  daughter. 

"  It's  all  right,  McQuade.  I'll  let  her  make  me  one  cover- 
let. Only  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  girl  doesn't  kill  her- 
self by  doing  too  much." 

Then  McQuade's  fatherhood  spoke  in  no  uncertain 
terms:   "I  will  attend  to  that,  lad." 

When  nooning  was  over,  they  fell  to  work  with  right 
good  will,  each  busy  with  his  thoughts  and  so  unmindful 
of  the  darkness,  the  choking  black  dust,  the  sweat,  the  grime. 

In  the  strenuous  years  that  followed  their  talk  about  his 
"plan",  Adrien  Powers  harked  back  to  the  Sunday  after- 
noons with  the  men  in  the  cabin  on  the  flat,  as  perhaps  the 
best,  the  most  enjoyable  in  his  life  of  nearly  twenty-five 
years. 

The  cabin  was  a  comfortable  place,  the  men  were  at  ease, 
and  Adrien  was  at  home.  A  pipe  rack  on  the  wall,  well 
filled,  the  gun  rack  above  it,  the  blazing  fire  on  chilly  even- 
ings or  in  rainy  weather,  a  generous  open-handed  oilskin 
pouch  of  tobacco  hanging  beside  the  chimney  and,  in  one 
corner,  between  the  fireplace  and  the  window,  a  sturdy  little 
spruce  some  five  to  six  feet  high  stuck  into  an  old  stone 
water-cooler — these  were  all  in  the  way  of  decoration,  but 
it  satisfied  the  men. 

It  was  free  speech  in  the  cabin.  This  was  one  of  the  by- 
laws; the  other,  "Make  yourself  comfortable."  Every 
Sabbath  the  men  forgathered  to  exchange  views,  to  record 
facts,  and  inquire  of  one  another;  to  theorize  on  natural 
phenomena,  to  disagree  as  to  theories  and  agree  to  accept 
facts  with  a  good  grace. 

Week  after  week  they  met  together,  some  thirty  men  in 
all  to  whom  were  added,  now  and  then,  some  boys  who 
would  not  be  denied  this  opportunity  of  hearing  interesting 
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facts  about  the  world  of  nature.  Very  soon  they  realized, 
one  and  all,  that  a  great  and  growing  interest  was  develop- 
ing amongst  them,  an  interest  that  kept  their  minds  from 
dwelling  too  constantly  on  their  own  immediate  and  local 
troubles. 

At  times,  when  they  were  laid  off  for  a  day  or  two,  for 
a  week,  or  their  time  of  production  shortened  to  three  days 
a  week,  the  cabin  on  the  flat  became  their  common  ground. 
There,  if  they  chose,  they  were  free  to  discuss  their  griev- 
ances. But,  in  general,  they  chose  to  discuss  those  larger 
matters  of  nature's  workshop;  the  dynamics  by  which  the 
coal  fields  of  the  world  have  come  to  be:  the  alternate 
subsidence  and  uplift  of  the  earth's  crust;  the  emergence  of 
mountain  systems  and,  in  particular,  that  tremendous  up- 
heaval of  the  Appalachians,  the  great  peaks  of  which  signal, 
the  one  to  the  other,  from  the  Presidential  Range  in  the 
north  country  of  New  Hampshire,  southward  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  great  Smokies  of  Eastern 
Tennessee.  The  chemical  changes  involved  in  these  dy- 
namics were  brought  to  their  knowledge  in  the  cabin  on 
the  flat. 

They  were  fine  minds,  they  were  strong  minds  that 
tackled  this  subject.  As  Adrien  wrote  his  father,  they 
sank  shafts,  they  made  entries,  they  blasted,  they  timbered 
and  braced,  metaphorically,  in  any  new  coal  field  that  was 
taken  up  by  them  for  study;  and,  having  gone  through 
those  processes  symbolically  with  a  new  subject,  they 
mined  for  new  facts  with  unabated  zest. 

So  long  as  he  associated  in  this  manner  with  the  men, 
Adrien  Powers  found  frequent  reason  to  thank  his  father 
for  those  four  years  of  college  discipline.  By  reason  of 
that  discipline  he  could  at  least  place  before  his  co-workers 
"ordered  knowledge",  for  that  is  science. 

Adrien  Powers  had  the  grace  to  acknowledge  this  to  his 
father,  but  he  added :  "  What  I  have  learned  from  them  on 
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this  subject  is  priceless,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  by  any  four 
years  of  university  work." 

Among  the  boys,  who  would  not  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  hearing  these  things  about  the  earth-mother,  was  Jim 
McQuade.  The  men  had  to  compromise  with  the  boys. 
They  did  not  want  them  at  every  meeting,  but  let  them 
come  once  a  month  and  confined  their  subject  to  what 
would  interest  them. 

Adrien  supplemented  the  facts  given  them  with  stereop- 
ticon  views  on  an  improvised  screen  that  stretched  from 
wall  to  wall,  and  by  the  loan  of  a  book  to  each,  these  books, 
which  he  had  carefully  selected  and  bought,  being  appro- 
priate to  the  subject-matter  and  the  boys'  years.^  Each 
boy  was  pledged  to  read  one  book  a  month;  so  little  by 
little  there  came  to  be  the  need  of  a  night  school  in  Wenby. 

Adrien  Powers  was  interested  in  his  work  in  the  mine. 
He  was  happy  in  his  association  with  the  men;  happy  in 
the  hospitality  and  good  fellowship  of  the  cabin;  happy 
in  teaching  Jean,  happy  in  being  the  weekly  recipient  of 
the  best  bread  he  ever  ate;  and  happiest  in  the  assurance 
that  Celia  Boncoeur  might  possibly  consider  coming  to 
Wenby  in  the  near  future. 
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As  the  weeks  went  by  Adrien  Powers  found  himself 
admiring  more  and  more  the  quality  of  Jean  McQuade's 
mind.  It  was  a  delight  to  teach  her. 

His  help  had  the  effect  of  rain  upon  thirsty  soil,  good 
soil  sown  with  seed  which  by  reason  of  long-continued 
drought,  had  failed  to  germinate.  She  seemed  to  drink  in 
with  the  utmost  avidity  every  fact,  to  memorize  accurately 
and  apply  every  rule.  She  studied  hard,  but  she  acquired 
easily,  and  the  multiple  of  the  two  factors  was  a  result  that 
astonished  both  her  father  and  Adrien. 

Jim  and  Julie,  as  well  as  McQuade,  were  always  present 
at  these  lessons,  Jim  eagerly  picking  up  the  crumbs  of 
knowledge  which  fell  to  his  share  while  working  at  his 
algebra,  for  he  had  a  bent  for  mathematics,  under  Adrien's 
casual  direction.  But  the  lesson  was  Jean's;  that  was 
understood  by  the  other  three. 

Julie  pouted  a  bit,  for  during  two  evenings  of  the  week 
she  had  to  keep  quiet  and  could  not  talk  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  For  this  quiet  she  was  bribed.  Adrien  and  her  father 
did  the  bribing. 

"Every  week,  Julie,"  said  Adrien,  "we'll  cut  the  lesson 
by  half  an  hour,  and  each  in  turn  we'll  tell  a  story.  You  can 
write  one  of  yours  and  then,  once  a  month,  when  your  turn 
comes  you  can  read  us  the  story  you  have  written  in  the 
meantime.   Is  it  a  bargain?" 

Julie  clapped  her  hands  in  delight. 

"Of  course  it's  a  bargain,  and  you'll  all  keep  still  when 
I  read,  won't  you?" 

"Not  a  word  out  of  us,"  said  her  father.  "You  can  fill 
the  whole  stage,  Julie."   Thereupon  she  gave  her  father 
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a  smothering  hug  and,  to  Jean's  horror,  popped  a  kiss  on 
the  top  of  Adrien's  head. 

"Don't  mind,  Jean,"  said  Adrien  laughing,  "she  wants 
me  to  bring  the  candy  on  her  special  night.  I  know 
her."  Whereupon  Julie  looked  at  him  with  mischief  in 
her  eyes. 

"How  did  you  know  that?"  she  said. 
"I'm  not  going  to  tell." 

"Story  telling  is  all  right,"  said  McQuade,  "but  there's 
one  thing  I'm  going  to  say  right  here  and  now:  Jeanie  must 
not  be  asked  to  tell  any  stories.  She  has  enough  to  do 
without  that.  It  will  rest  her  to  hear  them." 

"Now  how  did  you  know  that,  father?"  said  Jean  beam- 
ing on  him. 

"I'm  not  going  to  tell,"  was  her  father's  reply,  echoing 
Adrien's. 

"It's  so  queer,"  murmured  Jean  thoughtfully,  "men  are 
so  alike  in  some  things."  The  two  men,  at  whom  this  re- 
mark was  aimed,  smiled  understandingly  at  each  other. 

They  voted  that  Adrien  should  tell  the  first  story.  Cut- 
ting short  the  lesson  for  the  first  time,  he  told  them  of  his 
Cousin  Celia  and  of  how  she  slapped  his  face,  and  the 
puppy's,  and  the  kittens'  when  he  spoiled  her  dolls'  tea- 
party.  At  which  Julie  shrieked  with  delight  and  said  she 
would  make  a  story  out  of  it.  He  told  them,  also,  how  he 
hoped  she  might  come  some  time  to  Wenby  and  they  would 
know  her  and  she  would  know  them. 

Afterwards,  he  told  the  story  of  The  Little  Birch  Tree. 
They  listened  absorbed. 

When  Adrien  left  them,  Donald  McQuade  went  out  with 
him,  as  was  his  wont  when  he  had  something  to  say  to  him 
in  private.  They  walked  up  the  track  a  little  way.  When 
McQuade  turned  to  go  back,  he  spoke: 

"I  want  you  to  tell  that  story  of  The  Little  Birch  Tree  to 
the  men  sometime.    There's  a  great  thought  in  that  for 
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us  miners— a  great  thought.  Good  night,  lad."  He  left 
him  abruptly. 

The  next  week,  on  the  second  story-evening  they  were 
discussing  Jim's  future  prospects  of  " schooling."  He  had 
already  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  mining  en- 
gineer. Neither  his  father  nor  Adrien  discouraged  him  in 
this  ambition,  but  both  said  it  would  be  impossible  without 
his  attendance  at  a  mining  school,  a  technical  one. 

It  was  then  for  the  first  time  McQuade  mentioned  his 
own  thought  to  his  children,  expressed  in  part  to  Adrien 
and  talked  over  fully  with  his  wife  five  years  before:  of  his 
removal  to  other  coal  fields,  possibly  the  anthracite  fields 
of  Pennsylvania  where,  he  understood,  such  advantages 
could  be  had  in  full.  4 

The  two  men  were  talking  over  the  pros  and  cons  be- 
tween themselves.  Jim,  who  was  a  good  listener,  was 
devouring  every  word,  Jean  giving  both  men  the  silent, 
fixed  attention  which  was  peculiar  to  her  when  intensely 
interested.  Julie  alone  was  fidgetting.  Suddenly  she  burst 
forth: 

"You  promised  me  the  half -hour  for  the  story  and  it's 
ten  minutes  over  the  time  now.  It  isn't  fair." 

The  men  stopped  short.  McQuade  was  wise  enough  to 
know  what  a  promise  meant  to  his  child. 

"No  more  it  isn't,"  he  said.  " It's  your  half-hour,  Julie." 

"It's  your  turn,  you  know,  daddy,"  she  said. 

"Well,  what  will  you  have?  I've  nothing  to  beat  Mr. 
Powers'  tale  last  week." 

"Tell  us,  dad—"  Jim  began,  but  as  usual  Julie  inter- 
rupted him. 

"You  keep  still,  Jimmy  McQuade.  This  is  my  half- 
hour,  and  I'll  choose  the  story.  Tell  us  about  when  you 
were  a  little  boy,  daddy." 

"Just  what  I  was  going  to  say  myself,"  Jim  asserted 
with  a  withering  look  at  her. 
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"Do,  father  dear,  do  tell  us,"  Jean  urged  gently. 

McQuade  turned  to  Adrien  and  spoke  half -apologetically : 

"  Just  a  few  memories  of  the  lad  I  was,  Mr.  Powers.  I 
have  strung  them  together  for  the  children's  sake;  their 
mother  asked  me  to." 

Julie  spoke  up  promptly:  "Mother  said  if  we  heard  it 
often  enough  we  could  learn  it  by  heart."  She  turned  to 
Adrien.  "I  can  say  part  of  it  now.  I'm  going  to  make  a 
story  of  it  sometime.  Mother  had  a  story,  too,  but  Jean 
tells  us  that.  Mother  made  it  on  nice  white  writing  paper, 
and  punched  holes  in  it,  and  put  a  pink  ribbon  through  to 
keep  the  paper  together.  She  gave  it  to  Jean  for  her  birth- 
day, didn't  she,  Jean?"  Jean  nodded. 

" What's  the  name  of  your  story,  Julie?"  Adrien  asked 
with  real  curiosity. 

"I  call  it,  'How  a  little  boy  found  that  Other  Country,' 
but  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  means  for  that  would  spoil 
daddy's  story." 

"You  never  told  me  the  name  before,  Julie."  Her 
father  smiled  indulgently.  He  knew  his  child's  lively  im- 
agination and  the  lengths  to  which  it  carried  her  at  times. 

Julie  looked  serious.  "No,  it  just  came  to  me  and  I  like 
it." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Adrien.  She  was  standing  near  his  chair; 
he  reached  out  an  arm,  drew  her  to  him  and  set  her  on  his 
knee. 

She  was  so  small  in  stature  and  slight  of  frame  that  she 
reminded  Adrien  in  looks,  if  not  in  manner,  of  little  Marie 
Svronsky.  Julie  McQuade,  already  twelve,  seemed  scarcely 
ten  except  that  her  speech  was  overwise  at  times  for  those 
years.  But  only  at  times;  more  often  it  served  her  for  a 
fantastic  instrument  through  which  she  gave  full  play  to 
her  wild  spirits  and  expression  to  her  vain  imaginings. 

"  Go  ahead  with  the  story,  dad."  Jim  spoke  impatiently. 
"Don't  mind  her;  she'll  call  it  something  else  to-morrow. 
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She  plays  lots  of  tricks  on  me  that  way.  She  ain't  to  be 
trusted." 

"l  am  too,  Jimmy  McQuade.  You  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about.  If  I  could  spell,  you  know  I  could 
put  you  down  near  the  foot  every  time— where  you  belong." 
She  looked  up  into  Adrien's  face  with  an  arch  smile  and  a 
witching  lift  of  the  dark  delicate  eyebrows.  "  Mother  said 
my  spelling  made  her  dizzy  when  she  tried  to  read  my 
stories,  so  I  had  to  read  them  to  her."  She  turned  fiercely 
on  Jimmy:  "Mother  never  said  I  played  tricks,  and  I 
used  to  change  the  names  of  my  stories  lots  of  times,  and 
she  helped  me.  She  said  she  liked  the  fun." 

Adrien  smiled  down  into  the  eager  face  again  upturned 
to  his. 

"So  would  I,  Julie;  and  we'll  make  a  bargain:  you  tell 
me  your  stories  and  I  will  spell  the  words  for  you.  Then 
you  can  down  Jim  in  every  spelling-match." 

She  clapped  her  hands  and,  sliding  from  his  knee,  gave 
her  chum  a  sudden  wicked  tweak  on  his  ear  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  she  was  championed  by  some  one 
worth  heeding,  then  danced  round  and  round  the  kitchen 
table  chanting: 

"It's  a  bargain,  a  bargain,  a  bargain  I've  made.  I'll 
have  stories  to  sell,  stories  to  sell;  and  somebody's  going 
to  teach  me  to  spell,  then  Jimmy  McQuade  (another  tweak) 
you  can  go  straight  to — " 

Before  Jean  could  utter  the  horrified  "Sh,"  on  her  lips, 
Jim,  anticipating  the  end  and  knowing  his  sister's  unlawful 
use  of  Bible  English  when  it  suited  her  convenience,  clapped 
a  strong  hand  over  her  mouth,  so  reducing  her  to  silence 
and  to  kicking  his  shins  in  protest  at  the  indignity. 

"Not  too  far,  not  too  far,  Jim,"  said  McQuade  warningly. 
The  boy  let  her  go,  and  Julie  took  refuge  on  her  father's 
knee. 

"  She's  a  disgrace  to  us,  dad."  The  boy  spoke  indignantly. 
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"You'll  have  to  make  the  best  of  it  now,  boy." 

"I  s'pose  I'll  have  to,"  Jim  admitted  ungraciously, 
whereupon  Julie  glowered  at  him.  "  Just  like  an  old  cat," 
he  murmured  for  her  benefit. 

Jean,  a  quiet  if  anxious  observer  of  this  not  unusual 
fracas  for  which  Julie  supplied  a  different  motive  every  day, 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  shocking  and  irritating  her  beloved 
chum,  suggested  that  they  were  waiting  to  hear  the  story. 

"As  I  was  trying  to  say  a  few  minutes  ago,  Mr.  Powers," 
— McQuade  spoke  quietly,  but  in  a  tone  that  made  both 
Jim  and  Julie  lower  their  eyelids — "they  are  only  a  few 
memories,  but  my  children  seem  never  to  have  enough  of 
them.   I  fear  there  is  nothing  in  them  for  your  hearing." 

"Men  and  boys  always  like  to  hear  about  boys,  you'll 
find  me  no  exception."  Adrien  spoke  encouragingly,  for 
he  found  himself  as  eager  as  the  children  to  hear  something 
of  Donald's  McQuade's  boyhood.  Julie,  from  her  father's 
encircling  arm,  leaned  over  and  took  their  guest's  hand 
between  her  two  small  ones;  squeezing  it  hard  she  whispered 
audibly: 

"Ask  daddy  to  begin,  please;  I  can't  wait  any  longer." 
Julie's  proxy  repeated  the  request  and  her  father  went  on: 

"It  is  so  dim  and  strange  now  to  me,  that  first  memory, 
so  dim,  so  strange — "  he  paused  a  moment  as  if  trying  to 
recall  something. 

At  the  opening  words  Jimmy  hitched  his  chair  to  his 
father's  side  and  watched  Donald's  face  with  eyes  that  had 
in  them  something  of  the  devotion  of  a  dog  for  his  master, 
and  a  something  more,  apprehensive  almost,  but  ensouled 
and  indefinable. 

"I  do  not  remember  my  father,"  McQuade  went  on, 
"but  I  have  been  told  he  was  a  miner  who  lost  his  life  in 
Shaft  Number  2  of  the  Charlton  Colliery.  Some  memory 
of  my  mother  I  must  have  had,  dim  like  all  the  rest  till 
I  was  eight  years  old,  because  I  never  saw  a  woman  giv- 
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ing  suck  to  her  child  without  trying  to  get  to  her  side  and 
lean  against  her.  By  the  time  I  was  five  years  old  I  was 
always  missing  something.  That  something  must  have  been 
my  mother. 

"Of  the  years  that  followed  I  have  one  other  memory, 
but  only  one:  of  an  awful  sense  of  hunger  that  always  was 
with  me,  and  the  kind  of  cold  that  comes  with  dampness. 
I  know  that  about  this  time  I  was  with  other  children.  I 
slept  with  some  for  warmth,  huddled  in  an  old  patchwork 
coverlet;  and  I  know  I  fought — " 

Julie  interrupted  him:  "You  have  left  out  about  the 
pattern,  daddy,  don't  forget  that." 

"Sure  enough,  I  have.  You  see/'  looking  meaningly  at 
Adrien,  "they  won't  let  me  forget.  Yes,  I  remember  the 
very  pattern  of  one  faded  square:  four  yellow  crowns  on  a 
red  ground — " 

"It  might  have  been  the  Queen's  once,"  Julie  murmured, 
her  eyes  star-bright  with  visions. 

" — and  purple  curlycues  all  around  them.  Where  was 
I,  boy?"  He  appealed  to  Jim. 

"  Going  to  fight  those  other  fellows." 

"So  I  was.  I  remember  I  fought  with  those  children  for 
my  share  of  the  food.  I  forget  if  ever  I  cried,  but  I  could 
howl  as  long  and  loud  as  the  next  one  when  there  was  need. 
And  once,  when  I  was  raging  for  the  scrap  of  meat  I  could 
not  snatch  from  a  bigger  boy,  a  blow  from  a  woman's 
fist  put  a  stop  to  my  noise,  and  for  two  days  kept  me  from 
opening  my  sore  mouth  for  howling  or  eating — " 

"I  could  kill  that  woman,"  Jim  muttered  between  set 
teeth.  His  right  hand  was  clenched;  a  red  spot  suddenly 
tinged  each  high  cheek  bone;  his  eyes  were  fierce. 

"Easy,  boy,  easy  on  the  killing.  A  little  lad,  when  he's 
up  alone  against  a  big  world,  takes  such  doings  like  mother's 
milk.  He  fights  to  live — or  he  does  not  live  at  all.  But 
he  does  not  fight  to  kill,  oh,  no." 
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Julie's  arm  went  around  McQuade's  neck.  "Kiss  me, 
daddy."  She  spoke  peremptorily.  Her  father  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead. 

"Go  on,  dad,"  said  Jimmy  shortly;  the  nervous  tension 
in  his  face  and  hands  was  relaxing. 

"I  have  a  third  memory  of  a  darkness  so  solid  that  it 
seemed  to  me  a  thing  I  could  beat  at  with  my  hands;  of  a 
queer  dampness  that  kept  me  wheezing  instead  of  breathing; 
of  a  silence  that  was  broken  by  awesome  noises.  Sometimes 
there  were  tricklings  as  if  water  was  around  me  all  the  time; 
and  again  dull  roarings  like  unto  far-off  winds,  and  rat- 
tlings  as  of  chains,  and  often  jarrings  all  about  me  just  like 
passing  trains.  Sometimes  a  wee  light  showed  in  the  black- 
ness and  I  heard  a  human  voice  or  the  squeal  of  a  little 
pit  donkey,  and  felt  a  draught  of  damp  warm  air  pass  over 
me — then  the  darkness  again  and  the  awesome  silence  that 
made  me  shiver.  This  was  the  mine. 

"I  must  have  been  about  seven  when  I  was  put  into  it 
to  earn  my  daily  bread  as  had  the  father  before  me,  and  I 
suppose  his  father  too."  He  looked  at  Jean  busy  with  her 
knitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

"Just  fill  my  pipe  for  me,  will  you,  dearie?  "  Then, 
turning  to  Adrien:  "I  like  to  smoke  between  whiles  when 
I  tell  of  the  pit  in  old  Durham.  It  comforts." 

Bunker  Powers  found  himself  listening  intently  to  this 
story  of  the  uncared-for  boyhood  of  this  man  before  him. 
The  simple  power  of  the  narrative  gripped  him  and  held 
him  absorbed  to  the  end. 

Jean  filled  the  pipe  and  brought  it  to  McQuade.  Adrien 
noticed  that  as  she  passed  behind  her  father  she  laid  her 
hand  gently  on  the  crop  of  heavy  dark  hair  and  stroked 
it  once  or  twice.  She  went  back  to  her  chair  and  her  knit- 
ting. 

"I  was  trapper.  My  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  barrow- 
way — " 
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"What  is  the  barrow-way?  I  forget,  daddy."  It  was 
again  Julie  who  questioned  but  Jim  who  answered. 

" Don't  you  know  by  this  time,  you  silly?"  He  spoke 
with  scorn  and  ill-concealed  impatience.  "Gee,  dad,  you 
can't  tell  us  anything  straight  her  tongue  clacks  so.  Make 
her  shut  up,  won't  you?  Now  go  on:  'my  hole  in  the  wall 
of  the  barrow-way' — " 

"—was  scarce  larger  than  a  fireplace;  into  it  I  crept  and 
hardly  dared  move  on  account  of  the  yardwand.  Off  and 
on  a  light  from  the  tram  lifted  the  blackness;  a  putter  boy 
was  shoving  it  along  the  three  foot  high  barrow-way.  I 
pulled  the  string  which  opened  the  trap  door  to  let  tram 
and  putter  pass  through.  This  door  shut  of  itself  upon 
them;  and  again  I  was  left  alone  in  the  warm  damp  and  the 
dark,  deep  in  the  earth's  crust.  That  was  my  job  when 
I  first  went  into  the  pit.  I  fell  asleep  now  and  then  and 
was  roused  by  a  blow  from  a  putter's  fist  or  an  overseer's 
yardwand." 

Jim's  fist  struck  the  table.  McQuade  laid  his  hand  over 

it. 

"No  use  kicking  against  the  pricks,  boy;  you  will  find 
this  out  for  yourself  sometime.  I  tell  you  the  putter  and 
overseer  were  all  right  and  on  their  job  in  hitting,  ancj 
hitting  hard  too.  If  a  little  trapper  sleeps  sometimes  in 
his  hole,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  slip  to  the  barrow-way  and  bd 
run  over  by  a  heavy  coal  tram. 

"The  pit  was  far  away.  It  used  to  seem  miles  to  ma 
when,  after  my  twelve  hours'  shift,  I  left  my  hole,  cramped, 
stiff,  choked  for  fresh  air,  and  crept  on  my  hands  and  kneea 
along  the  low  barrow-way  to  the  horse-way.  There  I  ran 
another  long  stretch  till  I  came  to  the  eye  of  the  pit  and, 
taking  my  turn  at  the  iron  cage,  was  hoisted  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  into  the  cold  of  the  outside  night  that,  sometimes, 
was  bright  with  moonlight. 

"It  must  have  been  early  autumn  when  I  was  put  to 
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work.  I  remember  I  was  lowered  into  the  pit  before  it  was 
day  and  left  it  in  the  dark  of  the  afternoon  twilight  of  our 
north  country.  So,  till  spring  came,  my  life  was  passed 
between  a  nether  world  of  blackness  and  an  upper  world  of 
night. 

"One  spring  I  came  out  to  look  about  me  for  good  and  all. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  how  large  a  shadow  the  stunted  body 
of  me  could  have  cast  in  the  spring  sunshine  of  my  native 
England,  so  pale  and  cold  to  what  ours  is  here  in  America. 

"I  suppose  I  must  have  been  about  eleven  at  that  time, 
but  so  small  for  my  years  that  I  was  often  taken  for  eight. 
I  know  the  boys,  the  putters  in  the  pit,  looked  down  upon 
me  as  not  worth  talking  to.  But  I  listened  well  to  all  they 
said  while  they  crept  on  hands  and  feet  through  the  bar- 
row-way, hauling  or  shoving  their  loads  of  coal. 

"There  was  one  boy,  a  putter,  whose  head  was  bald  on 
the  top  from  long  shoving  a  tram.  I  used  to  listen  for  every 
word  that  boy  said.  One  day,  towards  spring,  I  caught  in  a 
dim  way  the  meaning  of  his  words:  he  was  going  to  rim 
away  to  some  country  where  work  was  plenty  and  wages 
good.  They  could  manage  it,  the  two  of  them,  he  said. 
This  much  I  understood. 

"In  my  eagerness  to  hear  something  of  that  other  coun- 
try I  forgot  to  open  my  air-door.  The  bald-headed  putter 
struck  at  me  with  his  fist,  but  I  dodged,  and  his  knuckles 
hit  the  wall  of  the  barrow-way.  That  maddened  him. 
He  took  me  by  the  arm  and  shook  me  till  my  teeth  struck 
together.  But  I  made  as  if  half  asleep,  for  I  knew  if  he 
thought  I  had  heard,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  place 
for  me  in  the  pit. 

"Every  time  those  putters  came  through  my  trap  I 
was  all  ears  to  catch  a  word  as  to  their  plans.  At  last  I 
found  out  enough  to  make  a  plan  for  myself.  I  made  up 
2ny  mind  that  I,  too,  would  run  away  and  find  that  othei 
<ountry  where  wages  were  good  and  work  in  plenty. 
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"On  the  day  they  had  fixed  upon  to  leave,  I  watched 
for  them  in  the  narrow  barrow-way.  I  counted  their  trips, 
and  when  they  made  their  last  one  I  followed  them. 

"I  was  hoisted  with  them  in  the  cage.  I  dogged  them  as 
they  turned  into  the  streets  of  the  town.  I  watched  them 
from  beneath  a  window  as  they  sat  drinking  in  a  public 
house.  When  they  came  out  I  followed  them,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  was  getting  dark;  I  was  afraid.  I  was  heeling  like 
a  dog  when  they  got  out  into  the  cinder  and  slag  waste  of 
the  country.  I  tried  to  keep  up  with  them  when  they 
struck  the  highway,  but  there  they  left  me  far  behind  be- 
cause I  was  so  tired. 

"Then  the  terror  came  upon  me  that  I  was  losing  them 
in  the  darkness.  So  I  ran  as  hard  as  I  could,  overtook  them 
and  begged  them  to  take  me  to  that  other  country.  They 
tried  to  shake  me  off,  but  I  clung  for  dear  life  to  the  bald- 
headed  putter.  I  begged  hard— " 

Jean  who  had  dropped  her  knitting  in  her  lap,  was  lean- 
ing forward  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  Bunker  Powers 
failed  to  interpret.  She  spoke  in  a  low  voice: 

"Say  it  as  you  used  to  say  it,  father,  when  you  were  a 
little  lad."  A  look  of  understanding  passed  between  the 
two  before  McQuade  went  on: 

"  'Let  me  go  too.  I'm  nobbut  a  right  little  one.  I  waur 
ill  tired  in  t'pit.  My  head  works—'  and  then,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  that  I  remember,  I  fell  to  crying  and  sobbing. 

"The  two  cursed  me  under  their  breath;  but  they  knew 
I  would  tell  if  they  left  me  behind.  They  were  not  bad  at 
heart.  They  never  thought  of  knocking  me  senseless  as 
they  might  have  done,  so  ridding  themselves  of  the  dog  I 
was.  After  all  I  was  just  another  who  was  sickening  m  the 
deep  life  of  the  pit. 

"They  spoke  together  a  few  words,  not  halting  on  the 
road,  I  running  beside  them.  Then  the  bald-headed  putter's 
fellow  laid  his  hand  hard  over  my  mouth  and  bade  me 
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'Dry  up.'  My  putter  himself  lifted  me  to  his  back  where 
I  clung  with  both  arms  around  his  neck  and  my  feet  tucked 
into  the  crotches  of  his  arms. 

"I  remember  no  more  till  I  woke  in  a  hole  as  black  as  the 
pit.  I  thought  I  was  back  in  the  barrow-way.  When  I 
lifted  my  head  it  struck  on  some  roof  not  two  feet  above 
me.  I  put  up  my  hand  and  felt  beams. 

"How  long  I  had  been  there  I  cannot  say.  I  was  dazed, 
weak,  sore,  and  my  stomach  turned  for  the  want  of  food; 
my  mouth  was  parched  with  thirst.  I  dared  not  move  not 
knowing  where  I  was,  for  there  was  a  steady  gurgle  of  water 
near  my  head.  As  I  lay  there,  day  broke  and  sent  a  queer 
light  into  this  hole.  I  turned  my  head  and  saw  that  it 
came  through  water  that  was  running  past  a  long  narrow 
porthole  set  with  thick  glass  and  screened  by  a  narrow 
grating.  Between  it  and  me  I  saw  the  bodies  of  the  bald- 
headed  putter  and  his  fellow. 

"I  dared  not  anger  them  by  asking  where  I  was  going. 
It  was  enough  for  me  to  know  that  we  were  bound  for  that 
other  country  where  work  was  plenty  and  wages  good.  I 
trusted  them. 

"  When  they  woke  the  sun  was  shining  through  the  green 
gloaming  of  the  waters  by  my  head.  They  told  me  not  to 
speak  on  my  life,  and  gave  me  a  crust  of  bread  and  the  head 
of  a  dried  herring.    But  my  thirst  they  could  not  quench. 

"'Wait,  little  un/  whispered  the  bald-headed  putter, 
1  till  we  be  come  up  to  Lunnon. ' 

"London!  I  had  heard  that  name  on  the  lips  of  the  men 
down  on  the  docks  of  the  Wear.  I  had  seen  the  colliers  and 
the  lighters;  they  were  not  unknown  to  me.  I  was  fair 
dazed,  but  I  grasped  the  fact  that  I  was  on  a  collier  bound 
for  London  and  that  other  country.  Of  stowaways  I  had 
never  heard,  so  did  not  know  that  I  was  one. 

"For  a  long  while  the  sunlight  glinted  in  the  flowing 
water  near  my  head.   Then  all  grew  dim;  and  the  air  be- 
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came  choking  and  dead;  the  light  faded.  Once  at  the  far 
end  of  our  hole  a  hatchway  was  lif ted.  A  strong  draft  of  air 
brought  me  life.   The  hatchway  was  closed  down  again. 

"After  a  time,  how  long  I  do  not  know,  there  began  to  be 
a  noise  all  about  us.  On  all  sides  we  heard  the  puffing  and 
signalling  of  steamers,  the  shouts  of  men  and,  overhead, 
the  tramp  of  feet,  the  rattling  of  chains  along  the  boards, 
and  then— I  thought  the  end  had  come,  and  I  cried  out  at 
the  grinding,  heaving,  bumping,  and  mighty  swashings  of 
waters  all  about  us.  My  putter  whispered: 

"'It's  Lunnon,  little  un;  we  be  come  up  on  the  tide. 
We'll  soon  be  out  o'  this  'ole.' 

"His  words  gave  me  courage  to  bear  the  awful  thirst. 
I  could  not  answer,  my  tongue  was  so  swollen  and  furry. 
I  listened  to  the  whistles,  the  wash  of  the  water  against  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  and  the  new  sound  of  a  steady  pattering 
over  my  head.   It  was  rain. 

"My  comrades  groaned.  They  helped  me  to  turn  over, 
to  raise  myself  on  my  sore  and  stiffened  knees;  then,  one 
before  and  one  behind  me,  we  crawled  forward.  They 
raised  the  hatchway  on  their  backs,  and  my  putter  held  it 
while  his  fellow  lifted  me  to  the  deck.  There  I  sat  with  my 
tongue  out  to  catch  the  rain  on  it  and  so  ease  me  a  little  of 
my  misery. 

"When  at  last  I  thought  to  look  about  me  I  could  not 
see  the  bald-headed  putter  and  his  fellow.  I  remember 
one  of  them  stooped  and  said  in  my  ear  as  he  set  me  down 
on  the  deck:  'We'll  be  coming  back  for  you,  little  un.' 
And  I  took  them  at  their  word.  But  it  was  dark  and  I  did 
not  notice  their  going;  I  was  too  busy  catching  the  drops  on 
my  tongue  and  crunching  a  second  crust  they  had  put  into 
my  hand.  I  found  some  shelter  in  the  lee  of  the  steps  of  a 
little  house  on  the  deck,  for  I  was  wet  with  the  drizzle  and 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  chill  of  the  night.  Then  I  looked 
about  me. 
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"This  was  London.  There  were  lights  on  the  collier, 
lights  on  the  water  all  about  me,  but  queer  and  dim  in  the 
drizzle  of  mist;  lights,  too,  on  the  docks,  and  a  long  line  of 
washed-out  lights  in  the  street  that  led  up  from  the  great 
basin  which  was  crowded  with  barges  and  vessels.  Far  up 
the  street  some  powerful  light  I  could  not  see  shone  upon 
a  church  and  steeple  that  seemed  to  block  the  street  at  the 
farther  end. 

"From  somewhere  on  the  land  a  bell  struck  eleven.  And 
counting  the  strokes,  that  sounded  drowned  and  muffled 
through  the  thick  night,  a  sudden  shock  of  fear  ran  through 
me  and  held  me  in  its  grip.  I  longed  for  the  dark  pit  in  old 
Durham  and  my  own  safe  little  hole  in  the  barrow-way. 
I  knew  for  the  first  time  I  was  a  stranger  on  this  earth,  I 
knew  I  belonged  to  no  one.  I  knew  the  two  putters  would 
never  come  back  to  find  me,  and  I  did  not  know  where  that 
other  country  was. 

Where,  oh  where  is  that  other  country?'  It  was  the 
only  thought  in  my  dazed  head. 

"In  the  grip  of  that  terror,  I  ran  to  the  stern  and  dropped 
to  the  deck  of  a  barge.  I  ran  the  length  of  its  slippery  deck 
and  leaped  again  to  the  deck  of  another.  Once  I  slipped 
and  fell  between  the  last  barge  and  the  float,  and  saved 
myself  by  catching  at  a  railing  and  clinging  there  till  I 
could  slip  under  it  and  so  crawl  up  on  the  landing-place.  I 
ran  up  the  landing-place,  always  towards  the  street;  climbed 
some  steps  at  the  end  and  ran  on  into  the  street  that  was 
blocked  by  the  white  steeple.  It  stood  there  like  a  tall 
ghost  in  the  darkness.  I  ran  on  and  on  until,  blinded  by 
my  fright,  I  ran  into  the  legs  of  someone  who  caught  me  up 
in  his  arms.  .  .  . 

"The  rest  I  cannot  recall.  I  was  crazed  with  the  fever 
that  was  on  me.  From  the  moment  I  was  caught  up  shriek- 
ing and  struggling,  until  I  found  myself  with  a  crowd  of 
men,  women,  and  children  waiting  on  an  ill-lighted  plat- 
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form  to  take  a  midnight  train,  my  life,  so  far  as  life  is 
remembering,  is  as  if  it  had  not  been.  But  months  must 
have  been  lost  out  of  my  life,  because  it  was  winter  and 
bitter  cold. 

"But  I  remember  the  train,  the  station,  the  guard  calling 
out  it  was  time  for  all  to  be  in;  and,  towards  the  last,  some- 
one pushing  me  up,  a  door  closing,  a  short  sharp  signal, 
and  the  train  rolling  out  into  the  night. 

"The  carriage  was  crowded  and  I  was  squeezed  into  the 
corner  by  a  little  window.  I  could  look  out.  The  ground 
was  white  with  snow.  I  knew  by  this  that  it  must  have 
been  a  long  while  since  I  started  out  to  find  that  other 
country. 

"A  woman  next  me  drew  my  head  away  from  the  cold 
window  and  laid  it  against  her  arm.  Even  now  in  my  heart 
I  bless  her  for  the  kind  deed.  That  woman  mothered  me 
on  the  long  voyage  across  the  ocean.  She  had  her  baby 
with  her  and  I  helped  her  tend  it,  always  caring  for  it  when 
she  went  to  her  meals.  She  told  me  she  was  going  out  to  her 
man  in  Canada. 

'"Is  Canada  that  other  country?  "  I  asked  her,  but 
she  could  not  tell  me.  She  only  stroked  my  hair  and  sighed 
and  looked  at  my  number  and  then  kissed  her  baby." 
McQuade  turned  to  Adrien, 

"You  see  I  was  checked  through  like  the  baggage:  I 
was  '982.'  I  take  it  that  means  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  little  chaps  had  made  the  same  voyage  before  me. 

"I  have  always  believed  that  there  was  some  muddle 
made  in  that  ticket  of  mine,  for  by  good  rights  I  should 
have  been  sent  to  an  English-speaking  community— to 
people  of  my  own  kind.  Instead  I  found  myself,  at  last, 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  where  I  saw  more  sky  to  the 
acre  than  I  have  ever  seen  since.  I  was  in  a  farmer's 
family  and  was  at  once  put  to  farm  work.  I  made  a  mess 
of  it  at  first,  but  they  were  so  kind  to  me,  so  friendly,  that 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  could  not  understand  me  and 

I  could  not  understand  them,  I  throve  on  it  all.   I  began 

to  grow.  And  I  grew  and  I  grew  and  I  grew — " 
"You  said  just  like  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  daddy," 

said  Julie,  clapping  her  hands. 
McQuade  smiled  at  some  remembrance.    "I  did,"  he 

said  emphatically.  "I  grew  overnight.    I  used  to  measure 

by  my  old  blue  overalls." 

"Say  it  in  French."   Jim  turned  to  Adrien.  "Father 

can  speak  French,"  he  added  proudly. 

"Whist,  Jim,"  said  McQuade.  " Don't  show  up  any  of 
my  weaknesses;  let  Mr.  Powers  find  them  out  for  himself. 
Yes,  I  grew.  And  I  ate  and  I  ate  and  I  ate  till 
I  wondered  sometimes  they  could  keep  me  for  feeding. 
And  I  throve  on  their  kindness  and  the  happy,  gay  way  they 
had  with  them— singing  and  whistling  at  their  work,  dancing 
in  the  kitchen  on  long  winter  evenings  and  playing  games. 
It  was  a  hard,  but  merry  life.  And  in  three  years'  time, 
hearing  always  their  constant  chatter,  I  chattered  with  them 
in  their  own  tongue,  and  sang  and  whistled  and  danced  with 
the  best  of  them.  Of  my  own  tongue  I  heard  never  a  word. 

"But  there  was  a  sudden  end  to  all  this  life  for  me.  I 
had  never  forgotten  that  other  country.  I  did  not  know 
what  it  was,  where  it  was,  or  by  what  road  I  could  find  it 
whether  by  sea  or  land. 

"One  day  in  my  fourth  spring  a  stranger  came  to  the 
door  and  asked  for  a  night's  lodging.  They  took  him  in 
and  gave  him  supper.  He  said  he  came  down  from  the 
lakes  and  struck  across  country,  his  aim  being  to  get  to 
Three  Rivers.  He  had  somewhat  lost  his  bearings  and 
stopped  at  the  first  farm,  ours,  which  lies  seme  forty  miles 
north  of  Three  Rivers,  to  get  his  direction.  He  spoke  to 
them  in  French,  not  the  French  we  talked,  but  they  under- 
stood him.  He  said  he  was  an  American  from  the  United 
States. 
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"This  was  a  new  land  for  me,  a  new  name.  In  my  eager- 
ness to  hear  about  it,  I  hitched  my  wooden  stool  a  little 
nearer  to  his  chair,  but  I  said  nothing.  After  telling  us 
of  his  journeyings  to  and  fro  in  that  new  land,  he  fell  silent 
and  lighting  his  pipe  smoked  with  the  rest.  Suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  the  chatter  and  laughter  of  the  others  he  said 
to  me  in  a  low  voice  and  in  English: 

"'You  are  not  French.  What  are  you?' 

«'Iam  English.'  But  I  choked  in  saying  it.  I  asked  if 
he  could  tell  me  about  that  other  country.  He  took  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth  and  stared  at  me. 

"'Which  do  you  mean? '  he  said.  I  could  not  tell  him 
for  I  did  not  know.  And  he,  seeing  my  trouble  at  the 
sound  of  the  English  words  that  filled  my  throat  with 
lumps,  for  I  was  swallowing  hard,  said  in  a  kindly 

tone:  .  . 

"'Meet  me  at  six  in  the  morning  behind  the  big  hayrick, 
the  half-used  one  just  beyond  the  barn;  there  we  can 
talk  in  our  own  tongue.' 

"Then  the  young  folks  got  up  and  began  to  dance  to  the 
fiddling  of  an  old  man  who  was  the  other  help  on  the  farm. 
The  stranger  danced,  too,  and  they  all  made  merry.  But 
I  stole  away  to  the  end  of  the  long  kitchen  and  went  up 
the  ladder  to  my  bed  in  the  loft,  and  hardly  dared  fall 
asleep  for  fear  I  should  not  be  found  behind  the  hayrick  at 
six  the  next  morning." 

Jim  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  his  father. 

"I'll  bet  you  were  there,  dad." 

"You  bet  I  was,  Jimmy,  I  was  there  at  five.  He  talked 
with  me  about  that  other  country.  He  said  it  was  a  coun- 
try where  work  was  plenty  and  wages  good;  that  it  was  his 
country  and  there  wasn't  another  like  it  in  the  whole  world. 
He  said  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  other  people's  coun- 
tries but  his  country  was  the  best  country  for  boys  to  live 
in  to  grow  up  in,  to  leam  in;  that  a  man  had  his  best  chance 
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there  to  get  work,  to  earn  for  himself  and  his  family,  to 
make  a  home  for  them.  Then  he  asked  me,  'Do  you  think 
that's  your  other  country?  '  And  I  just  felt  it  was,  and  told 
him  I  wanted  it  to  be  my  country  and  asked  him  how  I 
could  get  there. 

"'If  I  had  more  time,  I'd  take  you  myself/  he  said, 
'but  I  must  be  off  after  breakfast.  Do  you  know 
Quebec? ' 

"I  shook  my  head. 

"  'Montreal?' 

"I  shook  my  head  again. 

"'Can  you  read  and  write? 9 

"'No/  I  said  and  with  shame,  'the  folks  I  live  with 
can't  either.' 

'"That's  rough  on  you,  boy.'  He  spoke  so  kindly! 
'Now  you  take  my  advice:  get  out  of  here  as  quick  as  you 
can.  Get  among  people  that  speak  your  own  tongue.' 
He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  soft  leather 
purse  and  took  from  it  two  shining  gold  pieces.  He  put 
them  into  my  hand: 

"'Here  are  twenty  dollars  in  gold,  you  understand?' 

"I  shook  my  head  again. 

""Twenty  piastres;  you  understand  that? ' 

"Yes,  I  understood,  but  the  sum  seemed  so  huge  to  me, 
I  could  not  grasp  the  fact  that  it  was  mine.  I  looked 
at  the  gold  and  I  looked  at  him,  but  I  could  not  thank 
him. 

"He  smiled  down  into  my  face  and  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  'Brace  up,  boy/  he  said,  'you're  young  and 
strong— and  tough  as  a  pine  knot.  You'll  make  your  way 
once  you  get  into  that  other  country.  When  you  start, 
go  to  Montreal.  Take  ship  there  to  Halifax.  At  Halifa^ 
you  can  ship  straight  to  New  York;  that's  the  biggest 
door  to  that  other  country— my  country/  he  laid  his 
other  hand  on  my  shoulder,  'and  I  hope,  boy,  it  will  be 
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yours  and  that  you  will  prove  yourself  worthy  of  it.'  The 
horn  sounded  for  breakfast. 

"'Now  I  must  be  off/  he  said. 

"He  left  me  standing  by  the  hayrick  with  the  two  gold 
pieces  in  my  hand.  That  other  country  seemed  very  near 
to  me  just  then. 

"  Within  a  month  I  left  them.  They  gave  me^  ten  dollars, 
ten  piastres,  for  my  three  years'  work,  and  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  the  farmer  himself  drove  me  forty  miles  to  Three  Rivers 
and  put  me  on  the  night  boat  for  Montreal.  Now, 
that's  enough  for  to-night.  Mr.  Powers  will  be  well  weary 
by  this  time." 

Jim  protested  as  well  as  Adrien. 

"I  can't  go  to  bed,  dad,  till  I  hear  the  rest.   You  have 
always  told  it  to  us." 

"Go  on,  McQuade;  I  shan't  feel  like  sleeping  either 
till  I  hear  the  rest." 

Adrien  was  leaning  forward,  both  arms  folded  on  the 
table,  his  gaze  fixed  earnestly  on  McQuade's  face. 

Jean  looked  at  him  and  then  at  her  father.  "Do,  father," 
she  said  gently,  "You've  always  said  the  last  is  the  best 
of  all  the  rest."  .  ' 

Adrien  saw  some  flash  of  emotion  change  the  strong,  hnea 
face  before  him.  It  seemed  as  if  a  veil  had  been  suddenly 
lifted  and  for  an  instant  he  even  had  a  glimpse  into  the 
depths  of  a  man's  soul.  ^ 

"Yes,  I  will  tell;  the  last  is  the  best  of  all  the  rest,  Jean. 
Adrien  caught  the  look  that  flashed  across  to  his  daughter. 
It  was  one  almost  of  worship. 

"On  the  docks  of  Montreal  that  next  morning  I  felt  at 
home,  for  there  were  steamers  and  ships,  and  all  the  life 
of  the  longshoremen  as  I  knew  it  at  Sunderland  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wear. 

"I  shipped  that  day  to  Halifax  and  there  I  lost  my 
courage.   I  was  afraid  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  big, 
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aoor  to  that  other  country  without  more  money  than  I  had 
left,  fifteen  dollars  in  all.  I  asked  at  the  docks  if  I  could 
get  work  anywhere. 

'"What  can  you  do?'  said  the  men. 

"'I'm  a  miner/  I  said. 

"'Miner,  you?'  They  mocked  me.  But  I  didn't  mind. 
I  asked  them  to  tell  me  where  the  mines  were,  not  knowing 
when  I  asked  them  whether  there  was  a  mine  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  Halifax.  And  seeing  that  I  was  in  earnest 
and  would  not  be  put  by,  they  said  the  mines  were  not  so 
far  away  and  told  me  how  to  get  there — to  Cape  Breton 
Island. 

"It  was  three  years  before  I  saw  that  other  country. 
I  worked  in  the  mines  all  that  time  and  saved  a  matter  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  And  then  I  took  ship  for  Nor- 
folk in  Virginia.  They  told  me  in  Nova  Scotia  that  there 
were  mines  not  so  far  away  from  there  and  that  coal  was 
always  being  brought  in.  I  took  a  job  then  in  loading, 
loading  coal  for  shipment;  and  a  year  after  that,  with  an- 
other hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket,  I  came  into  West 
Virginia,  which  they  told  me  was  a  paradise  for  miners, 
and  so  to  the  Kanawha  coal  fields  and  the  little  hamlet  of 
Wenby."  He  hesitated,  then  went  on,  his  voice  low  but  full 
of  deep  feeling.  "And  here  in  Wenby  I  found  the  best  of  all 
the  rest." 

He  spoke  no  more.  Some  overpowering  emotion  held 
him  silent.  But  Jean,  turning  to  Adrien  and  looking  at 
him  earnestly  said  in  a  low  voice: 

"He  found  my  mother." 

Julie  was  asleep  on  her  father's  shoulder;  McQuade  rose 
with  her  in  his  arms. 

"Long  past  bedtime,  Julie,"  he  said,  rousing  her.  "I'll 
take  you  upstairs."  He  carried  her  up,  Jimmy  following 
close  at  his  heels. 

Adrien  looked  at  Jean  and  waited.   She  was  knitting 
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again,  her  eyes  on  her  work.  She  offered  no  explanation 
for  her  father's  non-appearance.  Adrien  needed  none. 
He  was  beginning  to  understand  something  of  this  man's 
nature. 

"Good  night,  Jean/5  he  said  as  he  rose  to  go.  "Tell 
your  father  the  new  geology  book  came  to-day  and  I'll 
run  down  with  it  to-morrow  night." 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Powers,"  she  said  without  rising. 
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THE  COMING  OF  CELIA  BONCCEUR 

For  weal  or  for  woe, 
Beyond  the  sky, 
God,  let  me  know 
That  I  am  I. 

Robert  Lovemak 


XV 


In  June  and  October  the  great  peaks  of  the  Northern 
Appalachians,  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  still  higher  ones  of  the  Southern,  the  Great 
Smokies  of  Tennessee,  wear  their  most  glorious  of  seasonal 
crowns. 

It  was  St.  John's  Day  at  The  Hospice  and  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  a  warm  day,  the  midsummer  life 
of  bird  and  insect  at  the  year's  high  tide. 

Celia  Boncceur  was  standing  on  the  north  porch,  look- 
ing out  between  two  great  black  spruces  on  the  changing 
lights,  the  radiance  of  sunshine,  the  shadow  of  cloud,  all 
transforming  the  mountains  into  altars  worth  worshipping 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  holiness  of  nature's  beauty. 
They  loomed  vast  in  that  atmosphere  of  faintly  blue  heat- 
haze  which  lends  to  the  softened  outlines  of  the  heights  an 
element  of  the  mystic. 

She  called  to  her  uncle  in  the  library. 

"  Uncle  Adrien,  come  out,  do.  If  you  aren't  busy  let's 
go  up  to  the  firs.  We  can  have  but  one  St.  John's  Day  in 
the  year  to  celebrate." 

"Of  course  I'll  come,  Celia." 

Adrien  Powers  joined  her  to  stand  beside  her  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  enjoy  with  her  that  supreme  moment  of  the 
year  when  June  graces  the  mountains  with  the  young  green 
of  spruce  and  pine,  maple,  birch  and  beech.  Then  she 
proposed  that  they  go  up  to  the  "balsam  firs."  He  accepted 
gladly. 

Adrien  Powers  looked  careworn.  The  two  years  which 
had  passed  since  Dreen  left  his  home  had  brought  heavy 
burdens,  great  responsibilities.    Moreover,  he  missed  the 
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cheery  presence  of  that  son;  he  could  not  reconcile  himself 
fully  to  his  first  choice  of  work. 

The  thought  of  that  cheery  presence,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  buried  in  some  chamber  of  the  earth  for  ten  hours 
each  day,  kept  him  mentally  uneasy.  For  two  years  he 
had  not  slept  well.  Untoward  thoughts  of^  cave-in,  mine- 
flooding,  too  great  an  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  chamber 
in  which  his  son  was  working  and,  most  frequently  of  all, 
fire  in  the  mine,  kept  intruding.  He  could  not  down  them. 

The  return  of  Celia  to  The  Hospice  meant  much  to  him 
at  this  time.  His  mind,  also,  was  less  burdened  since  Dreen 
went  down  into  West  Virginia. 

"Such  a  lot  of  things  that  I  want  to  talk  over  with  you, 
Uncle  Adrien,"  said  Celia  as  they  were  crossing  a  field  be- 
hind the  house.  It  was  separated  by  a  stone  wall  from  a 
forest  comprising  some  five  hundred  acres  of  spruce  and 
fir  and  pine  which  lies,  like  a  dark  mantle,  on  the  shoulder 
of  Beaver  Tail.  Adrien  Powers  owned  a  hundred  acres  of  it. 

"I  have  had  two  letters  from  Adrien  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  Since  going  into  West  Virginia  he  seems  to  have 
assumed  the  role  of  destiny  for  me."  >  ? 

"I  think  it's  a  r61e  any  man  would  enjoy,  Celia.  I  can't 
blame  my  boy.  I  know  from  his  letters  to  me  he  is  hungry 
for  a  sight  of  you." 

"No  wonder,  poor  chap.  I  should  think  he  would  be 
hungry  for  the  whole  upper  world,  down  there  day  after 
day  in  those—"  she  looked  at  her  uncle  almost  defiantly, 
*' — those  '  diggings.'" 

"I  feel  that  way  myself  most  of  the  time;  but  the  boy  is 
working  out  his  own  salvation,  and  you  know  no  one  can 
do  it  for  him." 

"Well,  let  him  work  it  out,"  she  spoke  with  irritation. 
*'  But  I  wish  he  wouldn't  try  to  work  out  mine." 
"Has  he  vexed  you,  Celia?" 

"No—not  vexed  exactly,  but  he  has  upset  all  my  plans 
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by  what  he  writes.  I  don't  like  it.  I  don't  know  what  to  do, 
and  I  want  to  talk  it  over  with  you." 

He  helped  her  over  the  stone  wall  although  he  knew  she 
was  perfectly  able  to  take  it  with  a  handspring;  for  this 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  kept  his  old-fashioned  ways  of 
courtesy  with  women  because  they  were  women,  voluntar- 
ily closing  his  mind's  eye  that  he  might  not  see  how  they 
had  slipped  the  leash.  And  Celia  Boncoeur  loved  this 
protection,  this  courtesy.  She  knew  she  was  a  back  number 
herself  in  many  ways,  although  she  was  but  twenty-seven 
and  passed  anywhere,  and  with  all  people,  for  a  girl  of 
twenty. 

They  walked  the  forest  path  in  silence.  The  magical 
light  of  the  westering  sun  paved  the  otherwise  dark  forest 
aisle  with  chequered  red-gold,  tinged  the  black  boles  of  fir 
and  spruce  with  dull  purple,  and  shone  white  on  the  paper 
birches  which  here  and  there  along  the  trail  lightened  the 
perspective. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Adrien,"  she  said,  turning  to  him  in  full 
confidence  that  what  she  said  would  find  immediate  re- 
sponse in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  man  behind  her,  "how 
all  the  worry  and  care  drop  away  here." 

"It  calms."  Adrien  Powers  spoke  as  if  to  himself. 

Climbing  ever  higher,  they  came  to  a  cleared  space  on 
which  stood  a  log  house  with  porches  on  two  sides.  There 
was  no  view  of  the  Lake  from  this  point;  the  foreground 
of  the  forest  shut  it  out.  But  above  that  foreground  towered 
in  radiant  majesty  the  Presidential  Peaks;  they  seemed  to 
touch  the  sky. 

They  sat  down  side  by  side  on  the  porch  step. 

"Goodness,  Uncle  Adrien,  I  don't  know  where  to  begin. 
I  shall  have  to  go  back  years.  You  won't  mind,  will  you?  " 
She  asked  almost  appealingly. 

"Speak  right  out  of  your  heart,  little  girl,  just  as  you 
used  to  when  Dreen  tormented  you  almost  out  of  existencef 
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and  Dick  'tagged  round '  after  you  so,  as  you  used  to  com- 
plain to  me,  that  you  could  not  play  with  your  dolls  in 

peace." 

Celia  laid  her  hand  on  his.    Quietly  Adrien  Powers 
turned  his  palm  upwards  and  clasped  hers. 

"  You  do  make  me  feel  so  comfy,  dear.  Just  as  you  used 
to  when  the  boys  got  mad  and  wouldn't  play  with  me  and 
I  felt  so  left  out  in  the  cold."   She  was  silent  a  moment. 

Adrien  Powers  was  wondering  if  he  were  on  the  right 
track  of  this  special  mood  of  hers.  He  waited. 

"Do  you  know,  Uncle  Adrien,  I  have  such  a  queer  feel- 
ing at  times.  It  comes  over  me  once  in  a  while  when  I'm 
out  in  the  world  all  by  myself;  I  mean  when  I'm  in  the 
tenement  houses,  visiting  the  mothers  and  caring  for  their 
babies,  or  sometimes  when  I  find  myself  alone  among 
thousands  in  the  subway.  And  once  or  twice  in  the  last 
two  years  when  Dreen  in  his  letters  has  told  me  of  the 
mine  and  the  chambers,  the  miners  and  the  deep  shaft, 
indeed  all  that  underground  life,  I  have  felt  as  if  I  were  left 
out  in  the  cold.  I  hate  myself  for  feeling  it,  but  I  can't 
help  it.  You  never  will  know  what  you  and  the  boys  mean 
to  me.  But  even  my  love  for  you  doesn't  prevent  that 
feeling  coming  at  unexpected  times.  I  don't  understand 
it,  and  I've  never  told  anybody  but  you." 

Adrien  Powers  was  a  good  listener  and  his  silence  made 
it  easier  for  her  to  go  on.  Her  next  words  took  him  by 
surprise  however.  She  spoke  brightly  and  cheerily  as 
was  her  wont. 

"This  house  is  truly  mine,  isn't  it?  " 
"  It  surely  is,  my  dear,  warranty  deed  and  all." 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  spoken  of  the  house  as 
being  hers. 

"And  how  much  land  actually  goes  with  it?  I've  for- 
gotten." 

"The  deed  reads  'an  acre  more  or  less.'  I  never  had 
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any  actual  survey  made  when  I  deeded  it  to  Doctor 
Boncoeur." 

"Well,  does  the  'more'  mean  I  could  have  a  little  more, 
if  I  wanted  it?  " 

"You  surely  can,  even  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom.  The 
boys  won't  mind.  In  fact,  my  dear,  I  think  that  the  boys 
would  give  you  all  their  share;  you  have  only  to  ask  for  it." 

"Dick  would,  but  Dreen  wouldn't.  Dreen  cares  for  it 
too  much;  he  cares  for  it  as  I  do." 

Her  listener  felt  she  spoke  the  truth.  His  elder  son  was 
not  a  "land"  man. 

"How  much  do  you  want,  Celia?  " 

"I'm  thinking.  It  seems  to  me  I'd  like  to  own  the  path 
up  here." 

"You  have  the  right  of  way,  that's  in  the  deed  to  your 
father." 

"I  didn't  know  that.  That's  all  right,  but  I  should  want 
to  make  some  improvements  and  a  roadway." 

"A  roadway  you  shall  have  then."  He  smiled  indul- 
gently. 

She  left  him  and  walked  around  the  house,  then  into  the 
woods  behind  it.  She  was  gone  perhaps  ten  minutes. 
When  she  reappeared  her  face,  easily  animated,  fore- 
warned him  that  her  order  for  land  might  be  a  large  one, 
but  he  was  mistaken. 

"Well,"  he  said  inquiringly. 

"Would  five  acres  be  too  much?  " 

"By  no  means.  May  I  humbly  inquire  as  to  what  this 
all  means?  A  house  in  the  midst  of  five  acres  of  your  own 
and  a  cart-road  from  The  Hospice  to  this  point  on  the 
shoulder  of  Beaver  Tail?  " 

She  laughed  merrily  as  she  sat  down  beside  him.  Her 
uncle  always  remarked  the  cadenced  harmony  of  her  laugh 
and  Dreen's,  even  when  they  were  little  children.  It  did 
him  good  to  hear  her. 
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"It's  for  my  babies." 

"Your  babies?"  He  turned  upon  her  a  look  of  such 
perplexed  amazement  that  she  laughed  again. 

"Babies.  Of  course  I'm  going  to  have  babies.  Did  you 
ever  know  any  kind  of  a  decent  woman  who  didn't  want 

babies?  " 

Her  uncle  spoke  whimsically,  still  staring  at  her: 
"May  I  again  humbly  inquire  as  to  your  ' trading  in 

futures' — I  mean  how  many  babies  you  intend  to  have?" 
"Six,"  she  answered  promptly  thereby  increasing  his 

wonderment.    "Oh,  Uncle  Adrien,  don't  you  know  what 

I  mean?  " 

"Celia,"  he  said  so  gravely  that  at  once  she  was  serious, 
knowing  that  she  must  answer  in  earnest,  "are  you  going 
to  be  married?  " 

She  looked  him  squarely  in  the  eyes.  "Not  that  I  know 
of,  dear.  What  made  you  think  of  that?  " 

"Well,  you  spoke  so  confidently  of  the  babies,  and  I 
confess  I — " 

He  stopped  short.  He  was  a  shy  man;  and  to  tell  an- 
other, even  this  young  woman  beside  him  dear  to  him  as  a 
daughter,  of  what  had  been  the  wish  of  his  heart  for  many 
years  was  a  difficult  matter. 

"Now,  uncle  dear,  don't  shut  up  like  a  clam,  just  when 
I'm  ready  to  hear.  A  little  while  ago  I  showed  you  my 
heart  and  told  you  of  that  out-in-the-cold  feeling  I  have 
had  at  times  for  so  many  years — and  I  feel  so  much  better 
for  having  told  you.  Now,  you  tell  me  what's  in  your 
heart.   You'll  feel  better,  too." 

Adrien  Powers  turned  and  faced  her.  He  took  both 
her  hands  in  his. 

"Celia,  my  dear,  I'm  a  pretty  old  man  to  have  day- 
dreams— " 

"Nonsense,  uncle,  you're  only  fifty-seven.  Don't  say 
that." 
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" — and  my  most  cherished  one  has  been  that  I  might 
hold  these  babies  of  yours  and  Dick's  in  my  arms,  and  per- 
haps bring  them  up  here  for  picnics  and  what-not.  Is  this 
to  be  only  a  day-dream  of  mine,  Celia?  " 

"For  your  sake  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  it  could  come 
true,  but  it  can't.  I  don't  love  Dick  as  a  woman  should  if 
she  is  to  marry." 

Another  little  sprout  of  hope  nourished  by  Adrien  Powers 
for  years  was  nearly  withered  to  the  root  by  Celia's  last 
words.  At  her  next,  however,  a  tiny  bit  of  life  revived  in 
what  was  left  of  that  hope. 

"Besides,  we're  cousins  you  know." 

He  said  nothing  in  reply  but  he  seemed  preoccupied;  and 
in  one  of  his  spells  of  preoccupation,  as  Celia  knew  by  long 
experience,  his  mind  was  not  open  to  the  discussion  of  any 
extraneous  subject. 

They  sat  there  side  by  side  in  silence.  It  must  have  been 
fully  hah  an  hour  before  Celia  spoke  to  him  to  break  the 
revery  in  which,  to  use  her  own  expression,  he  shut  up 
"like  a  clam."  She  knew  the  only  way  to  rouse  him  effec- 
tually was  to  startle  him  into  consciousness  of  her  presence 
and  so  deflect  his  mind  from  some  subject  in  which  he  had 
apparently  lost  himself.   She  spoke  abruptly: 

"You're  partly  to  blame  for  this  conclusion  of  mine." 

This  statement  and  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  it  was 
made  produced  the  desired  effect-  He  turned  to  look  at  her. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Celia?  " 

Celia  Boncoeur  knew  exactly  what  she  wras  doing  in 
bringing  him  back  again  into  line  of  her  last  speech  in 
regard  to  Dick. 

"It's  got  to  be  said,  Uncle  Adrien,  that  you  may  be  able 
to  understand  exactly  what  I  mean.  You  have  talked  with 
me  about  Aunt  Isobel  from  time  to  time  in  all  these  years 
much  more  than  you  have  any  idea  of." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Celia?  "  he  asked  again,  but  his 
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eyes  were  alert  now,  his  attention  fixed.  She  knew  she 
could  drop  again  into  her  customary  manner  of  speech, 

"I  mean,  Uncle  Adrien,"  she  spoke  gently  but  her  heart 
fluttered  a  little,  for  it  was  a  daring  attempt  on  her  part  to 
mention  his  wife  to  him,  she  did  not  know  what  the  effect 
would  be,  "that  many  a  time  by  a  word  or  a  look  or  some 
little  act — yes,  just  the  mere  fact  of  your  leaving  us  children 
at  Christmas  and  going  off  by  yourself  in  the  library — 
you  have  shown  me  how  you  loved  Aunt  Isobel,  and  love 
her  still,"  she  added.  Turning  to  him,  she  let  her  eyes 
by  a  look  of  deepest  sympathy  and  understanding  speak  all 
the  meaning  she  intended  these  words  should  convey. 

"Go  on,  Celia."    He  spoke  in  a  low,  strained  voice. 

"Now,  out  of  all  those  words  and  looks  and  acts,  dur- 
ing these  many  years  you  have  been  as  a  father  to  me, 
I  have  formed  my  own  idea  of  how  a  woman  should  love 
and  how  a  man  should  love — for  this  world  and  the  next. 
Now  do  you  see  why  I  can't  marry  Dick?  " 

"I  see  and  thank  you,  Celia." 

He  was  thoughtful  again  for  a  few  minutes,  but  not  pre- 
occupied. Suddenly  he  spoke  in  his  usual  voice  and  manner. 

"Now  let's  hear  all  about  those  six  babies,  Celia.  I'm 
interested  in  every  one  of  them,  though  for  all  I  know  not 
one  of  them  may  yet  have  been  born.  I  think  I  am  begin- 
ning to  see  light  on  this  subject.  You  mean  your  tenement 
house  babies?" 

"There,  dear,  I  knew  you'd  catch  on  in  time,  if  only  I 
had  patience  to  wait  for  you." 

"My  dear,  you  certainly  have  had  a  discipline  in  patience, 
living  with  me."  He  spoke  humbly,  as  if  cognizant  of  his 
weakness. 

"Just  what  I  need,  Uncle  Adrien,  and  honestly  it  has 
helped  me  in  my  work  with  the  babies.  It's  patience, 
patience,  patience  every  hour  in  the  day  and  pretty  nearly 
every  hour  in  the  night.    Now  we  can  talk,"  she  spoke 
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enthusiastically,  "and  you  can  ask  questions  and  make 
suggestions — " 

"And  in  the  end  you'll  do  just  as  you  please  with  your 
six  babies." 

"Of  course/'  she  said,  "that's  understood — between 
us.  Now,  this  is  what  I  want  to  do,  in  a  general  way:  I 
want  tenement  house  babies,  babies  from  the  Homes  for 
Crippled  Children,  babies  from  orphan  asylums  and  even 
babies  from  the  Foundling  Hospital.  I  want  them  all  up 
here  where  they  can  get  a  chance  to  live  in  such  air  as  this, 
clean  from  the  Lake  and  the  heights;  and  with  such  water, 
pure  as  we  know  it  to  be  from  its  source  on  Beaver  Tail, 
not  a  house  or  camp  above  us  here;  and  of  course  I  shall 
need  more  room." 

"Well,  my  dear,  now  what  is  your  plan  for  more  room? 
Tell  me  frankly  what  you  want." 

"What  do  you  say  to  putting  on  an  addition — keeping 
*he  house  low  with  rooms  all  on  one  floor — a  big  living  room 
and  a  good  kitchen.  There's  room  enough  in  this  house 
for  four  bedrooms;  then  the  screened  porches,  and  I'm  all 
ready  to  begin." 

She  saw  that  her  uncle's  interest  was  thoroughly  roused, 
and  within  ten  minutes  he  had  brought  his  marvellous 
power  of  organization,  which  she  so  much  admired,  to  bear 
upon  the  new  scheme  and  the  house  in  which  she  was  to 
carry  it  out. 

It  was  already  twilight  when  they  went  downwards 
through  the  forest  trail.  They  were  laughing  and  chatting 
together,  for  they  had  forgotten  supper  in  their  interest 
in  things-to-be  on  Beaver  Tail,  and  the  megaphone  was 
sending  forth  its  scout  call  by  Betty  from  the  kitchen  porch. 

As  they  sat  at  their  belated  supper,  Celia  said  to  her  uncle: 

"You  have  made  such  fascinating  plans  for  the  house 
that  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  Dreen's  plans  for  me." 

"Come  out  on  the  porch  and  I'll  have  my  smoke  while 
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you  tell  me.  I  fancy  he  has  some  idea  of  getting  you  to  go 
down  to  West  Virginia;  at  least,  I  gather  as  much  from  the 
few  hints  he  has  dropped  in  his  letters  to  me  recently." 

"  That's  just  what  he  wants,  Uncle  Adrien." 

She  put  her  hand  through  his  arm  and  they  walked 
together  down  the  long  hall  out  on  the  porch.  She  brought 
him  his  tobacco-pouch  and  pipe,  and  while  he  was  lighting 
it  she  stood  on  the  step  looking  off  over  the  Lake.  It  was 
nearly  dusk.  The  heat  of  the  midsummer  noon  lingered 
in  the  air,  the  mountains  could  be  seen  but  dimly  through 
a  grey  haze. 

Against  that  neutral  background  myriads  of  birds  were 
flying  back  and  forth,  up  and  down,  by  threes,  by  dozens; 
darting  hither  and  thither,  wheeling,  whirling  like  leaves 
before  a  wind,  although  it  was  a  dead  calm.  Flying  always 
very  high,  their  tiny  forms,  like  fleeting  silhouettes,  seemed 
against  the  haze  as  if  on  a  level  with  the  dim  ranges.  Nor 
was  it  a  silent  joy.  Far,  far  above,  the  bird  notes  could  be 
heard,  call  answering  call.  It  was  wonderful  to  watch  that 
flight,  so  high  against  the  grey  of  the  heights.  It  was 
marvellous  to  hear  the  notes  of  that  joyous  midsummer 
madness,  falling,  tinkling,  calling,  answering  in  such  faint, 
far  cadence. 

Both  Celia  Boncoeur  and  Adrien  Powers  watched  the 
mazy  flight  and  listened  to  the  varied  song  of  these  St. 
John's  Day  birds.  They  stood  +here  long,  watching  them 
till  night  fell;  till  from  above  there  came  but  a  note  or  two — 
then  silence,  broken  at  last  by  the  veery's  even-song. 

She  turned  to  him  then.  "I  hate  to  go  in,  but  we  shall 
have  to;  I  can't  read  the  letters.  I  have  them  here,"  she 
held  out  her  hand.  They  went  into  the  library.  Without 
any  preliminaries  she  told  him  her  plan. 

"I  have  wanted  for  the  last  two  years  to  go  into  Pennsyl- 
vania and  look  over  the  ground  where  Dreen  was.  But  he 
did  not  want  me  to  come,  and  he  evidently  didn't  want  to 
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see  me— in  fact,  he  vetoed  it,  Uncle  Adrien.  Of  course 
I  wasn't  going  where  I  wasn't  wanted." 

"I  don't  blame  you,  but  I  don't  understand  quite  why 
he  didn't  want  you." 

' 1  Neither  do  I.  However,  I  laid  my  own  plans  irrespective 
of  him.  I  got  hold  of  one  of  Dick's  friends,  Bailey  Tennant, 
who  was  with  us  last  Christmas,  and  he  introduced  me  to 
his  uncle,  who  lives  in  New  York  and  owns  a  mine  near 
Hazelton  mountains.  He  gave  me  a  lot  of  information, 
just  what  I  wanted,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  begin 
work  this  September  either  in  Carbon  or  Schuylkill  County, 
as  district  nurse  and  general  mother's  helper.  After  my 
four  years'  work  and  specializing,  I  feel  I  am  equipped  to 
begin  in  a  small  way.  Besides,  everything  that  Dreen  has 
written  me  about  the  region  interests  me  tremendously; 
three  months  ago  I  wrote  him  to  this  effect,  and  now  hear 
this — "   She  read  from  the  letter  in  her  hand: 

"'If  you  want  work,  you  come  here  to  Wenby,  West 
Virginia.  You  will  have  the  advantage  of  beginning  in  a 
small  community.  It  is  virgin  soil  here,  no  district  nurse 
in  sight  within  a  twenty-mile  radius.  I  have  found  out  all 
about  it.  I  have  my  lines  out  among  a  good  many  of  the 
women  here,  for  I  have  a  staunch  friend  in  Mrs.  McHarg, 
who  took  me  in  the  first  night  and  still  supplies  me  with 
doughnuts,  and  /  know ' — 

"That!s  underlined,"  Celia  explained,  looking  up. 

know  the  women  are  ready  for  you  if  you're  ready 
for  them.  What  the  women  are  ready  for,  the  men  are  sure 
to  be;  and  I'm  one  of  the  men.  It  seems  about  ten  years 
since  I  saw  you,  Celia,  and  I'm  getting  fairly  starved  for 
a  sight  of  you.  And  if  only  you  will  come,  I  know  you  will 
fall  in  love  with  Wenby,  with  my  cabin  on  the  flat — and, 
I  hope,  with  me.'" 

Both  Adrien  Powers  and  Celia  Boncoeur  laughed  out* 
right  at  this  last. 
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"It  does  me  good  to  hear  a  bit  of  his  nonsense  again." 
She  took  up  another  sheet. 

"I'll  bet  the  boy  has  been  dead  homesick  for  two 
years,  only  he  has  kept  a  stiff  upper  lip  lest  we  should 
suspect  it. 

"I  suppose  he  has  been,  poor  fellow.  By  the  way,  Uncle 
Adrien,  Bailey  Tennant's  uncle,  whose  name  is  also  Tennant, 
said  when  he  met  me,  'Boncoeur?  Where  have  I  heard  that 
name?'  He  thought  a  moment  and  then  he  said,  'I  knew  a 
Doctor  Boncoeur  once,  but  only  slightly.  He  was  from 
Canada,  near  Toronto.  Could  he  have  been  any  relation 
of  yours?' 

"I  told  him  I  was  his  daughter,  and  he  said  further  that 
father  and  mother  stopped  for  two  or  three  days  at  his 
house  when  he  lived  near  Wilkesbarre,  and  he  and  his 
wife  enjoyed  their  visit  greatly.  He  said  father  was  so 
interested  in  the  situation  at  that  time— some  trouble  in 
the  mines.  He  said  it  was  twenty-seven  years  ago  and 
then  he  added,  'But  that  was  long  before  you  were  born, 
Miss  Boncoeur.'  But  I  told  him,  'No,  I  must  have  come 
along  about  that  time.'  Then  we  settled  down  and  talked 
business.  But  wasn't  that  queer  he  should  have  known 
father  and  mother?" 

"It  was  queer."  Then  he  forgot  to  smoke,  his  pipe  went 
sold;  he  laid  it  aside  and  smoked  no  more  that  evening. 

Celia  opened  another  sheet. 

"Now  listen  to  this  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it. 
This  is  a  part  of  his  last  letter. 

"'I  want  to  put  a  case  before  you.  Call  it  my  case  if 
you  choose;  and  it  is  mine,  but  mixed  up  with  a  good  many 
other  people's.  You  know  I  told  you  about  my  friend, 
Donald  McQuade,  the  first  man  I  met  in  the  mine  when 
I  came  here,  and  I  lay  his  case,  which  in  a  way  is  mine, 
before  you.  Now  put  your  grey  matter  to  work,  Celia,  as 
you  read  what  I  am  going  to  write  you,  and  if  that  doesn't 
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stir  you  to  helping  out,  then  do  you  put  your  woman's 
heart  to  work  and  see  what  that  will  do.    Here  goes: 

"'Donald  McQuade  has  been  here  in  the  mines  since  he 
was  nineteen,  now  he  is  thirty-six.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed him  to  you.  He  lost  his  wife  about  a  month  ago. 
She  died  of  quick  consumption  and  left  a  baby  five  months 
old.  I  can  see  you  sit  up  and  begin  to  take  notice.  He  has 
three  other  children,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  has  taken  upon 
herself  the  care  of  this  baby — between  you  and  me  I  don't 
think  he  is  particularly  strong — '" 

Adrien  Powers  interrupted  her. 

"Dreen  is  bound  to  land  you  with  that  bait,  Celia." 

She  smiled.    "I'm  afraid  he  will,"  and  went  on. 
— and  the  care  of  her  father,  whom  she  worships,  and 
her  younger  brother  and  sister,  a  boy  of  fourteen  and  a 
girl  of  twelve. 

" 6  Jean,  the  girl  that's  taken  all  this  upon  herself,  is  trying 
to  earn  some  money  by  weaving  those  blue  and  white  cover- 
lets, you  know  what  I  mean,  to  pay  for  her  "  schooling  " 
later  on.  She's  bound  to  have  an  education — the  "higher 
education."  There's  no  chance  for  her  here  in  the  circum- 
stances except  through  me  and  you!  I'm  doing  all  I  can  by 
giving  her  instruction  two  evenings  a  week  and  I  never  en- 
joyed anything  more  in  my  life.  I've  started  in  on  the 
preparatory  course  I  had  for  college,  but  I  don't  know  if 
that's  the  best  thing  for  her  just  now.  I  wish  you'd  come 
dow^n  here  and  help  me,  first  and  foremost,  with  it.  I  know 
you'll  call  me  selfish,  but  I  don't  care.  Help  me  to  help 
Jean,  then  help  the  baby;  help  Jim  and  Julie,  and  finally 
help  Donald  McQuade  by  helping  his  children. 

"'Now  I'm  writing  in  dead  earnest,  Celia;  here's  a  job 
ready  to  your  hand  in  this  settlement  and  this  family,  and 
I  say  you  will  be  derelict  in  your  duty  towards  this  man 
and  his  Maker,  if  you  don't  undertake  this  job  and  hustle 
about  getting  on  it.    I'll  give  you  two  weeks  to  decide, 
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and  in  my  humble  opinion  you'll  make  the  mistake  of  your 
life  if  you  don't  say  "yes."' 

"There,  uncle,  that's  all  he  says  about  that.  bne 
folded  the  letter  and  looked  inquiringly  at  Adrien 
Powers. 

"He  has  written  to  me  twice  already  about  this  Donald 
McQuade.  I  should  like  to  know  the  man." 

"Well?"  Celia  was  still  looking  at  him  with  a  question 
mark  in  her  eyes. 

"Of  course  in  the  end  the  decision  rests  with  you,  my 
dear  but  personally  I  may  say  that,  as  this  is  the  work  you 
have  chosen  to  carry  on,  I  should  feel  better  if  you  were  to 
begin  it  somewhere  near  Dreen  that  you  might  have  his 
protection  and  what  help  he  might  be  able  to  give  you  in 

time  of  need." 

Celia's  face  grew  very  thoughtful.  It  was  an  expressive 
face  with  large,  honest  eyes,  beautifully  set  beneath  dark, 
delicate  brows  and  a  rather  low  full  forehead  crowned  with 
a  wealth  of  chestnut  brown  hair.  It  was  not  long  before  she 
spoke 

"What  you  have  said  just  now,  Uncle  Adrien,  helps  me 
to  decide,  and  what  Dreen  has  written  shows  me  there  is 
a  little  duty  lying  right  at  my  feet.  I'm  going  to  pick  it  up 
and  make  it  mine  for  a  year  at  any  rate,  and  then  1 11  go 
to  Pennsylvania,  as  I  wanted  to." 

"And  all  blessing  go  with  you,  my  dear  girl."  He  gave 
vent  to  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  "I  don't  deny  this  is  an 
immense  relief  to  me.  I  couldn't  bear  to  have  you  go  where 
there  was  none  of  your  own  about  you— your  own,  he 
repeated  as  if  to  himself. 

Celia  looked  at  him.  She  saw  at  once  the  mood  ol  pre- 
occupation, which  had  so  detached  him  from  her  and  her 
plans  for  that  half  hour  they  had  been  up  m  the  firs,  had 
again  full  possession  of  him.  She  rose  and  kissed  him  lightly 
on  the  forehead. 
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"Good  night,  Uncle  Adrien  dear,  I'm  going  up  to  bed 
with  an  easy  conscience." 

"Good  night,  Celia."  He  spoke  absently  and  failed 
to  return  the  usual  kiss. 

The  night  was  warm.  The  windows  of  her  room  as  well 
as  the  balcony  door  were  open.  She  stepped  outside  before 
going  to  sleep.  She  loved  to  be  alone  a  few  minutes  with 
the  mountains,  the  night,  and  the  stars,  only  faintly  lumi- 
nous because  of  the  heat  haze  which  still  lay  on  the  heights. 

She  might  have  been  there  hah  an  hour,  when  she  heard 
her  uncle's  step  on  the  porch  below.  Up  and  down  he 
walked  with  light,  quick  tread;  back  and  forth,  up  and  down, 
with  rapid,  sharp  turns  at  each  end. 

Was  anything  worrying  him?  She  listened  intently  for 
another  half  hour.  Still  the  nervous  steps  went  on, 
steadily,  without  intermission.  Surely  something  was 
troubling  him? 

She  undressed,  slipped  on  a  thin  wrapper  and,  knowing 
that  hearing  the  monotonous  tread,  she  would  not  be  able 
to  sleep,  sat  there  listening,  wondering:  had  it  anything 
to  do  with  the  preoccupation  of  that  hah  hour  among  the 
balsam  firs?  The  step  went  on,  quick,  light,  seemingly 
indefatigable.  It  stopped.  Celia  looked  at  her  watch:  it 
was  half-past  one. 

She  heard  him  enter,  close  the  door  softly,  and  go  up  to 
his  room-  Her  ears  were  still  strained,  listening.  She 
heard  no  further  sound.  It  was  only  at  the  break  of  dawn 
she  fell  asleep. 


XVI 


Uncle  and  niece  passed  much  of  their  time  together  during 
the  few  weeks  before  Celia  left  for  Wenby. 

By  the  first  of  August  the  road  up  to  the  log  house  was 
completed.  What  they  had  named  long  years  before  the 
"Cathedral  Aisle",  the  beautiful  trad  up  through  the 
forest,  was  left  intact.  The  road  began  much  nearer  The 
Hospice,  in  fact  was  made  a  continuation  of  its  drive- 
way. It  wound  upwards  by  several  curves  and  gentle 
inclines  to  the  log  house  and  its  new  addition  which  was 
nearing  completion.  # 

As  usual,  when  his  interest  in  an  undertakmg  was  roused, 
Adrien  Powers  put  the  whole  force  of  his  well-ordered  mind 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  and  in  consequence  there 

was  no  delay.  „ 

"Get  your  lines  working  on  the  furnishmgs,  Lena,  ne 
said  to  her  one  day,  "for  I'm  putting  on  five  extra  men. 
The  place  will  be  finished  in  every  detail  during  the  week. 
I  want  you  to  enjoy  your  own  house  for  a  few  days  before 
you  go;  know  how  it  is  going  to  look,  both  inside  and  out. 
This  will  be  an  advantage  to  you  against  your  next  home- 
coming." .  _ 

"You  are  too  good  to  me,  Uncle  Adrien.  I  could  never 
have  managed  all  this  without  you— the  plumbers,  plaster- 
ers, carpenters  and  road-makers;  the  cutting  of  the  trees,  the 
grading,  the  culvert.  Dear  me,  I  never  could  have  accom- 
plished it  in  so  short  a  time.  And  to  think  you  should  have 
made  me  a  present  of  that  roadway.  You  say  the  rest 
is  within  my  limit?  You  are  sure?" 

"Yes,  sure.  I  pay  as  I  go— with  your  money,  be  it 
understood.  The  two  thousand  you  deposited  will  not  be 
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wholly  used.  You  will  have  about  two  hundred  left  for 
the  ' fixings.'" 

" Splendid!  You  are  a  manager.  Why,  that  will  almost 
furnish  it  for  everything  is  to  be  so  simple,  but  comfortable. 
I  don't  believe  in  aesthetics  at  the  expense  of  comfort,  do 
you?" 

"No,  I  do  not."  He  spoke  emphatically.  "I  want  solid 
comfort;  if  I  have  that,  aesthetics  can  go  hang  for  all  I 
care.  What  are  you  going  to  call  the  place?" 

"Aunt  Isobel's  name  is  the  one  I  should  like  best,  The  Hos- 
pice; that  has  been  such  a  refuge  for  father  and  mother  and 
me,  and  so  many  more.  Really  I  don't  know  what  I  shall 
call  this.  I'll  wait  for  an  inspiration.  Meanwhile  I'll  go 
to  work.  But  you're  not  to  see  the  inside  till  everything 
is  ready.   I  am  planning  a  surprise." 

"  Just  as  you  say,  my  dear — it  generally  is  as  you  say, 
isn't  it?" 

"Pretty  generally,  I  admit;  but  it  is  only  because  you  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth  that  it  is  so." 

He  bowed  to  her  in  his  own  courteous  manner. 

"  A  soft  impeachment,  my  dear.  Be  sure  and  let  me  know 
in  time  when  I  am  to  be  permitted  to  see  the  inside  of  the 
nameless  home  for  babies.  I  don't  want  any  previous 
engagement  to  interfere  with  that  pleasure." 

"I  think  I'll  tell  you  my  surprise;  I  shall  feel  better." 

He  rarely  laughed  aloud,  but  he  laughed  now.  "Oh, 
Celia,  Celia,  you're  a  true  woman,  by  every  mark  of  your 
dealing  with  gullible  man.  Of  course  you'll  feel  better. 
I  confess  I  shall  too.   Out  with  it." 

She  gave  him  a  gentle  tap  on  the  crown  of  his  head. 
"That,  for  what  Betty  always  calls  'sass' — whether  it's 
apple  or  the  other  kind.  I  herewith  invite  you  and  Betty 
to  break  the  first  bread  with  me  up  there,  by  bread  I  mean 
a  good  supper,  one  of  Betty's  best,  and  so  test  the  stove. 
Then  I  want  you  both  to  spend  the  night  in  order  to  try  out 
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my  beds— perhaps  you  don't  know  that  beds  are  my  spe- 
cialty? We'll  finish  the  house-warming  with  a  simple 
breakfast,  and  me  for  cook.  Afterward,  we  will  walk  down 
the  Aisle  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  to  see  the  heavenly 
lights  and  smell  the  fir  balsam." 

He  held  up  a  protesting  hand.  "There,  that's  enough. 
Don't  make  my  mouth  water  and  my  soul  hungry,  both  at 
the  same  time.  I  accept,  but— how  I  wish  the  boys  were 

here."  .  _ 

"I  know  you  do,  dear.  I  have  felt  many  a  tune  since  I 

decided  on  this  work  of  mine,  which  necessitates  my  leaving 

you,  Uncle  Adrien,  as  if  my  duty  lay  right  before  me  here 

in  The  Hospice— "  He  interrupted  her: 

"No,  no,  child,  put  that  out  of  your  mind,  once  for  all. 

I'm  used  to  loneliness,  I—" 

"But  that's  just  it.  You  shouldn't  have  to  get  used  to 

it,"  she  protested.    "It  seems  so  ungrateful  of  us,  and  I 

can  hardly  forgive  Dreen  for  leaving  you  alone  in  the 

business." 

"My  dear,  I  must  speak  truth  to  you:  I  have  no  right  to 
take  any  portion  of  your  young  lives,  yours  or  Dreen's 
or  Dick's,  from  you,  by  allowing  you  for  one  moment  to 
think— any  one  of  you— that  by  your  presence  you  could 
remove  or  prevent  my  own  special  feeling  of  loneliness." 

"Can  no  one  help,  Uncle  Adrien?"  He  seemed  not  to 
hear  her  and  went  on:  < 

"In  the  midst  of  aU  my  joy  in  you  and  delight  in  the 
cheer  of  your  presence,  that  loneliness  persists.  It  is  a 
part  of  my  life;  it  abides  with  me  to  the  end.  There  is  no 
help  for  it— till  the  end." 

Celia  Boncoeur's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  looked  at 

him. 

"I  know  I  can't  understand,  because  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced that  kind."  She  laid  her  hand  on  her  heart 
"But  I  have  something  here  that  feels  for  you  and  with 
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you,  Uncle  Adrien,  because  of  that  strange  out-in-the-cold 
feeling  which  has  been  a  part  of  my  life.  I  don't  know  how 
I  have  come  by  it,  but,  as  you  say,  it  persists." 

He  took  her  two  hands  in  his  and,  holding  them  firmly, 
spoke  so  earnestly,  with  such  assurance  that  she  was  almost 
convinced. 

"My  dear  little  girl— you  will  let  me  call  you  this  even 
now — ?" 

"Yes,  oh  yes;  always,  please." 

"—Something,  I  don't  know  what,  tells  me  this  feeling 
of  yours  is  only  transient.  It  will  not  persist,  not,  at  least, 
to  the  end.  It  has  no  kinship  with  my  own.  Sometime  you 
will  recognize  this.  I  know  what  I  am  saying." 

His  voice  was  so  full  of  gentle  cheer,  his  face  so  radiant 
with  faith  that  her  own  feeling  was  but  for  a  time,  she 
dared  not  trust  herself  to  answer.  She  hurried  from  the 
room  that  she  might  not  break  down  utterly  in  his  presence. 

Two  weeks  later,  when  Celia  Boncceur  started  on  her 
long  journey  to  Wenby,  she  took  with  her  the  remembrance 
of  that  last  morning  when  from  her  house  among  the  balsam 
firs  she  walked  with  her  uncle  down  the  forest  trail  on 
Beaver  Tail.  She  took  with  her  also  the  memory  of  his 
face,  hopeful,  radiantly  calm,  many  of  the  lines  of  care 
smoothed  out.  His  words,  as  he  bent  over  to  kiss  her  good- 
bye on  the  train  that  same  day,  rang  in  her  ears  and  started 
a  new  train  of  thought  for  many  hours  on  her  journey. 

"Celia,"  he  said,  "last  night'  up  there  on  the  heights,  in 
your  nameless  house  for  babies,  has  put  me  on  my  feet. 
I  haven't  slept  like  that  for  years— a  dreamless,  unbroken, 
blessed  rest  of  seven  hours.  I  have  you  to  thank,  my  dear  " 

"Oh,  Uncle-" 

But  he  was  gone,  so  leaving  her  with  happy  thoughts. 
She  watched  him  from  the  car  window;  saw  him  cross  the 
platform,  never  once  turning  to  wave  goodbye.  Celia 
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Boncoeur  understood.  She  smiled  as  she  recalled  what 
he  said  to  her  at  breakfast  which,  according  to  her  promise, 
she  prepared  for  him. 

"By  George,  Celia,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  think  of  a 
name  good  enough  for  this  place." 

"Neither  can  I."  They  laughed  happily  together  at  their 
lack  of  inspiration  in  conditions  that  should  have  fostered 

%t  He  added:  "Perhaps  I  couldn't  find  one  because  there 
were  no  cribs  for  the  babies— not  yet." 

And  she  had  answered:  "No,  not  yet.  Somehow  1 
don't  feel  so  sure  about  the  babies  these  last  two  weeks, 
now  that  this  war  has  fallen  upon  those  women  and  babies 
in  Belgium  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky.  It  may 
change  things." 

She  recalled  the  conviction  with  which  he  said,  answering 

her  gravely: 

"I  am  sure  of  it." 

After  leaving  Celia,  Adrien  Powers  passed  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  in  his  office.  He  had  an  appointment  with 
some  of  the  men. 

During  the  general  business  depression  of  that  year,  he 
had  kept  his  usual  quota  of  employees  and  in  no  way  cur- 
tailed production.  Although  an  overstocked  market 
meant  to  him  financial  loss,  he  met  the  loss  rather  than 
cramp  his  workmen.  He  could  stand  the  loss  up  to  a 
certain  per  cent.  .  . 

This  per  cent  he  kept  for  all  such  emergencies,  periodical 
as  he  knew  them  to  be:  1907,  1914,  and,  possibly,  192 1. 
He  was  prepared  to  meet  the  lean  years  by  what  he  called 
his  "fat  years'  fund."  With  this  fund,  an  asset  so  cau- 
tiously invested  he  could  convert  it  into  cash  with  the 
minimum  of  delay,  he  faced  with  confidence  his  potential 
liabilities.    He  had  inherited  this  habit  of  the  alternate 
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seven  years'  funding  of  his  net  profits  from  his  father. 
He  found  it  a  good  sheet  anchor. 

The  declaration  of  the  fourth  of  August,  1914,  followed 
by  the  world-threatening  events  of  the  next  two  weeks, 
galvanized  into  activity  the  entire  body  of  business,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  country. 
The  effect,  however,  of  this  shock  was  felt  at  first  most 
forcibly  on  economic  lines  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Its 
entire  industrial  life  was  vitalized  in  its  producing  power  and 
its  transportation  facilities.  That  this  sudden  galvanizing 
of  economic  activity  was  abnormal  became  apparent  within 
the  next  six  months  to  every  thinking  man  and  woman. 
War,  creating  always  abnormal  conditions,  fostered  an 
abnormal  economic  life;  to  what  extent  and  how  long  this 
artificial  stimulus  would  continue  to  be  applied,  no  one  at 
that  time  could  either  calculate  or  imagine. 

Adrien  Powers  took  the  men  in  his  employ  into  his 
confidence.  As  a  consequence  they  knew  how  and  why 
they  suffered  no  loss  in  those  two  lean  years  before  1914. 
l)urkig  that  time,  coincident  with  Dreen's  absence,  now 
und  then  one  of  the  old  hands  sought  him  out — came  to 
him  to  voice  his  regret,  to  explain  his  worry,  to  acknowledge 
his  consciousness  of  the  want  of  fair  play,  the  unmanliness 
of  his  denial  of  a  square  deal  to  his  employer's  son.  The 
men  saw  their  employer  assuming  month  after  month 
heavier  burdens,  graver  responsibilities  incident  to  business 
conditions,  and  saw  that  he  was  bearing  these  cheerfully 
and  alone. 

As  the  spokesman  for  the  deputation  of  workmen,  whom 
he  met  by  appointment  that  afternoon  after  leaving  Celia, 
said  to  him: 

"  Mr.  Powers,  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  were  cowards. 
Rather  than  vote  against  the  strike  that  time  when  your 
son  wanted  to  work  with  us,  we  kept  away  from  the  meeting 
the  local  union  held  that  night  after  the  trouble  in  the  shops. 
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«  We  kept  away  so  we  need  not  vote  against  the  minority 
that  were  ruling  against  the  majority.  If  we  had  been  there, 
and  voted  as  we  wanted  to— as  we  knew  we  ought  to,  to 
give  you  and  your  son  a  square  deal— we  might  have  lost 
our  jobs,  every  one  of  us— in  time. 

"We  didn't  dare  to  do  it.  We  needed  the  job  for  us  and 
our  own.  We  were  afraid  to  speak  up  and  afraid  to  act. 
We  want  you  to  know  this,  for  we  like  to  work  for  you. 
You  always  treat  us  square,  like  men.  To  see  you  going 
about  now  without  your  son,  hurts  us— as  men. 

"Most  of  us  old-timers  have  got  children  and  some  of 
us  grown-up  sons.  We  know  this  fact  don't  help  you,  but 
it  helps  us  to  tell  you  that  we  know  what  we've  done  to  you— 
as  man  to  man.  We  just  want  to  say  to  you  we  wouldn't 
like  to  have  it  done  by  you  to  us— as  men." 

Adrien  Powers  was  moved  at  first  beyond  words. 
He  replied  briefly,  but  what  he  said  sank  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  men  about  him  with  a  weight  of  convic- 
tion that  was  irrefutable. 

"Mr.  Svronsky"— for  it  was  Svronsky  who  was  spokes- 
man for  the  deputation— "I  know  your  case.  Two  days 
before  my  son  left  me,  just  after  the  affair  in  the  shops, 
we  talked  over  this  matter— threshed  it  out  so  far  as  we 
could  at  that  time.  .  . 

"He  could  not  see  my  side,  but  I  could  see  his.  He  is 
thirty-three  years  younger  than  I;  there  is  a  generation 
between  us,  a  generation  of  experience.  I  told  him  then  that 
I  would  never  be  party  to  the  harrowing  of  men's  hearts 
by  taking  away  any  of  their  work  which  means  food  and 
shelter  for  them  and  those  they  love.  I  would  never  through 
such  action  cause  them  physical  suffering,  or  mental  which 
is  worse  than  all  the  rest. 

"He  could  not  understand  me.  He  was  lacking  m  ex- 
perience—thirty-three years  younger  than  I,  and  wanting 
a  job  with  you.   He  said  to  me  then  in  substance:  How 
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about  their  harrowing  yours?'  I  told  him  that  was  not 
my  affair;  it  was  yours. 

"  During  these  two  years,  I  have  thought  often  of  my 
son's  question  and  my  answer.  I  would  answer  now  as  I 
answered  then.  But — it  seems  to  be  the  hour  for  mutual 
confession — I  have  come  to  see  that  you,  too,  should  look 
to  it  that  you  are  not  party  to  harrowing  other  men's 
hearts,  because  you  are  men — and  there  are  more  ways 
than  one  for  you  to  do  it." 

The  moment's  silence  that  followed  was  unbroken  by 
the  men.   Adrien  Powers  spoke  again: 

"I  know  how  you  are  placed,  as  men.  I  thank  you  for  your 
confidence  in  me.  It  helps  me  as  a  man  among  men.  Since 
the  fourth  of  this  month,  you  all  know  that  the  times  which 
are  before  us  are  going  to  be  different  from  any  you  and  I 
have  ever  known.  I  tell  you,"  he  spoke  with  emphatic 
and  absolute  conviction,  "they  will  try  the  souls  of  men 
beyond  what  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  conceived.  There 
is  no  escape.  We  shall  not  escape.  I  count  on  your  help 
and  you  may  count  on  mine." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Svronsky.  The  men  crowded 
about,  each  wanting  a  word  in  private  with  him;  he  saw  to 
it  that  each  man  had  it.  But  to  one  and  all  he  said  there 
was  now  no  need  for  worry.  He  knew  by  yesterday's 
foreign  mail-orders  that  the  demand  might  possibly  exceed 
production;  that  their  surplus  stock  would  be  depleted  if 
such  orders  were  to  be  continued  for  two  months. 

He  told  them  further  they  might  feel  assured  such  would 
be  the  case,  for  France  would  never  have  to  live  over  again 
her  Hundred  Days  of  1870-71,  never.  If  only  as  a  matter 
of  help  to  their  brother  workmen  of  another  race,  their 
own  quota  of  producing  power  must  be  sustained  even 
if  their  own  ranks  should  be  thinned  to  fill  an  army's. 

"May  God  forbid  this!"  he  ejaculated  with  intense 
earnestness. 
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After  they  left  his  office,  he  felt  strengthened  in  spirit. 
He  understood  his  men.  He  knew  how  they  were  placed. 
He  wished  his  boy  might  have  heard  their  confession. 

He  went  home  to  The  Hospice  in  this  frame  of  mind, 
fortified  because  of  his  talk  with  the  men  against  what  the 
future  might  hold  of  trial. 

He  loved  his  home,  even  with  the  children  gone  their 
three  ways.  He  was  never  truly  lonely  without  them.  His 
loneliness  was  within  himself;  it  did  not  lie  in  anything 
exterior.  The  look  of  the  pleasant  rooms  was  beneficent,  for 
they  bestowed  welcome,  gave  ease  to  tired  body  and  mind. 
Their  atmosphere  was  conducive  to  companionship  with 
good  books,  to  good  firelight  thoughts,  to  communion  in 
spirit  with  his  wife,  Isobel. 

On  his  return  his  step  on  the  porch  was  buoyant.  Betty 
noted  it.  She  heard  his  cheery  voice  talking  with  the  dogs, 
and  they  answering  him;  he  always  said  they  had  a  language 
of  their  own.  And  the  dogs,  understanding  that  again  he 
was  alone,  gave  him  their  continual  companionship:  lying 
under  the  table  when  he  sat  at  meals,  sleeping  on  the  rug 
outside  his  bedroom  door,  walking  with  him  when  he  took 
the  forest  trail  into  his  hundred  acres  of  spruce  and  pine 
and  fir  on  Beaver  Tail. 

It  was  Betty's  custom  to  serve  him  at  table  when  he  was 
alone;  she  would  not  be  denied  it.  Betty,  formerly  nurse  to 
the  boys,  had  now  been  for  many  years  housekeeper,  cook, 
in  fact  household  generalissimo.  Betty  it  was  who  brought 
up  Dick  and  Dreen  and  Celia,  a  would-be  martinet  in 
discipline,  but  falling  far  short  of  her  ideals  in  this  direction, 
for  she  was  indulgent  beyond  their  deserts.  It  was  her 
custom,  also,  and  she  likewise  felt  it  to  be  her  duty,  to 
introduce  between  courses  as  subject  of  conversation 
anything  that  bore  heavily  on  her  mind.  Adrien  Powers 
humored  her  in  this  to  the  subversion  of  all  rules  of  con- 
vention. To-night  as  she  served  the  soup,  he  knew  by  her 
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manner  of  setting  down  the  plate  that  she  was  in  a  state  of 
perturbation.  He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  explanation. 

"I  hope  Celia  ahrt  making  a  big  mistake." 

■ 1  In  what  way?  Going  South?  "  As  usual  he  helped  her 
to  "lay  out  her  cards"  as  Dreen  used  to  say. 

"Yes,  that  and  this  nursing  business.  Seems  as  if  she 
could  have  found  something  else  to  do  that  would  keep  her 
nearer  home.   She's  been  at  it  four  years  now,  ain't  she?  " 

"Yes." 

"And  two  years  in  college,  wasn't  it?" 
"Yes." 

"Well,  that  makes  six  years.  I  call  it  she's  just  wasted 
her  life,  wasted  it  clean  away." 

"Why,  Betty,  all  she  has  done  has  been  with  the  idea  of 
helping  others." 

Betty  sniffed.  "Helping  others — there's  other  ways  of 
helping  others.  It's  my  opinion  a  girl  of  her  age  ain't  much 
chance  to  get  married,  if  she  spends  most  of  those  years 
getting  ready  and  then  looking  for  a  job  to  help  others. 
Ain't  a  husband  and  children  good  enough  to  help,  I'd 
like  to  know?" 

"Best  things  in  the  wrorld  to  help,  Betty,  if  a  woman  has 
them;  if  she  hasn't — But  Celia  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
little  different  from  other  girls  in  this  respect.  I  suppose 
you  mean  her  not  marrying?" 

"Different!  I  should  say  she  is."  Betty  removed  the 
soup  and  substituted  the  roast  chicken.  "The  second 
joints  are  carved  for  you,  Mr.  Powers."   Then  resuming: 

"Different?  I  wonder  what  her  mother'd  think  of  her 
if  she  could  see  her  gallivanting  this  very  minute  away  off 
to  West  Virginia,  all  alone,  as  if  she  was  independent  and  a 
free  male." 

"Tell  me,  Betty,  what  would  you  have  her  do  rather 
than  what  she  is  doing?" 

"Do?"    This  was  Betty's  opportunity;  she  passed  with 
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every  member  of  the  household  for  an  opportunist,  bmt 
she  was  far  from  recognizing  the  fact  that  Mr.  Powers  had 
led  her  up  to  this.  "Why,  marry  like  any  sensible  girl 
and  have  a  husband  and  children  of  her  own." 

Suddenly  she  waxed  so  earnest  that  the  gentleman  she 
was  serving  found  it  difficult  to  suppress  a  smile. 

"Why,  Mr.  Powers,  she's  no  better  than  the  rest  of  girls. 
Why  should  she  go  flying  in  the  face  of  a  woman's  special 
Providence— and  that's,  I  take  it,  a  good  man's  regular  offer 
of  marriage— as  if  she  thought  herself  a  little  above  taking 
any  notice  of  Providence,  anyway.  I  don't  deny  she's  hand- 
some, and  good  as  she's  handsome.  She's  got  a  way  with 
her  that  most  women  would  give  all  their  old  shoes  if  it  was 
theirs.    They'd  make  good  use  of  it,  too,  let  me  tell  you. 

"But  Celia— humph!  I've  watched  her,  for  it  was  my 
duty  to  her  dead  mother.  She  gets  so  interested  in  'em  all 
at  once;  and  for  two  or  three  times,  you'd  think  her  life 
depended  on  her  listening  to  'em;  the  way  she  pays  atten- 
tion to  what  they're  saying— just  sort  of  hanging  on  to 
their  words — " 

"Whose,  Betty?"  Adrien  Powers  stemmed  the  flow 
purposely. 

"Whose?  Why  whose  but  the  young  men  and  fellers 
that  have  been  in  love  with  her?  You  know  what  I  mean, 
Mr.  Powers,  as  well  as  I  do;  and  you  know  how  she  looks 
at  'em  so  interested  like,  then— I've  seen  her— all  of  a 
sudden  when  they're  talking,  those  great  eyes  of  hers  just 
look  either  right  through  'em,  or  over  and  beyond  'em. 
She  don't  see  'em  nor  hear  'em.  All  is,  I  know  she's  had 
offers  and  she  ain't  married  yet  and  past  twenty-seven.'' 
Her  tone  was  one  of  entire  disapproval. 

"I  know  Celia  is  sincere.  She  would  never  court  offers, 
Betty,  never." 

"I  don't  say  she  does.  She's  not  interested  enough  to 
court  anything.  That's  the  gist  of  the  whole  thing.  Look 
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at  Dick:  she  never  meant  it,  never  for  a  minute,  and  he 
away  off  in  the  old  country,  trying  by  seeing  f urrin  lands  to 
drown  his  trouble.  I  love  her,  but  I  ain't  no  patience  with 
her.  There,  it's  out  now,  Mr.  Powers  and  I  feel  better. 
It's  been  riling  up  in  me  for  two  years." 

"It's  better  to  have  it  out  if  it's  been  troubling  you  for 
so  long,  Betty." 

*'Well,  I  can't  help  it.  I've  brought  'em  up;  they're 
as  dear  to  me  as  my  own.  If  I  can't  speak  out  my  feelings 
about  'em  after  thirty  years,  I  might  as  well  give  notice." 
There  was  a  marked  tremble  in  her  voice. 

"Is  there  any  dessert,  Betty?"  Adrien  Powers  put  the 
question  mildly. 

"Land,  Mr.  Powers,  what  be  I  thinking  of,  forgetting  and 
neglecting  you  for  the  sake  of  talking  about  Celia  Boncoeur. 
I  hope  I  know  my  place,  and  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  Mr. 
Powers.  'Tain't  often  I  spill  over,  as  Dreen  says,  this 
way,  and  I  guess  I  shan't  want  to  after  what  I've  said." 

"I  know  you,  Betty." 

He  graciously  accepted  the  delicious  dessert  of  half  a 
Rocky  Ford,  thoroughly  chilled,  slightly  dusted  with  pow- 
dered sugar,  the  hollow  of  its  translucent  green  bowl  heaped 
with  quivering  jelly,  topped  with  cream  whip. 

Betty  made  some  excuse  to  busy  herself  at  the  serving 
table  that  she  might  see  him  eat  it — every  mouthful,  for 
by  the  same  token  she  would  know  she  was  forgiven  for  her 
freedom  of  speech.  The  last  mouthful  disappeared.  Betty 
gave  vent  to  an  audible  sigh  of  relief. 

"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Powers,"  she  said  meekly.  "Nobody 
understands  my  ways  like  you — nobody,  not  even  my  own 
son."   She  left  the  room. 

Adrien  Powers  smiled  to  himself.  He  recognized  that 
much  of  Betty's  diagnosis  of  Celia  and  her  affairs  was  true; 
at  least  it  agreed  with  his.  He  lighted  his  cigar  and  went 
out  on  the  porch  to  smoke  it  in  quietness  and  peace. 


XVII 

The  women  of  Wenby  entered  whole-heartedly  into  any 
undertaking  upon  which  they  set  their  seal  of  approval. 
It  was  a  small  community,  four  hundred  souls  in  all. 
Eighty  per  cent  were  Americans  of  the  old  American  stock, 
most  of  them  Scotch-Irish,  their  fathers  and  mothers  hav* 
ing  sprung  from  the  pioneer  settlers  in  the  mountain  regions 
of  Kentucky  and  the  southeastern  portion  of  what  is  now 
West  Virginia. 

By  nature  these  women  of  Wenby  were  conservativej 
but  the  trend  of  the  times  was  making  them,  in  a  way, 
ardent  worshippers  of  the  new.  What  the  women  oi 
Wenby  as  a  body  decreed,  the  men  of  Wenby  knew  must 
"go." 

For  more  than  three  months  now,  the  women  of  Wenby 
found  the  new  hand,  Bunker  Powers,  a  more  and  more 
interesting  subject  for  comment  and  speculation.  Just 
who  was  he?  Recognizing  the  " difference"  which  their 
men,  in  common  with  Donald  McQuade,  had  been  the 
first  to  note,  they  agreed  that,  as  one  woman  expressed  it, 
"he  must  be  somebody  else  beside  himself."  From  the  first 
this  conclusion  created  an  extraordinary  interest  in  him. 
The  development  of  the  men's  meetings  in  the  cabin  on  the 
flat;  the  fact,  of  which  everyone  within  a  month  of  his' 
coming  was  aware,  that  he  was  teaching  Jean  McQuade, 
and  giving  lessons,  now  and  then,  in  "figgers"  to  Jim,  all 
combined  to  raise  their  curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch.  In 
consequence,  when  Mrs.  McHarg  summoned  the  women 
of  the  community  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  one  afternoon  at 
Bunker  Powers's  invitation  in  his  cabin,  there  followed  such 
unanimous  acceptance  that,  on  the  day  and  hour  named, 
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there  was  a  positive  stampede  of  the  female  population  up 
the  hill  to  the  flat. 

They  filled  the  cabin  till  there  was  not  even  standing 
room.  The  overflow  crowded  about  the  door  or  leaned  in 
over  the  sills  of  the  four  open  windows.  They  were  breath- 
less with  the  rapid  climbing  of  the  hill  and  their  own  in- 
tense excitement.  They  felt  this  meeting  to  be  a  matter 
of  distinction.  It  redounded  to  their  credit,  for  they  were 
summoned  by  Mrs.  McHarg  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on  the 
matter  of  providing  Wenby  with  a  district  nurse.  That  this 
nurse  was  a  cousin  of  Bunker  Powers  increased,  if  possible, 
their  speculative  interest. 

The  meeting  was  not  conducted  according  to  rule;  and 
because  of  this  Mrs.  McHarg  was  bombarded  with  ques- 
tions: What  the  nurse  looked  like;  how  old  she  was;  whence 
she  came;  was  she  first  or  second  cousin  of  Bunker  Powders; 
where  had  she  been  trained,  etc.?  None  of  these  questions 
could  Mrs.  McHarg  answer  except  the  one  in  regard  to  the 
training.  On  that  point  Adrien  gave  her  full  information 
to  be  imparted  to  the  women.  All  other  personal  particulars 
he  left  them  to  discover  for  themselves.  One  and  all  were 
hoping  Mrs.  McHarg  could  answer  their  various  inquiries. 
Their  disappointment  was  keen  at  her  failure  to  gratify 
them. 

However  having  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  dis- 
trict nurse,  they  voted  again  without  dissent  to  make  Mrs. 
McHarg  and  Mrs.  Shedd  a  committee  of  two  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  newcomer. 

Finally  one  of  the  women  sprang  upon  them  a  notable 
suggestion:  that  each  contribute  ten  cents  towards  the 
purchase  of  a  presentation  bouquet  which,  she  heard,  was 
"the  thing  in  such  circumstances/'  Allowing  a  moment 
for  recovery  from  their  surprise,  they  raised,  metaphorically, 
the  cabin's  roof  by  shouting  their  various  assents  in  phraser 
not  to  be  misunderstood: 
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"That's  the  style." 

"Go  to  it,  go  to  it,  Darmock." 

"That's  the  thing.  Our  nurse  must  run  even  with  the 
President's  wife." 

"That's  going  Big  Pine  Creek  dance  one  better." 

"Let's  vote  the  kind  of  flowers — " 

Once  outside  the  cabin,  however,  they  went — of  course 
without  knowing  it — into  a  "committee  of  the  whole", 
and,  before  they  separated,  decided  that,  as  the  platform 
at  the  siding  junction  was  free  to  all,  as  many  as  could  leave 
home  on  September  first  would  go  down  to  meet  the  train. 
They  wanted  to  satisfy  their  legitimate  curiosity  by  getting 
a  good  look  at  the  new  nurse  on  her  arrival.  At  the  same 
time,  they  could  hear  what  she  had  to  say  when  the  re- 
ceiving committee  should  present  the  bouquet.  They  had 
voted  for  red  and  white  carnations,  with  smilax. 

For  a  week  before  Celia's  arrival  Mrs.  McHarg  was 
known  to  be  in  a  state  of  continual  flutter.  More  than 
once  daily  she  was  seen  flitting  from  her  own  house  down 
the  hill  to  Hetty  Shedd's;  from  Hetty  Shedd's  to  Jean 
McQuade's,  and  back  again.  Her  conferences  with  Bunker 
Powers  were  of  daily  occurrence.  One  night  she  said 
triumphantly  to  her  husband,  choosing  as  usual,  her  time 
just  after  retiring: 

"John,  I  can  see  daylight  at  last." 

"I'm  glad  you  can."  It  was  a  grumpy  murmur 
"You've  been  talking  such  a  blue  streak  ever  since  you 
got  into  bed,  I've  been  thinking  I  should  see  daylight  be- 
fore you  stopped." 

"Well,  if  you  don't  want  to  hear,  I  won't  tell." 

Mrs.  McHarg  knew  her  husband.  She  was  ever  ready 
with  an  axiomatic  truth:  "All  men  are  curious  if  you  can 
only  open  up  the  right  vein,"  which  is,  of  course  both  true 
and  technical  as  coming  from  a  miner's  wife.  She  waited 
patiently  for  some  further  word. 
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"You  might  as  well  tell  and  get  it  out  of  your  system. 
You've  got  me  wide  awake  at  last,  anyway.  I  suppose  it's 
about  chat  nurse  that's  coming.  You've  talked  of  nothing 
but  Miss  Bunker  for  the  last  three  weeks;  now  go  ahead 
with  it."  * 

This  had  no  effect  upon  Mrs.  McHarg.  She  waited 
another  minute,  then  spoke  softly: 

"  John."  As  there  was  no  reply,  she  said  again,  "John — " 

"Look  here,  Judith,  you  know  I'm  here  and  I  ain't  deaf. 
Now  go  ahead." 

"Well,  you  know,  John,  it's  kind  of  company.  If  you 
don't  speak,  I  can't  answer." 

"Answer  back,  you  mean.  Now  you  go  ahead  I  say, 
Judith  McHarg,  or  I'll  get  up  and  have  a  smoke  on  the  back 
porch;  I  will." 

This  settled  it.   Mrs.  McHarg  proceeded. 

"Do  you  remember,  John,  about  three  months  ago  I 
told  you  I'd  sort  of  lied  to  Hetty  Shedd?  Had  to,  you 
know." 

"No,  I  don't.  Now  you  go  on  and  tell  me  what  the  row 
is." 

"There  isn't  any  row.  Everything  is  lovely,  and  I've 
saved  my  face  with  Hetty  Shedd." 

"You  have,  have  you?  Well,  it's  more  than  most  men 
can  do  when  they  lie." 

In  the  dark  a  complacent  gurgle  fell  upon  John  McHarg's 
ear. 

"Yes,"  she  spoke  in  a  pleased  voice;  "yes,  I  asked  her 
just  after  Jean  McQuade  died,  if  she'd  take  a  boarder — 
that  is,  you  know,  John,  of  course,  if  things  come  'round 
all  right—" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  things  coming  'round  all  right? 
Come  to  the  point,  can't  you?" 

"I'm  coming,"  she  said  gently,  with  a  certain  soothing 
quality  in  her  voice  that  McHarg  said  sometimes  made 
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him  want  "to  take  to  drink."  He  knew  by  the  tone  he 
must  hear  it  all  and  on  his  wife's  terms,  not  his. 

"I  mean  about  Donald  McQuade  and  Hetty  Shedd. 
There  might  something  come  of  it,  you  know.  You  never 
can  tell." 

John  McHarg's  next  sarcastic  remark  was  lost  upon  his 
wife. 

"I  remember.  That  was  the  time  you  went  down  to 
take  the  crape  off  the  door,  wasn't  it?" 

"I  knew  I  could  bring  it  back  to  you,  John,"  she  spoke 
approvingly,  and  McHarg  smiled  to  himself  in  the  dark. 

"I  told  you  she  turned  on  me  sharper 'n  a  two-edged 
sword  and  asked  me  it  I  had  anyone  in  sight.  And  I  said 
I  hadn't  just  then."  She  laughed  under  her  breath.  "Mr. 
Powers  says — " 

"Good  Lord,  Judith,  don't  side-track  so;  stick  to  Hetty 
Shedd." 

"I  am  sticking,"  she  protested  vehemently  "but  you 
don't  follow  me,  that's  all." 

John  McHarg  groaned  at  this  crazy  logic. 

"Mr.  Powers  and  me  have  lots  of  talk  about  Miss  Bunker, 
his  cousin,  you  know.  She  needs  to  be  where  she  can  kind 
of  reach  all  round — 'up  track,'  'down  track'  and  up  here 
in  Wenby.  I  couldn't  think  of  any  place  but  Hetty  Shedd's. 
Hetty's  all  alone  now.  She  ain't  got  any  of  the  section 
hands,  and  Miss  Bunker'U  be  all  by  herself  with  her  this 
winter.  You  know  what  her  cooking  is,  John,  and  how 
comfortable  Miss  Bunker  would  be  there,  and,"  she  spoke 
triumphantly,  "she's  going  to  take  her  and  tickled  to 
death  to  do  it." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  for  Hetty.  The  nurse  don't  know  it 
yet,  but  she's  in  luck  too." 

"And  you  see  that's  how  I  saved  my  face." 

"How?" 

"How?"  she  repeated  mechanically.   "How?  Why,  I 
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just  let  her  think  I'd  had  Miss  Bunker  for  her  boarder  up 
my  sleeve  ever  since  I  asked  her  that  question.  But  I've 
told  the  whole  truth  to  Mr.  Powers,  and  he's  going  to  back 
me  up  in  everything  I've  said,  if  Hetty  should  ask  any 
leading  questions." 
"Is  that  all?" 

"You  don't  seem  interested  a  bit,  John." 

"I  am,"  he  protested  in  a  rather  uncertain  voices  "in 
the  nurse,  but  I — " 

His  wife  knew  by  the  tone  he  was  trailing  off  into  sleep.  It 
behooved  her  to  get  her  innings  at  once.    She  grew  voluble. 

"And  we've  been  made  a  committee  of  two,  Hetty 
Shedd  and  me,  to  welcome  her  at  the  station.  We  women 
have  all  clubbed  together  and  each  chipped  in  a  little,  ten 
cents,  to  do  the  thing  up  in  style — Do  you  hear,  John?" 

"Ye — ah — mm." 

"And  get  some  real  flowers,  florist's,  you  know,  from 
Charleston  for  a  bouquet,  a  presentation  one.  Do  you  get 
that?" 

John  McHarg  replied  by  snoring. 

"Just  like  a  man,"  she  murmured,  turned  over  and  went 
to  sleep.  She  told  John  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  she 
dreamed  all  night  of  red  and  white  carnations  and  smilax. 

On  the  said  September  first  Mrs.  McHarg  and  Mrs. 
Shedd  were  fully  prepared  for  the  coming  of  Celia  Bon- 
coeur.  But  of  the  decision  of  the  "committee  of  the  whole" 
Bunker  PowTers  knew  nothing. 

When  he  reached  the  siding  five  minutes  before  the  train 
was  due,  he  found  assembled  there  to  his  amazement  some 
forty  women  of  Wenby,  besides  a  few  children  and  some 
grown-up  girls.  These  latter  stood  behind  the  women, 
and  among  them  Adrien  caught  a  glimpse  of  Jean  McQuade. 

Donald  McQuade  had  left  his  work  a  half  hour  earlier 
than  usual  in  order  to  indulge  his  daughter  Jean  in  her 
expressed  wish  that  she  might  be  among  the  first  to  catch 
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a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Powers'  cousin.  McQuade  remained  with 
the  children  to  care  for  the  baby,  Hetty  Shedd  not  being 
available  on  this  important  occasion. 

It  meant  much  to  the  women  of  Wenby,  this  coming  of 
Celia  Boncceur.  They  knew  she  had  come  a  long  distance, 
from  "way  up  north  in  New  England."  They  knew  she 
was  coming  to  help  them  by  helping  their  children.  Their 
minds  being  already  open  to  progressive  ideas,  their  hearts 
were  now  opened  wide  to  receive  her. 

What  her  coming  meant  to  Jean  McQuade,  the  girl,  had 
she  been  asked,  could  not  have  told.  She  only  knew  she 
wanted  to  see  her. 

The  whistle  of  the  approaching  train,  as  it  rounded  the 
curve,  thrilled  the  assembled  crowd;  they  pressed  closer 
to  Mrs.  McHarg  and  Mrs.  Shedd,  ready  to  catch  the  first 
words  that  fell  from  the  stranger's  lips. 

As  Celia  stepped  from  the  car  they  watched  her  every 
movement,  but  not  Adrien's.  There  would  have  been  little 
to  see,  for  in  the  presence  of  such  a  multitude  he  withdrew 
within  himself. 

But  Celia,  unheeding  the  women  and  girls— she  had 
become  so  used  to  women  and  girls  in  the  last  four  years 
and  happy  at  seeing  her  cousin  after  the  long  separation 
of  two  years,  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  any  reserve  on  Ins 
part,  changed  as  he  was.  Having  taken  her  suitcase  in 
one  hand  and  her  shawl-strap  in  the  other,  he  found  his 
hands  tied.  But  Celia's  were  free.  She  flung  both  arms 
about  his  neck  and  gave  him  a  decided  smack  on  his  cheek, 
saying  in  one  breath, 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  Dreen.  I'm  so  glad 
to  be  here.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  valley  I've  ever  seen 
in  all  my  life." 

Both  action  and  words  were  noted  by  the  women  of  Wenby 
and  a  murmur  of  approval  made  itself  audible:  "She's  all 
right— we  ain't  made  no  mistake— she's  got  the  style." 
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Celia  Boncceur  hearing  this,  took  it  as  a  cue  for  further 
proceedings,  for  the  huge  bouquet  of  red  and  white  and 
green  was  already  within  two  feet  of  her  elbow.  The  train 
was  moving  on.  She  gave  her  cousin  a  merry  smile  and 
said  in  an  eager  voice, 

"Where  are  Mrs.  McHarg  and  Mrs.  Shedd?" 

Adrien  did  the  honors  and  relinquished  all  right  to  Celia 
for  the  next  fifteen  minutes. 

Mrs.  McHarg,  forgetting  her  set  speech  of  presentation, 
thrust  the  bouquet  into  her  hand  saying, 

"  We're  all  so  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Bunker.  We  don't 
just  know  what  to  say,  but  these  flowers  are  from  all  us 
women.  They  mean  a  lot  more  to  us  than  they  do  to  you." 

The  new  nurse  took  the  flowers  in  her  left  hand  and  held 
out  her  right  to  Mrs.  McHarg. 

"I  thank  you,"  she  said  earnestly.  "They  mean  more 
to  me  this  very  minute  than  you  will  ever  know."  Could 
she  have  spoken  what  she  felt  just  then,  she  would  have 
added,  "For  that  out-in-the-cold  feeling,  the  chill  of  which 
has  been  on  me  for  so  long,  has  gone.  I  feel  at  home  among 
you." 

But  instead  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Shedd,  standing  beside 
Mrs.  McHarg,  saying: 

"I  am  sure  this  is  Mrs.  Shedd.  My  cousin  says  I  am 
to  live  with  you,  and  I  know  I  am  going  to  like  to."  This 
cheery  assurance  left  Mrs.  Shedd  dumb. 

Upon  hearing  which,  the  women  of  Wenby  then  and 
there  on  the  siding-platform  took  Celia  Boncceur  into  their 
warm  hearts. 

Adrien  meanwhile  was  looking  for  Jean.  She  was  not  to 
be  seen.  He  looked  up  the  track,  he  looked  down  the 
track.  There  was  no  sight  of  her.  While  he  waited  for  the 
women  of  Wenby  to  relinquish  Celia  to  Mrs.  Shedd  and 
himself,  he  found  himself  wondering  how  she  could  have 
disappeared  so  quickly. 


XVIII 

Absence  is  a  decisive  factor  in  the  life  of  humans.  It 
may  work  definitely  in  two  ways  upon  human  ties:  if 
prolonged,  it  may  deepen  affection,  increase  impatience, 
enhance  desire;  or  it  may  weaken  all  three  either  through 
lack  of  propinquity  or  continuity  of  presence.  Moreover, 
absence  is  all-powerful  in  that  it  can  either  make  or  break 
a  habit.  It  breaks  the  habit  of  "getting  used  to  people" 
and  of  cultivating  a  need,  either  "felt"  or  real,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  their  presence,  or  it  strengthens  that  habit  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  need  of  such  presence,  either  real 
or  felt,  becomes  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical  necessity. 

The  two  years'  absence  of  Bunker  Powers  from  his 
cousin,  Celia  Boncceur,  resulted,  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  new  environment,  in  a  "felt  need"  of  her 
presence  which  grew  more  and  more  urgent  after  he  learned 
her  decision  to  come  to  Wenby  for  a  year  at  least.  Such  a 
felt  need,  easily  to  be  mistaken  for  a  real  one,  finds  plausible 
reason  for  self-deception. 

He  was  not  strong  in  self -analysis,  never  having  indulged 
in  it.  But  he  was  strong  in  deducing  conclusions  from  facts : 
Celia  was  free,  she  did  not  care  for  his  brother  and,  so  he 
told  himself,  was  the  only  girl  he  had  ever  really  loved. 

He  never  fully  realized  the  force  of  this  deductive  process, 
made  during  the  last  few  months  while  in  Wenby,  until  he 
met  her  at  the  siding-station.  Then  and  there,  to  his  sur- 
prise and  chagrin,  all  words  failed  him.  He  was  content 
just  to  look  at  her,  to  listen  to  her,  to  feel  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  her  kiss  upon  his  cheek  as  when  he  was  a  little 
^ap—even  to  hold  her  suit-case.  It  was  all  so  good,  this 
feeling;  so  much  better  even  than  the  old  sense  of  comrade- 
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ship,  despite  the  fact,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  that  this 
new  species  of  emotion  was  a  slightly  troubled  one. 

He  wanted  to  greet  her  with  a  kiss  as  he  used  to,  but  he 
dared  not.  He  hated  himself  for  his  cowardice,  he  called  it 
that;  but  he  could  not  do  it,  not  before  all  those  women  of 
Wenby.  So  he  played  at  deceiving  himself,  but  he  failed* 
He  knew  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  his  cousinly  relation- 
ship for  fear  he  might  betray  himself  too  soon.  He  must 
wait  and,  if  need  be,  he  could  wait  long — till  he  knew  how  it 
stood  with  her.  And  meanwhile?  Well,  he  had  the  year 
ahead  of  him;  given  that  and  no  one  in  sight,  he  felt  he  had 
nine  chances  out  of  ten  to  win  out.  To  be  sure,  she  might 
balk  at  his  being  a  miner,  but  he  did  not  intend  to  remain 
one— not  always.  He  would  test  her  out  along  this  line 
little  by  little;  there  would  be  plenty  of  opportunity,  for 
there  was  plenty  of  time. 

This  accounting  of  " self -stock"  took  place  while  he  was 
following  Celia  and  Hetty  Shedd  down  the  track.  The  two 
were  chatting  together  as  if  they  were  old  acquaintances. 
At  her  door  Hetty  Shedd,  hospitable  soul,  turned  to  Adrien: 

"Now,  Mr.  Powers,  I  want  you  to  come  right  in  and 
have  supper  with  us." 

"Not  to-night,  Mrs.  Shedd.  You're  awfully  kind  to  ask 
me,  but  I  took  a  bite  before  I  came  down  to  the  siding. 
Celia  and  you  will  have  enough  to  talk  about  and  get  settled 
for  the  night.  I  am  going  up  to  Mr.  McQuade's  an  hour 
earlier  to 'make  up  some  time  I  lost  with  Jean  on  her  last 
lesson.  You  know,  I  wrote  you,  Celia,  we  had  stories,  and 
the  last  one  took  extra  time — some  of  Jean's;  so  I  want  to 
make  it  up  to  her." 

"Land,  I  forgot  about  the  bread!"  Without  apology 
Mrs.  Shedd  hurried  into  the  house,  calling  back  over  her 
shoulder: 

"Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Powers,  till  I  get  it." 
"I  don't  know  wThat  she  means,"  said  Adrien. 
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"But  when  am  I  to  see  your  cabin,  Dreen?" 

"Not  before  to-morrow  after  work  hours.  Mrs.  McHarg 
wants  you  and  me  to  take  supper  there.  After  that  we'll 
go  up  to  the  cabin,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  one  long  chat 
together.  I  need  it  badly/' 

"Of  course  you  do,  you  dear  old  boy.  I  can't  wait  to  see 
it — but  Fve  got  to  get  used  to  you,  Dreen." 

"Look  here,  Celia,  call  me  Bunker  with  these  Wenby 
people.   Keep  the  Dreen  for  the  cabin,  will  you?" 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  not.  I  don't  like  it, 
Blinker— Bunker!" 

Mrs.  Shedd  reappeared  with  a  large  browm  paper  bag 
from  which  there  escaped  the  nostril-tickling  aroma  of 
freshly  baked  bread. 

"Mai — "  Celia  put  her  nose  to  the  bag,  "doesn't  that 
smell  good?" 

Mrs.  Shedd  smiled  as  she  handed  the  bag  to  Adrien. 
"I  declare,  Jean  McQuade  has  beat  me  all  holler  on  raised 
bread.  She  come  up  to  the  siding  with  the  other  girls,  I 
guess  to  see  Miss  Bunker,  and  said  she'd  left  the  bread  on 
the  kitchen  table.  She  told  me  just  as  the  train  was  coming 
in  and  I,  feeling  kind  of  flustered  'bout  that  time,  didn't 
just  sense  all  she  was  saying.  But  I  know  she  said  for  me 
to  tell  you  she  wouldn't  have  any  time  for  lessons  to-night, 
for  the  baby  wasn't  feeling  just  right — teething,  you  know," 
she  looked  at  Celia,  "  and  she  was  going  to  bed  early  on  his 
account  and  her  own.  She  said  she'd  got  a  headache  be- 
cause she  hadn't  slept  well  the  night  before;  the  baby  kept 
her  up.  It's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  Jean  having  a 
headache,  and  I  didn't  have  my  wits  about  me  enough  to 
ask  her  even  how  she  felt,  poor  child.  Can't  you  stay  now, 
Mr.  Powers?" 

"Not  to-night,  Mrs.  Shedd.  I've  promised  Mrs.  McHarg 
that  Celia  and  I  would  come  up  to-morrow  night  for  supper, 
and  I  couldn't  trust  myself  two  nights  running — too  much 
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dissipation,  you  know.  I'm  off  now;  goodbye,  Celia,  till 
to-morrow." 

"  Goodbye— Bunker."  There  was  mischief  in  her  voice. 
"Tell  Mrs.  McHarg  I  appreciate  her  invitation  and  will 
surely  come." 

Adrien  started  up  the  track.  Hetty  Shedd  called  after  him : 
"Say,  Mr.  Powers,  I'll  take  your  cousin  up  to  Judith's 

myself.   I  want  to  kind  of  introduce  her  again  at  some  of 

the  houses  up  along." 

"All  right,"  he  called  back,  turning  to  look  once  again 

at  Celia.   She  waved  her  hand  to  him  in  the  old  way  he 

knew  so  well. 

"Till  to-morrow— Bunker  dear.  I  can  hardly  wait,  I 
have  so  much  to  tell  you." 

"You  sure  must  have,"  Hetty  Shedd  spoke  as  if  in  per- 
fect accord.   "Now  we'll  settle  down  to  business." 

She  led  the  way  into  the  "cabin",  as  all  the  low  one- 
storied  houses  were  called  in  Wenby;  straight  through  her 
kitchen  she  passed.  Its  whitewashed  walls,  noted  by  Celia 
at  her  first  glance,  were  adorned  with  two  old  prints:  a 
lithograph  of  Niagara  Falls  in  violent  colors,  and  a  weather- 
stained  woodcut  of  Landseer's  "Lost  in  the  Mist"  in  a 
black  oak  frame.  The  hostess  flung  open  a  door  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  room. 

"  I  hope  you'll  like  it."  There  was  pardonable  pride  in  the 
manner  with  which  she  waved  her  hand  towards  the  interior. 

Celia  Boncceur  went  straight  to  the  open  window  and 
leaned  out.  Mrs.  Shedd  waited  for  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds  for  some  sound  of  approval.  None  forthcoming, 
she  felt  disturbed  in  her  mind. 

"If  'tain't  right,  Miss  Bunker,  I  can  make — " 

"Right,"  Celia  echoed  without  turning  her  head,  "oh, 
Mrs.  Shedd,  don't  speak  to  me  for  one  minute,  please- 
just  one.  It  is  all  so  beautiful,  I  didn't  expect  it." 

This  was  soul-satisfying  to  Hetty  Shedd. 
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"I  won't  speak  to  you  for  an  hour,  if  you  don't  want  me 
to,"  which  declaration  was  a  certain  gauge  of  the  depth  of 
the  affection  she  already  felt  for  the  new  nurse.  She 
proceeded  immediately  as  a  cautionary  measure  "to  keep 
the  door  of  her  lips." 

For  more  than  a  minute  Celia  stood  there.  She  wondered 
if  Dreen  knew  this  special  view.  It  seemed  to  her  there 
could  be  nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  whole  region. 

The  west  was  filled  with  the  golden  light  of  a  September 
sunset.  From  out  this  perspective  of  transfused  haze  the 
river  ran  gold;  against  it  the  great  triangular  mass  of 
Hawk's  Nest,  its  foot  planted  in  the  golden  flood,  reared 
its  green  wooded  peak  up,  up  into  a  golden  sky  till  it 
touched  one  high  saffron  cloud  that  rested,  seemingly 
stationary,  above  its  summit. 

She  was  loath  to  turn  away,  but  she  knew  Mrs.  Shedd 
was  waiting  for  some  word.  She  looked  about  her.  The 
little  room,  whitewashed  like  the  kitchen,  was  furnished 
with  the  bare  necessities,  but  most  comfortable  and  im- 
maculately clean.  There  was  a  small  single  bed,  covered 
with  a  white  knitted  counterpane;  in  one  corner  stood  an 
ample  pine  table,  a  washstand,  draped  with  curtains  of 
unbleached  cotton  cloth,  and  above  it  a  foot-square  look- 
ing glass  in  a  pine  frame.  An  old  high-backed  wooden 
rocker,  with  back  and  seat  cushions  of  some  dark  green, 
light-weight  woollen  stuff  puffy  with  feathers,  stood  in- 
vitingly at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Along  one  wall  was  a  row 
of  hooks,  hangings  for  clothes,  protected  by  a  sheet  of 
unbleached  cotton  run  on  a  string. 

The  western  sunlight  shone  into  the  room  between 
window  hangings  of  dark  green  and  tempered  into  mellow- 
ness the  whitewashed  walls.  Two  hooked  rugs  lay  on  the 
floor  of  unpainted  pine. 

"It's  perfect,  Mrs.  Shedd.  I  shall  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
blessed  just  here." 
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"You  must  be  awful  tired,  coming  so  far." 
"Oh,  no,  I'm  not  tired."  She  opened  her  suit-case. 
"IH  just  get  out  of  these  clothes  and  into  my  usual  dress; 
it's  clean  and  comfortable.  It  won't  take  me  but  a  jiffy, 
and  then  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  I  can  help  the  mothers 
of  Wenby."  T, 

"You  get  dressed  and  I'll  be  getting  the  supper  on.  1  m 
sorry  Mr.  Powers  wouldn't  stop." 

"Oh,  he'll  be  here  often  enough,  Mrs.  Shedd.  On  the 
way  down  here  I  was  planning  all  sorts  of  nice  things  with 
Bunker,  among  them  a  supper  in  his  cabin  on  the  flat  for 
you  and  Mrs.  McHarg  and  Dre— Bunker.  I  don  t  know 
that  I  shall  dare  to  offer  my  cooking  after  I  have  tasted 
your  good  things.  My  cousin  has  written  about  them." 
She  shook  out  her  clean  dress. 

"And  you  have  thought  of  that!  I  guess  you  won  t  have 
to  ask  twice,  Miss  Bunker.  But  here  I  be  standing  round 
and  you  waiting  to  get  dressed."  She  left  the  room  pre, 
cipitately,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

They  sat  long  at  the  table,  for  there  was  much  to  ask  and 
answer  on  both  sides.  Hetty  Shedd  confided  in  private  to 
Mrs.  McHarg  the  next  day  that  she  couldn't  take  her  eyes 
off  the  new  nurse,  she  looked  so  handsome,  and  in  nothing 
but  a  blue  linen  dress  and  plain  white  collars  and  cuffs. 
These  two,  as  well  as  all  the  women  of  Wenby,  who  were 
introduced  to  Celia  on  her  arrival,  agreed  that  they  never 
expected  to  see  anything  just  like  what  they  saw  when  the 
new  nurse  stepped  from  the  train.  The  mystery  of  the 
nurse's  cousin,  Bunker  Powers,  deepened,  and  their  en- 
joyment of  the  situation  increased  in  proportion. 

While  washing  the  dishes,  which  Celia  insisted  on  drying, 
Hetty  Shedd  spoke  her  thought  on  the  subject  of  Donald 
McQuade's  baby. 

"It's  just  got  on  my  mind  what  Jean  said,  Miss  Hunker; 
Jean's  his  daughter—" 
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"Yes,  I  know.  Bunker  wrote  me  about  the  family  and 

their  loss." 

"That  girl  is  doing  too  much.  She's  got  the  wiilingest 
spirit  I  know  of,  but  she  can't  stand  all  she's  undertook  to 
do.  There's  the  baby  now — I  ain't  quite  satisfied  about 
him.  He  don't  act  right  and  he  don't  look  right.  I  don't 
dare  to  say  one  word  about  it  to  Donald  McQuade — " 

"Why  not?" 

Hetty  Shedd  f  ound  that  there  was  another  woman  besides 
herself  who  could  go  straight  to  the  point  if  necessary. 
This  knowledge  increased  her  respect  for  Celia  Boncecur. 
She  answered  with  some  hesitancy: 

"Well — I  don't  just  know  how  to  answer  that,  not  to 
make  you  see  it  like  I  see  it.  I  ain't  afraid,  you  understand, 
of  no  man — " 

"I  should  say  not."  Celia,  polishing  a  glass  until  it 
shone,  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Shedd  with  an  understanding 
twinkle  in  her  eye  which  delighted  her  hostess. 

"And  I  ain't  of  Donald  McQuade.  But,  betwixt  you 
and  me,  he  is  different  from  most  men.  If  he  thought  I 
was  hinting  at  any  real  trouble  with  Donnie — that's  the 
baby's  name — I  don't  know  how  he'd  take  it,  how  he'd  bear 
it.  And  that  ain't  exactly  what  I  mean  neither.  You  see, 
he  just  worshipped  his  wife,  Jean  Kempsey  that  was,  and 
the  thought  of  the  baby  not  being  strong  or  anything—" 

She  stopped  short;  then  said,  as  if  to  give  the  conversa- 
tion another  turn: 

"  I  guess  you'll  have  to  find  out  for  yourself,  Miss  Bunker. 
Me  and  Mrs.  McHarg  feel  it,  but  we  ain't  got  the  words  to 
say  what  we  feel." 

She  put  away  the  dishes,  then  turning  to  Celia,  said 
abruptly: 

"Would  you  mind  being  alone  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  if 
I  was  to  run  down  to  see  how  things  are  at  Donald's?  Jean 
and  her  headache  have  kind  of  got  on  my  nerves— she  and 
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the  baby  too.  It's  a  bad  month,  September  is,  for  the  first 
year's  teething,  so  Mrs.  McHarg  says." 

"Mind?  Why  should  I,  Mrs.  Shedd?  But  why  can't  I 
go  with  you?  Perhaps  I  can  help  a  little  with  the  baby 
and  so  give  Jean  a  rest;  you  know  that's  what  I'm  here  for— 
to  help,  don't  you?" 

For  answer  Hetty  Shedd  took  Celia's  face  between  her 
two  hands. 

"Bless  your  sweet  face,  my  dear.  I'm  ready  to  believe 
the  Lord  has  different  ways  of  making  His  angels  messen- 
gers; you  know  that  verse?" 

"Yes;  one  of  my  favorites." 

"And  I've  lived  to  see  one  of  'em  right  here  in  my  cabin." 
And  with  that  she  kissed  Celia  Boncoeur  on  her  forehead 
and  released  her  face,  saying  decidedly: 

"We'll  go  right  down;  the  sooner  the  better.  And  I'm 
glad  we  two  women  can  go  alone  without  Mr.  Bunker's 
being  there,  ain't  you?  " 

"lam."  Celia  spoke  emphatically.  "Bunker  has  never 
seen  me  at  my  work,  this  kind  I  mean,  and  for  once  I  can 
truly  say  I  don't  want  him  around. 

"That's  just  the  way  I  feel.  The  best  of  men  can't  sense 
a  woman's  wanting  to  do  her  own  work  all  by  herself.  They 
try  to  help  and  only  end  by  getting  under  foot  and  tagging 
round." 

"You're  right  every  time."  Celia  Boncoeur  spoke  ap- 
provingly,  "Let  me  get  my  bag  and  I'm  ready." 

She  went  to  the  bedroom  and  came  out  with  her  small 
visiting  suit-case,  a  pocket  edition  of  convenience. 

They  walked  down  the  track  in  the  dark,  Mrs.  Shedd 
with  her  lantern.  She  took  this  opportunity  to  give  Celia 
a  history  of  Jean  McQuade's  illness  and  sudden  death. 

"That's  what  makes  me  afraid  for  the  baby."  She  spoke 
under  her  breath  as  they  came  to  Donald  McQuade's  door. 
She  knocked  softly. 
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Jean  opened  the  door.  "Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come. 
Bonnie  looks  so  sick.  Father,"  she  called,  "Mrs.  Shedd  is 
here." 

"We've  both  come  to  see  if  we  can  do  anything,  Donald," 
said  Mrs.  Shedd,  crossing  the  room  to  meet  him,  as  at 
Jean's  call  he  came  in  from  the  porch.  The  baby  was  in 
his  arms.  "This  is  our  new  nurse,  Mr.  Powers'  cousin, 
you  know."  She  forgot  that  Jean  did  not  know  Celia  and 
so  unwittingly  ignored  her. 

The  baby's  sick  moan  was  no  unfamiliar  sound  to  Celia 
Boncoeur.  At  this  moment  her  professional  instinct  in- 
hibited all  feeling  of  curiosity  as  to  the  man  before  her. 
She  saw  only  the  restless,  wailing  child  in  his  arms. 

"I  should  like  to  help  if  I  may,"  she  said  gently,  noting 
every  symptom  as  she  looked  intently  at  the  child.  She 
made  no  motion  to  relieve  McQuade  of  the  baby. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  live  among  us,  Miss  Bon- 
cceur.  Your  cousin  told  us  about  you." 

"And  he  has  written  about  you,  Mr.  McQuade,  and  Jean 
and  Jim,  and  Julie  and  the  baby;  so  I  do  not  feel  I  am  a 
stranger  here." 

"I've  sent  Jim — he  took  Julie  with  him — to  Wenby  to 
telephone  for  the  doctor  down  at  Balsam  Creek;  he  takes 
charge  of  our  settlement.  It's  time  for  the  children  to  be 
back,  and  the  doctor  will  be  following  on  soon,  if  he  hasn't 
got  a  call  somewhere." 

"Then,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  will  stay  and  hear  what  the 
doctor  says." 

Mrs.  Shedd  spoke  from  the  sink,  where  she  was  attacking 
the  confusion  of  left-over  supper  dishes: 

"I  guess,  Donald,  you'd  mind  if  she  didn't.  Tain't 
every  village  can  have  a  trained  nurse  to  help  father  or 
mother  when  their  children  are  ailing." 

"You  speak  my  thought,  Hetty.  I  don't  find  words  to  say 
what  I  feel  about  Miss  Boncoeur's  coming  just  at  this  time." 
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Celia  noted  his  pronunciation  of  Boncceur  and  noticed 
also  that  Jean  had  not  spoken  one  word  of  welcome  to  her. 
She  held  it  to  be  shyness.  Her  experience  had  taught  her 
how  to  break  down  such  barriers  in  a  strange  household, 
with  womanly  tact. 

"Jean,"  she  said,  turning  to  the  girl,  wiping  the  dishes 
with  feverish  haste,  "will  you  get  me  a  pillow?" 

Jean  dropped  the  dish-towel  and  hurrying  into  the  bed- 
room brought  one  out.  Celia  saw  that  it  was  covered  with 
a  coarse  but  clean  slip.  She  turned  to  McQuade. 

"I  think,  Mr.  McQuade,  if  you  were  to  hold  the  baby  on 
this,  it  would  ease  him  a  little." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that.  It  takes  a  woman  to  find  ways 
and  means  in  sickness.  I  remember  my  wife  did  that  once 
when  our  Jeanie  was  sick." 

Catching  an  echo  of  former  suffering  in  his  voice,  under- 
standing the  significance  of  his  words,  which  she  had  heard 
before  from  other  fathers,  Celia  Boncoeur  looked  up  into 
his  face,  aware  that  she  was  seeing  it  for  the  first  time  since 
her  entrance.  All  that  Adrien  had  written  of  this  man,  to 
whet  her  curiosity,  flashed  into  remembrance  as  she  looked. 
He  was  looking  at  Donnie. 

"What  a  face!"  she  said  to  herself. 

As  she  finished  smoothing  the  pillow  into  shape,  Donald 
McQuade,  still  with  his  anxious  gaze  fixed  on  the  baby's 
face,  lifted  Donnie  gently  on  his  hands  and  held  him  out  to 
Celia. 

"Take  him.  You  know  better  than  I  do  what  he  needs 
just  now,"  and  so  saying  laid  the  child  on  the  pillow  which 
Celia  held  up  for  him. 

"I  want  to  prove  worthy  of  your  trust.  There  are  things 
I  should  like  to  do  for  him  just  at  this  time.  The  cutting 
of  the  teeth  has  caused  this  fever.  The  doctor  will  know 
what  to  do  for  that— I  can  only  ease  him  a  little." 

"Do  what  you  will  I  shall  be  grateful." 
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"Thank  you,"  she  said  quite  simply  and  naturally  as  if 
she  were  accustomed  to  such  human  trusts,  as  indeed  she 
was. 

From  that  moment  little  Donnie  McQuade,  her  first 
patient  in  Wenby,  became  her  special  charge. 

"It  is  a  fight  to  the  finish/'  the  doctor  told  her  privately 
a  few  days  afterwards;  "the  child  lacks  vitality  and  has 
from  his  birth.  If  he  gets  through  this  winter,  it  may  be 
possible  to  raise  him.  Feeding  and  fresh  air — that's  all  I 
can  prescribe  in  this  case.  You  know  the  first  far  more 
scientifically  than  I  do;  you  have  made  babies  your  spe- 
cialty. And  as  for  the  fresh  air,  you  will  know  how  to  secure 
it  for  him  for  the  twenty-four  hours.  There's  plenty  of 
it  available  here  in  Wenby,"  he  smiled,  "but  it's  not 
generally  known  how  to  make  use  of  it.  I  am  glad  to  have 
a  co-worker  in  this  community;  it  is  what  we  should  have 
had  long  before  this.  You  will  find  that  the  Scotch-Irish 
hereabouts  are  a  cautious  folk.  It  is  hard  to  arouse  their 
enthusiasm,  but  when  that  is  accomplished  I  find  their 
minds  are  wide  open  to  progressive  ideas." 

"I  have  found  that  out  already.  The  women  of  Wenby 
seem  to  carry  all  before  them." 

It  was  not  long  before  Celia  Boncceur  found  that  not 
only  was  this  middle-aged  doctor's  conversation  worth 
cultivating,  but  that  his  human  devotion  to  his  duties  was 
wholly  admirable. 

"We  pull  well  together  in  harness,"  so  she  told  Adrien. 

Month  by  month  Adrien  Powers  learned  from  the  women 
of  Wenby  their  appreciation  of  Celia  and  her  helpfulness. 
Cheery  always,  understandingly  sympathetic,  tactful; 
courageously  rendering  first  aid  in  two  severe  accidents  in 
the  mine;  gathering  into  her  classes  every  mother  in  Wenby; 
carrying  on  with  Mrs.  Shedd's  enthusiastic  cooperation 
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a  diet  kitchen  in  the  latter 's  lean-to;  adored  by  the  children 
as  comrade  and  playfellow  in  their  convalescence— such 
the  small  mining  community  of  Wenby  found  Celia  Bon- 
coeur  to  be.  Men,  women  and  children  united  to  do  her 
honor. 

And  Celia  was  happy  in  her  work;  happy  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  women  loved  to  aid  her  in  it  and  abet  her  in 
introducing  all  innovations.  But  it  was  in  Donald  Mc- 
Quade's  household  that  she  knew  herself  to  be  a  mainstay,  a 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble,  for  they,  one  and  all,  father 
and  children,  were  fighting  with  her  side  by  side  for  Bonnie's 
life. 

This,  too,  was  known  in  every  home  in  the  community 
a»d  throughout  the  settlement  at  Balsam  Creek. 


XIX 


Celia  Boncceur  found  her  recreation,  her  joy  in  life  with 
Adrien  Powers  in  his  cabin  on  the  flat.  The  cabin  itself 
was  a  continual  delight.  Adrien  put  it  at  her  disposal 
during  a  part  of  his  working  day,  from  eight  to  four.  In 
his  absence  she  was  free  to  make  what  use  of  it  she  chose. 
This  arrangement  was  understood  by  the  Wenbyans,  men, 
women  and  children. 

Here  she  held  her  mothers'  classes  in  hygiene,  and  first- 
aid  fundamentals.  Here  she  came  for  her  leisure  hours; 
and  here  she  entertained  Adrien  and  Hetty  Shedd  and  Mrs. 
McHarg  at  a  supper  cooked  by  her  own  hands  and  accord- 
ing to  Betty's  recipes,  in  which  work  she  had  been  perfecting 
herself  during  her  vacations  at  The  Hospice. 

Now  and  then,  when  Hetty  Shedd  was  on  duty  with  the 
baby,  it  was  to  the  cabin  she  enticed  Jean  McQuade.  She 
came  at  first  reluctantly,  but  in  the  late  autumn,  the  girl 
gradually  showed  she  desired  this  change.  Then  it  was 
that  Celia  Boncceur  began  her  mothering  of  Jean  McQuade, 
grown  beyond  her  years,  extremely  slight,  awkward  as  to 
her  long  legs  and  angled  arms,  and  struggling  daily  within 
herself  to  overcome  her  first  instinctive  and,  of  course, 
unreasoning  prejudice  against  Celia  Boncceur. 

She  did  not  understand  herself.  She  did  not  know  life. 
She  did  not  realize  that  she  was  in  the  first  dawn  of  her 
womanhood.  She  did  not  understand  why  the  feeling  she 
had  for  Adrien  Powers,  her  master  and  teacher  who,  by 
what  he  did  and  what  he  taught,  was  filling  her  heart  full 
to  overflowing  with  gratefulness,  was  different  from  that 
which  she  felt  for  Celia  who  aided  and  sustained  her  with 
an  interest  equal  to  Adrien's.  Jean,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
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not  understanding  her  own  emotional  nature,  which  she 
suppressed,  knew  that,  loving  Celia  Boncoeur  as  she  did, 
there  were  times  when,  and  to  her  own  horror,  she  hated 
the  new  nurse. 

Celia  saw  that  the  girl  was  growing  thinner,  working 
harder  day  by  day.  Her  face  was  becoming  tense  with 
an  expression  of  apprehensive  anxiety,  for  the  fear  was 
knocking  daily  at  her  young  heart  that  they  could  not 
save  Donnie.  Jean  took  over  more  of  the  work  than  was 
actually  necessary,  for  Hetty  Shedd  was  like  a  strong  right 
arm.  The  task  of  washing,  which  grew  daily  heavier, 
she  took  entirely  upon  herself,  doing  it  in  her  own  home. 
Jimmy  carried  it  back  and  forth  twice  a  week.  And  in 
part  she  baked  and  mended  for  the  entire  family.  Many 
a  night  she  spent  with  Celia  at  the  cabin  by  the  river  that 
Jean  and  her  father  might  get  their  sorely-needed  rest. 
From  time  to  time  she  insisted  upon  taking  the  entire  night 
duty  that  Celia  might  have  an  unbroken  sleep  in  the  peace 
of  her  own  little  room.  Truly,  as  Mrs.  McHarg  said  of 
this  miner's  widow,  she  had  "a  heart  of  gold" — the  gold 
of  kindly  helpfulness. 

And  the  women  of  Wenby,  living  witnesses  of  the  devotion 
of  the  new  nurse  to  her  duties,  noting  with  satisfaction  that, 
despite  her  beauty,  she  had  no  light  ways  with  their  men; 
knowing,  also,  that  like  Bunker  Powers  his  cousin  was 
"different",  gave  her  the  full  measure  of  their  loyalty. 

Meanwhile,  Donald  McQuade,  the  father,  his  heart 
heavy  with  foreboding,  went  daily  to  his  work  in  the  mine. 
He  was  thankful  for  his  health  and  rugged  strength  which 
enabled  him  to  earn  for  the  children  whom  the  woman  he 
loved  had  given  him.  He  was  thankful  that  he  was  again 
free  from  debt.  He  was  supremely  grateful  for  the  friend 
whose  companionship  was  his  in  the  pit's  dark  chamber, 
who  cheered  him  by  his  frequent  presence  in  the  home 
which  was  already  shadowed  by  the  fear  of  death.  .  .  . 
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It  was  a  night  in  November,  and  cold  on  the  great  Alle- 
ghany plateau  beneath  the  surface  of  which  lies  the  future 
warmth  of  a  nation.  The  wind  swept  over  it  roaring  through 
its  forests;  it  drove  in  shrieking  gusts  into  its  numberless 
ravines  and  gorges  that  sucked  in,  with  tremendous  power, 
the  ponderous  stratum  of  moving  air  as  it  passed  over 
them. 

The  wind  drew  up  through  the  tunnel  of  the  Kanawha 
Valley  with  almost  irresistible  force,  and  all  along  its  curv- 
ing length  the  telegraph  wires  were  singing  in  the  gale 
with  waxing  and  waning  drone  according  to  the  north 
wind's  will. 

There  were  lights  at  midnight  in  the  cabin  by  the  river 
and,  above,  a  solitary  one  gleamed  from  the  cabin  on  the 
flat.  Adrien  Powers  could  not  sleep,  for  Celia  had  told 
him  after  supper,  when  he  went  down  to  McQuade's,  what 
she  knew  by  her  training  only  too  well:  the  handicap  of 
the  baby's  birth  was  fighting  against  him;  his  vitality  was 
almost  at  an  end. 

Julie  was  with  Mrs.  McHarg.  Her  emotional  nature 
was  always  uncertain  in  its  physical  effects,  and  her  father 
thought  it  best  she  should  be  away  from  the  cabin  for 
that  night  at  least.  Jim  had  declared  doggedly  he  would 
stay  if  he  had  to  lie  by  the  track  outside  all  night.  McQuade 
gave  him  his  way.  He  sat  in  the  far  corner  of  the  kitchen 
beside  the  old  loom  from  which  he  could  see  the  little  form 
as  it  lay  on  Jean's  lap. 

Celia  Boncoeur  knew  that,  at  this  time,  Donnie  belonged 
to  his  own,  not  to  her.  She  sat  beside  Jean  where  she 
could  note  the  slightest  change  or  movement  in  the  child. 
She  was  ready  to  step  into  the  breach  when  it  should  come, 
as  come  it  must  shortly. 

Donald  McQuade  had  been  walking  the  floor  for  two 
hours  before  with  his  child,  easing  him  on  his  breast.  But 
at  the  first  feeble  moan  he  laid  him  on  Celia's  lap.  Jean, 
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however,  leaned  over  and  gently  lifted  pillow  and  child 
to  a  place  on  her  knees. 

Celia  Boncceur  understood  her.  It  was  the  only  way 
by  which  the  girl  might  ease  herself  in  part  of  the  sickening 
misery  she  was  enduring. 

For  an  hour  Jean  watched  over  the  child,  never  once 
taking  her  eyes  from  him.  Then  Celia  Boncceur  saw  the 
first  change  fall  on  the  little  face  like  the  soft  shadow  of 
a  passing  wing. 

Jean  cried  out  under  her  breath  and  looked  appealingly 
at  Celia  who  took  the  pillow  on  her  lap.  A  faint  smile 
illumined  the  tiny  face — 

"Oh,  father"— Jean  cried  with  bated  breath,  "it's  my 
mother  calling  him.  .  .  ." 

Donald  McQuade  stooped  and  took  up  the  frail  unten- 
anted clay,  animate  for  twelve  months  with  the  Spirit 
of  its  Maker,  and  cradling  it  on  his  heart  went  into  the 
bedroom,  closing  the  door. 

Celia  Boncceur  felt  the  need  of  a  breath  of  air.  She  had 
been  so  long  confined  that  day.  Even  within  the  house 
she  could  hear  the  singing  of  the  wires,  a  sound  that  always 
challenged  her  to  get  out  into  the  open.  She  was  too  wise 
to  make  any  attempt  at  comforting  Jean;  she  was  only 
thankful  that  the  girl  could  cry,  sobbing  with  her  head 
bowed  into  her  hands. 

Jim  still  sat  in  his  corner.  She  could  see  that  he  was 
trembling,  his  whole  body  shaking  with  a  nervous  chill. 
She  spoke  to  him: 

"Jim,  I'm  just  going  out  down  the  track  for  a  breath 
of  air.  I'll  be  back  again  in  five  minutes." 

"Let  me  come  too."  The  boy's  voice  broke. 

"  Do  come,  Jim."  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

Stumbling  across  the  kitchen,  hah  blinded  by  his  tears, 
the  boy  reached  for  it  and  took  it.   Together  they  went 
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out  into  the  wind-swept  night.  Celia  still  held  the  boy's? 
hand  while  they  stood  beside  the  track.  The  full  glare  of 
the  headlight  on  the  approaching  midnight  express,  its 
roar  mingling  with  the  roar  of  the  gale,  shone  upon  them. 
The  two  turned  their  faces  from  the  blast. 

"It's  an  awful  night  for  my  brother  to  go,"  Jim  said  at 
last.  "Do  you  think  my  mother  did  call  him?"  He  spoke 
as  if  fearful,  doubting. 

"Jim,  dear,  I  don't  know." 

"It  looked  so,  didn't  it?"  This  time  he  spoke  wistfully. 

"Yes,  Jim,  it  did." 

"May  I  tell  you  something?" 

"Anything  you  want  to,  Jim." 

"I  feel  better  walking.  Can  we  go  up  the  track  a  little 
way?" 

"Yes,  that  will  be  best.   We'll  go  up  the  track  with  this 
wind  and  I  can  hear  you  better." 
They  walked  up  a  few  rods. 

"Miss  Boncceur,  I  never  told  my  father  nor  Jean  what 
my  mother  said  to  me  just  the  day  before  she  died,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you." 

"Yes,  Jim,  tell  me." 

"She  was  sitting  up  in  bed  with  pillows  all  about  her 
and  she  looked  just  lovely.  You  know  my  mother  was  a 
beauty— that's  what  everybody  said— and  I  was  sitting 
on  the  bed  beside  her,  and  she  said  to  me: 

"'Jim,  dear — you're  my  oldest  son  now  that  you  have 
little  brother,  and  I  want  you  to  promise  me  to  take  care 
of  him.' 

"And  I  promised  her;  and  then  she  said  to  me  so  earnest- 
like but  her  eyes  were  smiling : 

"'Jim,  dear,  as  my  oldest  boy  you  stand  for  our  family 
after  father.  He  is  first;  his  oldest  son  comes  next.  We 
said  we  would  found  a  family,  Jim,  father  and  I;  we  did 
not  have  any  family  of  our  own — no  father  or  mother,  no 
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brothers  or  sisters.  We  were  poor  to  what  you  and  the 
children  are;  you  are  rich  to  have  a  family—' 

"And  then  she  began  to  cough  and  said:  'I  can't  tell 
you  any  more,  Jim,  till  I  get  my  breath;  only  promise  me 
to  stand  up  for  the  honor  of  the  family— always.' 

"I  promised  her  and  then  she  said:  'Remember  you  have 
the  blood  of  the  Kentucky  mountaineers  in  your  veins  and 
that  your  great-grandfather  fought  in  the  Civil  War—' 
and  then  she  lost  her  breath  and  I  got  scared  and  ran  m 
for  Hetty  Shedd." 

They  walked  back  down  the  track,  with  heads  bent 
before  the  on-rushing  blast.  Before  entering  the  cabin 
door  Celia  spoke  to  him: 

"And  I  know  that  you'll  keep  that  promise  to  your 

mother,  Jim." 

"I  will,"  the  boy  made  answer  solemnly,  and  dropping 
Celia's  hand  he  opened  the  door  to  let  her  pass  in. 

Donald  McQuade  left  his  dead  with  Celia  Boncoeur. 

"I'm  going  out  for  a  few  minutes,  Jean." 

"Going  out,  father?"  Jean  asked  with  thickened  voice, 
turning  upon  him  startled  eyes.  The  remembrance  of 
that  night  seven  months  ago,  when  she  watched  alone, 
was  etched  indelibly  into  her  consciousness.  Donald 
McQuade  looked  at  her  and,  looking,  comprehended  her 
trouble. 

"Put  on  something,  it's  cold,  and  come  out  with  me, 

Jeanie."  . 

Celia  gave  her  the  sweater  she  had  just  taken  on  on 
coming  in,  and  tied  it  about  the  girl's  shoulders. 

Bare-headed,  father  and  daughter  went  out  into  the 
star-filled  night  and  down  the  track  in  the  face  of  the  keen 
northwest  wind. 


XX 


"Let  us  try  to  get  them  into  the  routine  of  the  day's 
work  as  soon  as  possible.   It  is  what  helps  most/' 

This  was  Celia's  advice  to  Adrien,  and  acting  upon  it 
in  the  course  of  a  week  he  took  up  his  work  with  Jean.  He 
talked  daily  with  McQuade  about  his  children,  their  needs 
and  their  future.  The  migration  to  Peimsylvania  for  the 
sake  of  their  more  advanced  education  came  up  again.  He 
reported  their  conversation  at  his  first  opportunity  to  Celia. 

Among  other  things  he  broached  the  subject  of  a  Christ- 
mas Tree  for  them  to  their  father. 

"McQuade,  you  don't  object,  do  you,  to  Celia's  making 
Christmas  for  the  children  up  in  my  cabin?" 

"Making  Christmas  for  the  children — Christmas — " 
Donald  McQuade  spoke  as  if  seeing  visions,  doubtfully, 
not  surely  as  was  his  way. 

"Yes,  Christmas,  man.  It's  coming  on  us  fast;  Celia 
wants  time  to  get  things  ready  for  it.  She  and  I  and  Dick, 
— that's  my  brother"  (he  said  this  intentionally,  for  little 
by  little  he  was  " opening  up"  to  his  friend  in  regard  to  his 
life  heretofore),  "always  used  to  have  a  great  Christmas 
wherever  we  were.  I  bet  you  my  last  red  cent  there  isn't 
a  boy  living  who  knows  anything  about  it,  who  wouldn't 
vote  December  twenty-fifth  the  day  in  all  the  year." 

"  You're  right,  lad.  But  I  hadn't  thought  about  it.  I—  " 

Adrien  nodded.  "I  understand,  McQuade.  Of  course, 
Celia  and  I  wouldn't  think  of  doing  anything  contrary  to 
your  feelings  in  the  matter.  That's  why  I'm  asking  you 
now.  We  can  buy  the  children  some  little  gifts  just  to 
remember  the  day,  but  it  takes  time  for  Celia  to  make 
any.  McQuade — " 

2IO 
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He  stopped  short  and  picked  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  he  quit  working  and  turned  to  McQuade  with  the 
friendly  smile  that  won  nearly  all  hearts. 

"Now,  wake  up,  man.  Stop  your  picking  and  listen 
while  I  tell  you  something."  With  the  back  of  his  hand  he 
wiped  away  the  sweat  that  was  getting  into  his  eyes.  Mc- 
Quade stood  at  attention,  looking  at  the  besmudged  face 
only  the  eyes  of  which  his  miner's  lamp  could  illumine. 

"That's  right,  McQuade,  you  listen,"  he  was  leaning 
on  his  pick;  McQuade  could  see  the  merry  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  "and  don't  you  tell: 

"There's  a  fine,  sturdy  little  spruce  standing  up  so  perky 
—you  know  how— over  near  the  spring;  it's  a  regular 
'beaut.'"  He  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  as  if  whispering. 
"It  has  been  calling  to  me  the  last  week  to  take  it  and 
use  it.  You  know,  I  shall  never  get  over  being  a  boy, 
and  I  don't  want  to  if  I  am  going  to  grow  callous  about 
Christmas. 

"Why,  McQuade— you  may  laugh  at  me  if  you  want 
to— the  branches  of  that  perky  spruce  kind  of  hit  me  in 
the  face  whenever  I  go  over  there,  and  I  go  pretty  often 
nowadays,  for  it  smells  so  Christmassy.  It's  queer— but 
it's  just  as  if  it  stretched  out  its  arms  and  gave  me  a 
tap  on  purpose,  just  to  remind  me  that  they  don't  want 
to  feel  empty  on  the  night  of  December  the  twenty- 
fourth.  .Anyhow,  that's  the  way  I  feel  about  the  whole 
thing." 

He  fell  again  to  picking  with  all  his  might.  He  was  now 
a  full-fledged  bituminous  miner,  a  real  "soft  coal  man" 
and  had  been  for  the  last  four  months. 

There  was  no  response.  McQuade  was  working  in  full 
swing.  Adrien  began  to  sing.  It  was  often  his  way  now. 
He  was  in  full  lilt;  above  the  noise  of  the  picking  and  the 
dull  crash  of  the  loosened  coal  his  good  baritone  could  be 
heard: 
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God  rest  you  merry,  gentlemen, 

Let  nothing  you  dismay, 
For  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour, 

Was  born  on  Christmas  Day. 

He  was  well  on  into  the  second  verse  when  McQuade 
stopped  short,  dropping  his  pick. 
"Shut  up,  lad." 

Adrien  went  on  singing  and  McQuade  fairly  bellowed 
at  him : 

"Shut  up,  I  say, or  I  can't  work."  Adrien  quit  but  did 
not  turn  to  look  at  him.  "I  never  heard  that  song  in  this 
country.  It  was  way  back  in  old  England— God  help  her 
this  day! — when  the  lads  from  the  church  in  the  next  par- 
ish came  over  to  sing  for  us  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  just 
as  we  came  out  of  it  in  the  dark,  on  the  night  before  Christ- 
mas.   Those  very  words,  lad." 

"That  so?  "  Adrien  spoke  indifferently.  "  Glad  it  takes 
you  back  there.  You  don't  object  if  Celia  and  I  teach  this 
song  to  the  children  with  the  other  kids  in  Wenby,  do  you? 
We  want  to  know  how  we  stand  on  this  thing,  for  let  me 
tell  you  Christmas  means  something  to  my  cousin  and  me. " 

"Easy,  lad,  easy.  I  can't  think  like  chain-lightning 
as  you  do.  You've  got  to  let  me  have  time  for  some  of  the 
ideas  you  spring  on  me  to  seep  through." 

"All  the  time  you  want,  McQuade."  Then  he  fell  to 
work  again  and  nothing  further  was  said  that  day  about 
the  spruce  tree. 

But  the  next  evening  after  the  lessons  with  Jean  and 
Jim  were  over,  and  Adrien  was  lingering  no  longer,  as  he 
did  before  Celia  came,  but  hurrying  away  to  spend  an  hour 
with  her  before  bedtime  at  Mrs.  Shedd's,  McQuade  walked 
with  him  part  of  the  way  up  the  track.  Half-way  to  Hetty 
Shedd's  he  halted. 

"Mr.  Powers,  you  have  done  me  another  good  turn.  I 
was  forgetting  I  belonged  to  the  living.    I  was  forgetting 
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how  to  mother  my  own  children,  for  I  was  wishing  that 
the  holiday  could  just  be  got  through  with— without  mind- 
ing it,  just  like  any  other  day.  But  the  words  of  that  song, 
I  have  not  heard  it  for  twenty-eight-odd  years  now,  got 
the  better  of  my  selfish  grieving  for  my  dead;  the  kind  of 
grieving  that  you  might  say  blights  the  life  of  children  by 
holding  back  from  them  what  is  their  due." 

"McQuade,  McQuade,  I  can  only  help  the  man  by  help- 
ing his  children — " 

"I  know  it  now,  lad,  I  know  it.  So  cut  your  little  spruce 
tree.    And,  see  here — " 

He  took  from  the  breast  pocket  of  his  shirt  a  leather 
wallet,  felt  in  it,  and  then  pressed  a  few  bits  of  paper  into 
Adrien's  hand.  His  voice  was  low,  restrained,  yet  with- 
out tremor  when  he  spoke  again: 

"Keep  it  for  the  children's  gifts  and  knickknacks  for 
the  tree,  the  kind  they  used  to  have.  Their  mother  earned 
it  before  the  baby  came;  she  wove  a  little  coverlet  for  a 
cradle  and  sold  it  that  she  might  have  something  for  their 
next  Christmas,  the  one  that  is  coming. 

"I  have  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  Powers;  I  have  carried 
these  seven  dollars  around  with  me  for  seven  months.  I 
kept  them  next  my  heart  that  I  might  have  something 
which  my  wife  Jean  touched  and  fingered  so  loving-like, 
knowing  that  she  could  give  her  children  joy  with  them. 
And  all  the  time  I  was  blind  to  what  I  was  doing.  Now 
I  see:  the  lifeless  bits  of  paper  were  naught  but  paper  when 
they  lay  against  my  selfish  heart.  When  the  children  see 
these  gif ties  on  the  tree  and  when  they  know  they  are  from 
their  mother,  who  earned  the  money  for  them,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  this  thing  we  call  money  will  he  not  next  my 
heart,  but  in  my  heart  because  it  has  been  put  to  its  right 
use.   And  this  I  take  it  is  giving  it  true  life,  isn't  it? " 

Adrien  answered  him  impulsively,  earnestly: 

"By  all  that's  holy,  McQuade — I  say  this  reverently — 
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you  help  me  more  than  I  can  help  you.  You've  hit  it? 
this  stuff, "  under  the  starlight  he  held  up  the  bits  of  paper, 
"has  true  life  only  when  it  brings  joy  and  help  to  others 
— that's  my  father's  creed, "  he  added,  as  if  speaking  this 
thought  to  himself  and  not  to  Donald  McQuade.  He 
smiled  as  he  looked  again  at  his  friend.  "I  can  see  that 
now  as  well  as  you,  but  it  took  you  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion for  cataract." 

"You  tell  Miss  Boncoeur  this  for  me,  won't  you?  Tell 
her  all  about  my  wife,  Jean,  and  the  money.  I  can  never 
do  it.  And  I  wish  you  would  tell  her  that  what  she  has 
been  to  me  and  mine  she  will  never  know,  because  I  can 
find  no  words  to  tell  it.  But  Hetty  Shedd — I  can  tell  her. 
Why,  lad,"  he  was  so  deeply  in  earnest  that,  without  real- 
izing it,  he  spoke  with  simple  eloquence,  "your  cousin, 
Miss  Boncoeur,  and  Hetty  Shedd  are  as  far  apart  in  most 
things  as  the  North  Pcle  is  from  the  South — you  know 
what  I  mean;  but  the  gold  of  their  true  hearts  is  the  same, 
twenty-four  carats  every  time." 

"I'll  tell  her,  McQuade.  I  counted  on  your  hiring  her, 
all  of  you,  when  I  asked  her  to  come." 

"Like  her,"  he  repeated,  "like  her — that's  a  poor  word 
for  me  to  use,  lad.  I  only  wish  the  woman  I  loved,  and  love, 
could  have  known  her,  just  to  tell  her  in  her  own  good  way 
what  I  feel  to  her.  Take  my  word  for  it,  lad,  the  two 
women  would  pick  each  other  out  among  a  thousand;  I 
can  read  the  signs.  You  tell  her,  too,  that  what  she  does 
for  my  children  she  does  for  their  mother  and  me,  for,  after 
all,  the  children  of  love,  like  ours,  are  just  *  pieces'  of  Jean's 
heart  and  mine." 

"I  will  tell  her,  McQuade." 

Donald  McQuade  spoke  abruptly,  but  cheerfully: 

"Get  your  lines  out  on  Christmas,  you  and  Miss  Bon- 
coeur. You  are  a  whole  team  and  a  half,  as  John  McHarg 
says  of  his  wife  and  Hetty  Shedd  when  the  two  of  them 
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start  something  new.    In  your  cabin  it  shall  be,  but  sec 

to  it  that  your  spruce  tree  is  big  enough  for  lots  of  '  fixings , 

— Miss  Boncoeur  will  know." 

He  started  down  the  track,  calling  over  his  shoulder, 

"I've  kept  you  too  long  from  her  already,  lad." 
Adrien's  merry  voice  came  back  to  McQuade: 
"No  apology  needed  from  you.  But  if  it  had  been  any 

other  man  I'd  have  forced  him  to  make  me  a  handsome 

one." 

Donald  McQuade  pondered  that  speech  as  he  walked 
rapidly  back  to  his  cabin  and,  understanding  the  significance 
of  it  at  last,  his  heart,  instead  of  longer  contracting  with 
his  grief,  suddenly  expanded  in  anticipation  of  Bunker 
Powers'  future  happiness.  A  careless  word  from  Julie  at 
supper  enlightened  him  as  to  his  further  proceeding.  Julie 
informed  them  that  Judy  McHarg  said  at  school  her  mother 
and  Mrs.  Shedd  were  going  to  hold  a  meeting  up  at  her 
house  that  night  about  something  very  private. 

Donald  reasoned  that  if  this  were  so  Hetty  would  prob- 
ably not  yet  have  returned  from  Mrs.  McHarg's.  If  he 
could  head  her  off  from  the  cabin  for  an  extra  hour,  he  would 
be  doing  his  young  friend  a  personal  favor.  And  what 
would  he  not  do  for  him? 

This  thought  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  walked  rapidly  up  the  track,  past  Hetty 
Shedd's  cabi'n — with  a  sudden,  sick  longing  upon  him  for 
the  joys  he  had  known  with  his  wife — on  to  the  siding  and, 
turning  to  the  left,  up  along  the  road  through  the  gorge. 
He  had  gone  but  a  little  way  when  he  saw  her  sturdy  form 
coming  down,  lantern  in  hand.  He  spoke  to  her  from  a 
distance: 

"It's  only  me,  Don  McQuade."  * 

"Land's  sakes,  what's  the  matter,  Donald?" 

"Nothing,  Hetty,  nothing  to  worry  about." 

She  hurried  down  the  slope. 
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"Be  careful;  don't  trip,  Hetty,"  he  called,  and  waited. 
In  a  moment  she  joined  him. 

"Well,"  she  said  breathless,  "I  got  a  jolt  that  time, 
Donald.    I  sure  thought  something  was  up." 

"Nothing  but  something  pleasant  this  time.  Julie  said 
you  were  up  at  Mrs.  McHarg's,  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  just  the  time  for  me  to  come  up  and  meet  you.  I've 
just  been  talking  with  Mr.  Powers  about  something  we  had 
planned  for  the  children  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
time  to  talk  it  over  with  you— outside  the  house,  you  know. 
I  always  notice  my  children's  ears,  grow  longer  and  sharper 
just  before  Christmas." 

Hetty  Shedd  was  all  attention.  .  .  . 

When  the  cabin  came  in  sight  and  Mrs.  Shedd  saw  the 
light  beaming  so  brightly  from  the  kitchen,  she  interrupted 
the  flood  of  her  own  approval  for  Christmas  plans  by 

saving:  . 

"I'd  better  just  step  in,  Donald,  and  tell  Miss  Bunker 
that  I  won't  be  gone  but  just  a  few  minutes." 

Donald  McQuade  laid  a  hand  on  her  arm,  to  her  surprise 
an  arresting  hand.  .  . 

"No,  you  don't,  Hetty,  not  to-night.  Mr.  Powers  is  m 
there.  They're  young,  let's  leave  them  alone."  Upon 
hearing  which  Hetty  Shedd  for  once  found  no  words  to 
express  what  she  was  thinking. 

Softly  the  two  went  by  the  cabin,  at  McQuade's  sugges- 
tion walking  on  the  sleepers  that  the  crunching  of  the  gravel 
beneath  their  feet  might  not  warn  the  two  inmates  of  their 
passing.  J 

"They  might  suspect  if  they  heard  us  that  we  planned  it, 
said  McQuade  when  they  were  beyond  hearing  distance. 

Hetty  Shedd  sniffed.   "Suspect  nothing." 

"But  they  could  hear  us,  Hetty." 

"Hear  nothing,"  she  snorted.  "Haven't  you  cut  your 
wisdom  teeth  yet,  Donald  McQuade?" 
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"I  thought  I  had,  Hetty/'  he  answered  meekly. 
"Well,  then,  ain't  you  seen  it?" 
"Seen  what?" 
"Seen  what  I  see." 

He  held  off  a  little,  trying  to  draw  her  out.  "Men  and 
women  don't  always  see  things  alike,  you  know." 

"Humph!  They  see  alike  all  right,"  she  remarked  dryly, 
"when  they're  both  looking  through  the  same  spectacles." 
She  grew  sarcastic.  "I  s'pose  you  ain't  heard  of  rose- 
colored  ones,  have  you,  Donald?" 

"Yes,  I  have."  In  the  dark  he  smiled  at  the  visions  of 
joy  and  love  which  had  been  his  with  Jean  Kempsey. 

"Well,  then,  all  I've  got  to  say,  you're  purblind."  She 
spoke  impatiently.  "I  ain't  no  patience  with  men  anyway." 

"Have  a  little  patience  with  me,  Hetty,  for  I  think— 
I  think,  I'm  not  sure,  I  see  what  you  see,  Hetty." 

"Oh,  Donald,"  there  was  a  note  of  suppressed  joy  in 
her  deep  voice,  "you  do  see  it  and  you've  been  just  drawing 
me  out;  that's  what  you've  been  doing." 

Which  accusation  Donald  McQuade  could  not  deny, 
Whereupon  Mrs.  Shedd's  tongue  was  loosened.  She  said 
anyone  could  see  with  half  an  eye  what  was  going  on. 

"He's  just  bound  up  in  her,"  she  declared. 

"How  about  her?" 

"Well,  I  just  don't  exactly  know  what  to  think.  It  looks 
pretty  one-sided  just  now." 

"But  she's  his  cousin,  you  know." 

"Cousin!  She's  nothing  but  a  second  cousin;  what's 
that?  She  told  me  her  father  was  uncle  to  Mr.  Powers' 
mother.  Seems  to  me  it's  kind  of  stretching  a  point  or 
cousins  there." 

They  were  at  McQuade's.  Before  entering  Hetty  Shedd 
laid  her  hand  on  McQuade's  arm. 

"I  ain't  going  to  stay  but  a  little  while,  Donald.  I'd 
like  to  stay  till  midnight  to  give  them  a  chance,  but  you- 
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all  are  tired  and  need  to  get  to  bed."  They  entered  the 
cabin  together. 

"It's  bully  to  find  you  alone,  Celia."  Adrien  settled 
himself  in  Hetty  Shedd's  patchwork-cushioned  rocking 
chair  and  rocked  comfortably  back  and  forth,  the  very 
movement  expressing  the  man's  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  present  situation. 

Celia  looked  at  him  with  fun  in  her  eyes.  She  was  sitting 
by  the  table  that  the  lamplight  might  fall  on  a  pink  sweater 
she  was  knitting  for  Julie's  Christmas  gift. 

"It's  bullier  for  me,  Dreen.  I  haven't  had  but  one  good 
chance  since  I  came  for  a  regular,  old-time,  heart-to-heart 
talk  as  we  used  to  have  at  The  Hospice." 

"Same  here."  He  smiled,  content.  "Only  I  warn  you 
it's  going  to  be  'heartier'  to-night.  Where's  Hetty 
Shedd?" 

"Up  at  Mrs.  McHarg's;  they're  rousing  each  other's  en- 
thusiasm for  a  community  tree — first  time  they  had  heard 
of  one." 

''Gee,  that's  luck  for  us,  Celia.  How  can  I  head  her  off 
so  that  we  can  have  an  extra  hour?" 

"Oh,  Dreen,  just  as  I  think  you  are  a  great  grown-up 
man,  you  turn  all  boy  again.  Let  Hetty  Shedd  alone.  We 
will  enjoy  it  while  we  can." 

"Now,  Celia,  don't  make  any  mistake  about  me;  I  am 
grown-up  all  right." 

Celia  knew  he  was  in  earnest  and  answered  accordingly. 

"I  know  that  now,  Dreen.  I  get  a  fresh  reminder  every 
time  I  see  you.   I  know  the  men,  too,  feel  this." 

"I've  made  sure  they  should.  I  know  they're  curious 
about  me — just  who  I  am,  and  where  I  come  from,  and 
what  my  real  business  is  here;  and  I  took  care  from  the 
first  they  should  know  I  am  a  man,  and  grown-up  too.  I 
mean  to  tell  them  some  day  though." 
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"Dreen,  don't  you  want  to  smoke? " 

"No,  I  don't.  Why,  do  you  want  me  to?  You've  got 
something  up  your  sleeve  when  you  ask  me  that.  What 
is  it?" 

She  smiled  rather  provokingly  and  knit  one  row  across 
the  sweater  before  she  answered. 

"Well,  I  don't  know;  you  always  expand  more  when 
you're  smoking  and  are  more  ready  to  answer  my  ques- 
tions— intimate  ones,  I  mean." 

"Go  ahead,  the  more  intimate  the  better  to-night."  He 
emphasized  the  last  word. 

She  dropped  her  work,  and  folding  her  hands  on  it  looked 
up  at  him  demurely. 

"Didn't  you  really  care  for  Miriam?"  She  was  apt  to 
fire  solid  shot. 

"Yes,  lots;  why?" 

"Well,  I  thought  I'd  break  it  to  you;  she's  engaged.  I 
heard  to-day." 

"  Glad  of  it  too.  She  is  a  nice  girl.  Give  me  the  name  of 
the  man.  When  it's  time  for  the  wedding  I'll  send  them  a 
present." 

"Oh,  Dreen,  you  don't  realize  that  all  your  set  are 
dropping  off." 

"Let  'em  drop;  the  more  the  merrier." 

"But  you'll  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  Dreen,  you  surely 
will.  They're  such  nice  girls;  they're  making  splendid 
women." 

Adrien  rocked  a  little  harder. 

"Now,  look  here,  Celia,  don't  make  any  mistake  about 
my  not  being  married.  I'm  going  to  be  married  all  right, 
but  I'm  not  going  to  be  married  till  I  can  marry  the  woman 
I  love." 

"Oh,  Dreen,  and  it  has  got  as  far  as  that  and  I've  never 
known."  Her  voice  was  joyful.  "And  I  thought  you 
cared  for  Miriam  all  this  time." 
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"Didn't  intend  you  should  know  till  I  got  ready  to  have 
you." 

Celia  would  not  have  been  a  true  woman  had  she  not 
liked  his  masterful  way  of  saying  things. 

"  And  I  have  been  thinking  all  these  years  that  you  cared 
for  her." 

"But  I  did  care  for  her.  Great  Scott,  girl,  don't  you 
know  that  a  man  can  care  for  a  woman  without  wanting  to 
marry  her?" 

"Well,  I'm  beginning  to  find  it  out." 

Adrien  took  out  his  pipe  from  one  pocket  and  filled  it 
from  his  tobacco  pouch  which  he  took  from  the  other; 
struck  a  match  and  drew  strongly;  rose,  lifted  the  stove 
cover  and  dropped  in  the  match,  then  sat  down  again.  But 
he  rocked  no  longer.  He  spoke  between  puffs;  he  allowed 
himself  that  liberty  with  Celia. 

"Didn't  you  care  for  Dick?"  The  smoke  clouds  rose 
above  his  head;  he  was  puffing  vigorously. 

Celia  took  up  her  work  again.  A  slight  flush  mounted 
in  her  cheeks.  Adrien  had  never  broached  this  subject  to 
her.   She  answered  steadily: 

"Yes,  very  much.   I  love  Dick  dearly." 

"Why  didn't  you  marry  him  then?"  Adrien  drew  a 
long  breath  of  relief.  He  had  waited  two  years  and  a  half 
to  put  this  question.  He  was  not  going  to  make  any  move 
with  Celia  until  he  knew  just  how  matters  stood  between 
the  two.  In  loyalty  to  his  brother  it  was  his  duty  to  know 
this. 

"Dreen,  I  will  answer  you  as  I  answered  your  father  five 
months  ago:  I  did  not  love  him  as  a  woman  should  love  a 
man  if  she  is  to  marry  him." 

"Did  the  matter  of  cousinship  make  any  difference  in 
your  decision,  Celia?" 

"  No.  And  it  would  make  no  difference  if  I  really  loved  a 
man— all  experts  to  the  contrary,"  she  added  with  a  smile. 
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"Then  you  are  sure?"  He  questioned  her  further. 
"Yes,  I  am  sure." 

"Now  tell  me  one  thing  more,  Celia:  What  is  your  idea, 
or  ideal,  of  how  you  should  love  a  man  to  be  willing  to  marry 
him?" 

She  answered  with  noticeable  irritation,  "What  has  got 
into  you  to-night,  Dreen? " 

He  turned  and  looked  her  rather  coldly  in  the  eyes. 
"Nothing  but  what  has  been  in  for  a  long  while.  I  want 
this  matter  of  Dick's  settled,  and  youVe  settled  it  once 
and  for  all.  I  know  father  was  disappointed  though,  by 
what  he  wrote." 

Celia  did  not  answer.  She  was  heatfng  again  those  wist- 
ful words,  "Can  you  make  my  day-dream  come  true?" 

Adrien  was  watching  her  closely.  He  saw  the  corner  of 
her  mouth  twitch  a  little.  He  knew  the  sign  of  old;  it 
gave  warning  of  tears.  But  Celia  did  not  cry. 

"I'm  waiting  for  the  answer  to  my  question,  Celia." 

She  recognized  in  his  voice  the  old  insistence  that  always 
conquered  her  in  the  end,  even  when  she  was  a  child  older 
than  he  and  with  no  will  to  be  conquered.  She  hated  to 
show  Adrien  too  much  of  her  heart.  Celia  was  a  woman 
whose  way  was  to  keep  such  things  for  the  man  whom  she 
should  love.  But,  after  all,  it  was  Dreen  to  whom  she  was 
devoted  in  her  mothering  way,  and  whatever  she  might 
say  might  possibly  be  of  help  to  him  sometime.  She  looked 
him  straight  in  the  eyes,  both  frankly  and  earnestly. 

"I've  always  said  to  myself,  Dreen,  that  I  would  never 
marry  a  man  until  I  knew  I  just  couldn't  live  without  him." 
She  began  to  knit  rapidly.  "  Now  let's  change  the  subject," 
she  said  abruptly. 

"Agreed,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  bully  thing  to  be  with  you 
again  like  this,  Celia.  I  don't  believe  Hetty  Shedd  will  be 
at  home  before  ten  o'clock.  We  have  a  half  hour  to  talk 
over  the  bulliest  thing  I've  known  yet:  McQuade's  agree- 
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able  to  our  having  a  Christmas  Tree  up  in  the  cabin,  just 
as  we  wanted  to;  he'll  be  there,  too,  with  his  children.  So 
you  and  Mrs.  Shedd  can  put  your  heads  together  now— 
supper,  tree,  'fixings'— McQuade  insists  on  plenty  of  them 
— gifties,  as  McQuade  says  again,  songs,  anything,  every- 
thing." 

Celia  started  to  her  feet,  the  knitting  fell  to  the  floor. 
:She  took  his  face  in  both  hands  and  gave  it  a  big  squeeze. 

"Oh,  Dreen,  you  make  me  so  happy,  happy  for  Mr. 
McQuade.  How  did  you  do  it?" 

"Oh,  we  understand  each  other."  And  that  was  all  she 
could  get  out  of  him,  all  that  he  would  tell  her.  But  he 
said  he  felt  he  could  not  be  denied  a  Christmas  with  her  up 
in  his  cabin.  "  For,"  his  tone  was  grave,  "  I  am  pretty  sure 
I  shall  not  be  here  next  year  for  anything  of  the  kind." 

"Not  be  here?"  she  echoed.  Her  face  lost  its  color. 
"Not  going,  Dreen— not  going—" 

"Yes,  Celia  dear."  He  spoke  quietly,  even  tenderly. 
I'm  going,  but  not  till  spring.  I  want  to  see  fair  play  over 
there  and  I  want  to  do  my  small  share  in  bringing  it  about. 
But  we  won't  talk  about  it."  He  spoke  decidedly. 

Then  the  tears  came.  She  put  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  he  comforted  her. 

When  she  was  again  calm,  he  took  from  his  pocket  the 
seven  dollars  McQuade  had  given  him. 

"It's  from  Donald  McQuade— he  is  a  whole  man.  I 
want  to  give  you  his  message  before  Hetty  Shedd  comes, 
his  special  message  to  you,  Celia." 

He  repeated  to  her,  almost  word  for  word,  that  message 
from  Donald  McQuade.  .  .  . 

Celia  Boncoeur  "kept  all  these  things  and  pondered  them 
in  her  heart." 


XXI 


The  mystery,  the  entrancing  mystery  of  Christmas  that 
children  create  for  themselves;  the  joy  of  making  gifts  in 
hard-won  secrecy  in  order  to  bestow  them  openly  in  the 
witching  candlelight  of  Christmas  Eve!  The  cabin  by  the 
river  was  full  of  it. 

Jean's  long  legs  and  arms  were  working  at  the  loom  with 
an  energy  that  threatened  dislocation;  for  had  she  not  to 
finish  the  blue  and  white  coverlet  that  Bunker  Powers 
asked  her,  in  the  now  far  away  spring  time,  to  make  for  him? 

"Be  sure  to  finish  it,  Jean,"  he  admonished  her  the  first 
of  December;  "it  is  to  be  a  Christmas  gift  for  some  one 
very  dear  to  me.'7  Afterwards  he  wondered  at  himself 
for  having  spoken  to  Jeanie  McQuade  so  freely. 

This  remark  put  the  girl  on  thought.  She  was  sure  it 
was  for  his.  cousin  and,  feeling  sure,  she  rebelled  inwardly 
against  fulfilling  his  request  although,  until  now,  the  work 
had  been  a  joy  into  which  she  wove  with  every  thread 
something  akin  to  worship.  But  Jean  promiseds  and  a 
promise  must  be  kept;  this  was  part  of  a  little  creed  her 
mother  taught  her.  She  was  still  ashamed  of  herself  for 
hating  Miss  Boncceur — for  what  she  did  not  know,  why 
she  did  not  understand.  To  be  sure,  it  was  only  now  and 
then  that  this  feeling  got  the  better  of  her;  for  the  rest,  she 
loved  her  dearly,  and  despised  herself  more  and  more  for 
failing  to  conquer  her  uncalled-for  prejudice.  In  conse- 
quence the  old  loom's  clickity -clack,  rick-rack  could  be  heard 
in  the  cabin  at  all  times  of  day. 

As  the  twenty-fourth  drew  near  the  children  were  in  a 
fever  of  excitement;  Jean  suppressing  hers  to  the  point 
that  she  was  almost  irritable;  Jim  continually  "on  the  go" 
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from  morning  to  night  with  only  a  stopover  for  meals. 
Both  Jean  and  Julie  failed,  either  by  prodding,  enticing, 
provoking,  coaxing,  bribing  or,  at  last,  by  bullying  to  make 
him  tell  them  his  plan.  It  was  maddening. 

Julie  marooned  herself  in  the  attic,  and  wrapped  in  one 
of  Celia's  thick  sweaters  copied  and  recopied,  in  order  to 
attain  perfection,  the  story  her  mother  wrote  for  Jean's 
birthday.  This  was  to  be  her  special  gift  to  Celia  Boncoeur. 
jean,  doing  penance  for  her  sin  of  hating  one  who  was  so 
lovable,  so  helpful,  so  much  to  them  all,  gave  ready  permis- 
sion to  her  sister  to  use  the  story  after  her  heart's  desire, 
with  the  addition  of  ten  cents  out  of  her  small  Christmas 
pocket-money  for  a  pink  ribbon.  The  little  book  was  to 
be  just  like  her  mother's,  ribbon  and  all. 

And  Donald  McQuade? 

The  sound  of  the  loom  wrung  his  heartstrings— remem- 
bering. But  he  rejoiced  in  his  children's  joy.  He  encouraged 
their  giving  in  every  way.  He  made  himself  the  safe  de- 
posit of  their  many  secrets.  He  was  dimly  conscious  of 
some  healing  influence  in  the  active  sharing  of  their  joys, 
and  moreover  fully  realized  that  his  heart  was  expanding 
more  and  more  at  the  thought  of  Bunker  Powers'  future 
happiness. 

Neither  Adrien  nor  McQuade  saw  much  of  Celia  Boncoeur 
in  the  five  weeks  before  Christmas.  Her  hands  were  full; 
her  duties  numerous;  her  presence  wanted  in  many  a  home- 
not  for  illness,  indeed,  but  for  encouragement,  advice  and 
helpfulness  in  many  a  straitened  household.  The  women 
of  Wenby  soon  found  out  they  could  take  their  troubles  of 
heart  and  mind  to  the  new  nurse  as  well  as  their  children's 
ills. 

But  although  McQuade  saw  little  of  Mr.  Powers'  cousin 
he  was  daily  in  contact  with  his  young  friend,  and  his  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  what  Hetty  Shedd  called  a 
"one-sided  love  affair"  was  on  the  increase.    More  and 
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more  plainly  he  saw  during  their  long  working  hours  in  the 
mine  how  strong  a  hold— or  so  it  appeared  to  him— the 
affair  was  taking  upon  Bunker  Powers. 

McQuade  knew  nothing  of  Adrien's  decision  to  go 
over  seas  at  no  distant  date.  Celia  alone  knew  this;  and 
because  she  was  to  lose  him  for  awhile  in  this  cause  (her 
heart  constricted  at  the  thought),  her  manner  towards  him 
took  on  an  added  tenderness  which,  to  all  who  saw  its  ex- 
pression, was  misleading.  She,  however,  was  again  only 
mothering  him  in  her  heart  as  when  she  was  a  little  girl 
and  he  just  past  six.   x\drien  Powers  himself  was  misled. 

Mis.  Shedd  stated  tersely  to  Donald  McQuade  a  revised 
version  of  this  romance: 

"He's  winning  out,  Donald,  sure  as  you're  alive.  She's 
changed  a  sight." 

"I've  seen  it  too,  Hetty." 

"Mebbe  he'll  speak  up  about  Christmas  time,  Donald." 

u  If  he  does,  I  hope  the  gift  of  her  love  will  be  his." 

"Amen."  Mrs.  Shedd's  voice  was  vibrant  with  the 
anticipation  of  the  outcome  of  this  romance  and,  in  conse- 
quence, on  Christmas  Eve  her  eyes,  ears,  and  heart  were 
wide  open  to  receive  any  new  impression  which  might 
certify  to  her  the  truth  of  her  intuition. 

The  night  was  windless,  the  air  keen  with  frost.  When 
Adrien  heard  their  steps,  he  flung  wide  the  cabin  door  and 
ran  out  to  greet  in  his  own  hearty  fashion  the  enure  Mc- 
Quade family  and  Hetty  Shedd.  One  and  all  were  loaded 
with  bundles  and  each  jealous  to  handle  his  own.  Even 
Celia,  at  the  door  with  ready  welcome,  was  not  allowed  to 
touch  one  of  them. 

Both  candlelight  and  firelight  met  the  eyes  of  their 
guests.  The  room  was  softly  brilliant  with  both.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  hung  from  the  ceiling  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  cabin,  so  hiding  the  stove. 
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In  front  of  the  flag  stood  the  sturdy  little  spruce  tree, 

the  dark  green  pyramid  of  its  foliage  massed  against  its 
glowing  color.  Illumined  with  red  and  white  candles  and 
gay  with  Christmas  "fixings",  it  was  a  brave  sight  for  all 
eyes.  Fascinating  packages  in  papers,  red  and  white — 
three  of  them  labelled  "From  Mother' —hung  from  the 
strong  lower  branches;  and  on  the  floor,  all  about  the  Tree, 
lay  mysteriously  misshapen  larger  ones.  The  topmost 
branch,  a  little  spear-head  of  green,  bore  a  gilt  Star  on  its 
point.  Celia,  thinking  of  father  and  little  son — Donald 
McQuade  and  Donnie— dared  not  risk  the  usual  figure  of 
the  Christ  Child  in  that  place.  On  this  special  night  she 
wanted  to  spare  him  what  she  could. 

At  the  sight  of  Pat  Burke's  cabin  in  Christmas  dress, 
which  Hetty  Shedd  said  afterwards  would  have  warmed 
the  heart  of  a  stone,  the  children,  for  even  Jean  felt  very 
young,  almost  like  a  child  again  for  this  night,  were  filled 
with  delight  which  found  expression  in  oh'ing  and  ah'ing, 
in  guessing  and  chatter.  They  at  once  began  to  busy  them- 
selves in  placing  their  own  bundles  on  the  floor  beneath 
the  Tree  and  of  course  in  the  most  advantageous  position 
for  opening  them  quickly.  Trust  children  to  know  this 
trick  better  than  their  elders! 

Julie,  alone,  asked  Celia  to  put  one  tiny  package  on  the 
Tree. 

"My  giftie  to  you,"  she  whispered  that  the  others  might 
not  hear. 

"We'll  put  it  just  where  you  want  it,  dear." 
"Can  I  have  it  right  under  the  Star?" 
"Of  course  you  can."  Julie  was  still  holding  it  between 
her  hands. 

"Please  don't  look  at  what  I've  written  on  it  to  you  till 
we  have  our  presents,  will  you?" 
"Honor  bright,  I  won't." 

She  hung  it  beneath  the  Star —the  little  packet  of  not 
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more  than  six  ounces  weight, — Julie  meanwhile  watching 
her  face  and  enjoying  Celia's  apparent  struggle  to  attach 
the  package  to  the  branch  without  seeing  the  boldly  printed 
inscription  which,  without  effort,  she  could  have  read  from 
the  other  side  of  the  room. 

TO  MY 

DEAREST  LADY  GOODHEART 
FROM  HER  LOVING  FRIEND  JULIE  McQUADK 
DADDY  TOLD  ME  WHAT  BONCCEUR  MEANT 
XMAS,  1914. 

Later  when  the  packages  were  opened,  and  the  children 
were  silent  from  sheer  joy  of  possessing  various  articles 
they  had  openly  spoken  of  with  yearning,  but  with  little 
idea  they  would  ever  be  forthcoming,  Celia  took  time  to 
draw  Julie  apart  behind  the  great  flag,  where  none  could 
see,  to  thank  her  for  her  gift. 

"How  can  I  thank  you,  Julie  dear,  for  the  precious  story? 
I  shall  always  keep  it  as  one  of  my  best  gifts  and  richest 
treasures." 

"I'll  tell  you,"  Julie  whispered,  giving  Celia  a  hug;  "you 
can  read  it  to  us  before  we  go  home;  that  will  make  another 
present  from  you  besides  this—"  she  stroked  the  soft 
pink  sweater  of  Celia's  making;  "isn't  it  lovely?" 

"But,  Jtiiie,  will  your  father  be  willing  to  have  it  read 
just  to-night?" 

"Why  not  to-night?  Mother  used  to  say  Christmas 
was  the  best  time  for  reading  stories.  I  love  it;  Jim  and 
Jean  do  too.   But  I'll  ask  daddy." 

Before  Celia  could  prevent  she  was  off  to  her  father,  on 
his  knee,  and  her  arm  around  his  neck. 

"Daddy,  you,  you'd  love  to  hear  Miss  Boncoeur  read 
us  mother's  story,  wouldn't  yoa?    And  all  of  us  sitting 
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round  the  fire  so  cosy,  and  I  could  be  making  b'lieve  I  was 
the  little  Pine  Mountain  girl,  just  like  mother,  long  before 
she  got  her  crown  and  jewels,  you  know — that's  me  and 
Jim  and  Jean;  only  Jean  came  first." 

She  offered  this  explanation  to  Celia  and  Hetty  Shedd 
and  Adrien  who  were  fascinated  by  the  varying  changes 
of  her  expressive  face,  as  she  gave  play,  so  they  thought, 
to  her  vivid  imagination,  and  intensely  interested  in  not- 
ing the  different  inflections  of  her  voice.  This  "making 
b'lieve"  seemed  to  invest  her  with  a  double  personality. 

"Jim,  you  can  make  b'lieve  you're  father  when  he  was 
a  little  boy  in  a  deep,  deep  mine  in  England;  and  Mr.  Pow- 
ers can  play  he's  the  man  who  gave  him  the  twenty  dollars 
in  gold  pieces,  and  spoke  French,  and  helped  him  to  find 
that  other  country— that's  our  country,  isn't  it,  daddy?  " 

McQuade  could  only  nod  and  smile.  His  heart  was 
full.  He  welcomed  Julie's  chatter  for  it  gave  him  time  to 
gain  control  of  his  voice  before  answering  her  question. 

Seeing  both  nod  and  smile,  Julie  slipped  from  his  knee, 
and  skipping  across  the  room  saluted  the  flag  as  she  had 
been  taught  in  school.  Jean  and  Jim  sprang  to  their  feet 
at  the  same  moment  and  joined  her. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  for  their  elders:  the  soft  candle- 
light catching  on  Jean's  curly  golden  locks  made  a  nimbus 
about  her  head— "Like  the  Star,"  Adrien  said,  nudging 
McQuade  and  recalling  the  first  time  he  saw  Jean  standing 
beside  the  track  and  mistook  her  golden  crown  for  a  glint 
of  sunshine— Jim,  rigid  at  salute,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ban- 
ner; Julie,  small,  slight,  graceful,  standing  on  tiptoe  between 
the  two. 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  patriotism,  Donald  McQuade, 
Adrien  Powers,  Hetty  Shedd  and  Celia  Boncceur  rose  as 
one  and  in  their  turn,  much  to  the  children's  delight,  sa- 
luted, and  pledged  their  allegiance  in  the  well-known  words. 

McQuade,  turning  to  look  at  Adrien,  caught  an  expres- 
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sion  on  his  face  that  startled  and  amazed  him;  not  only 
that— it  made  him  for  the  moment  anxious,  but  why  he 
did  not  know. 

His  friend  was  looking  at  Celia,  and  Celia  at  Adrien. 

"  Saluting  each  other, "  as  McQuade  said  to  Hetty  Shedd 
on  the  way  home;  "but  I  don't  understand  it.  Do  you, 
Hetty?" 

"It  beats  me,  Donald.  I  give  Miss  Boncceur  up.  I  don't 
pretend  to  understand  her,  but  that  don't  hinder  my  lov- 
ing her  all  the  same.  I  'low  Mr.  Powers  feels  like  me. 
Time'll  tell." 

Julie  with  a  whirl  and  a  skip  was  at  Celia's  side  again. 

"You  will  read  it  now,  won't  you?"    She  coaxed. 

"I  wish  you  would,  Miss  Boncoeur."  McQuade  spoke 
in  a  low,  steady  voice,  and  in  a  tone  that  enforced  the  con- 
viction of  absolute  sincerity  upon  his  friends. 

Why,  then,  did  Celia  Boncoeur  hesitate? 

"Do,  Celia." 

It  was  Adrien  asking  a  favor  of  her.  She  could  not  re- 
fuse him.  The  others  seemed  aware  of  this  when  she  an- 
swered promptly: 

"Of  course  I  will,  Dreen— "  then  caught  up  her  words; 
she  realized  her  mistake. 

"That's  my  most  intimate  pet  name  for  my  cousin, 
Bunker,  Mr.  McQuade.  I've  been  trying  hard  to  call  him 
Bunker  ever  since  I've  been  in  Wenby — to  please  him," 
she  added;  "now  I'm  going  to  please  myself.  So  Dreen, 
you'll  have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Of  course  I  will  read 
it,  Mr.  McQuade.   You  all  honor  me  in  wishing  me  to." 

"Read  it  now,"  Julie  urged,  "and  let's  sit  round  the  fire 
and  make  b'lieve  we're  all  on  Pine  Mountain.  I  only  wish 
some  wild  cats  grew  round  here,  don't  you?" 

At  the  expression  of  this  cryptic  wish  both  Celia  and 
Adrien  laughed  aloud. 

"You'd  better  begin,  Miss  Boncoeur,  or  Julie  will  soon 
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have  mountain  lions  prowling  over  the  flat.  Come  h«re, 
Julie/'  said  McQuade.  But  Julie  shook  her  head. 

"I'm  going  to  stand  by  Miss  Boncoeur  while  she  reads 
my  story  and  hold  a  candle  for  her.  Perhaps  she  can't 
read  all  my  writing  and  111  have  to  help  her." 

They  gathered  round  the  hearth  that  was  bright  with 
firelight.  Adrien  handed  the  little  girl  a  lighted  candle  in 
a  short  wooden  socket.  Then  Jim  spoke  up: 

"Look  out  you  don't  spill  the  grease  on  her  dress,"  eying 
askance  the  lighted  candle. 

"Look  out  yourself,  Jimmy  McQuade,"  she  retorted. 
"Now  begin,  please,  Miss  Boncoeur." 

Celia  looked  at  the  few  sheets  of  paper  tied  with  pink 
ribbon. 

"I  hope  I  shall  do  justice  to  this,"  she  said  to  Adrien  who 
took  a  seat  beside  her.  He  had  told  her  McQuade's  story 
of  himself;  conscious  of  that  background  she  wanted  to 
do  justice  to  his  wife's. 

"I've  been  thinking  of  Jean  Kempsey  ever  since  I  come 
into  this  cabin;  and  I'm  glad  I  can  have  her  own  words 
right  here;  they  belong  here,"  Mrs.  Shedd  managed  to 
whisper  in  Celia's  ear  just  before  she  began. 

McQuade  sat  a  little  behind  the  others,  he  had  moved 
his  chair.  Celia  could  not  see  his  face.  But  the  flames 
leaped  and  illumined  for  her  the  eager  faces  of  his  children; 
showed  Adrien's  eyes  looking  at  her  with  unwonted  gravity 
and  thoughtfulness,  and  Hetty  Shedd's  homely  features 
thrown  into  bold  relief  against  the  stones  of  the  chimney. 

She  read  in  a  clear,  expressive  voice,  "Mother's  Story 
for  Daughter  Jean:" 


xxn 


i 

THE  PINE  MOUNTAIN  GIRL 

"Once  on  a  time  not  very  long  ago,  there  lived  in  a  log 
cabin  on  the  slope  of  Pine  Mountain  in  Kentucky  a  little 
girl  and  her  grandmother.  The  cabin  had  two  windows 
with  wooden  shutters  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  cold;  one 
looked  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Great  River;  the  other  up  to  the  mountain  into  thick, 
thick  woods.  A  well-worn  trail  led  through  these  woods  to 
a  small  settlement  of  five  cabins.  There  was  much  wild 
life  in  the  wilderness  behind  the  cabin  and  often  the  little 
girl  heard  the  cry  of  wild  cat  or  the  crack  of  a  hunter's 
rifle. 

"  Jean  was  raised  by  Grandmother  Kempsey.  She  taught 
her  to  weave  on  the  old  loom  and  make  cloth.  Jean  had 
only  one  dress  at  a  time;  it  was  made  like  a  meal  bag  with 
a  round  hole  for  her  head  and  two  for  her  arms.  When  that 
was  worn  out  Grandmother  Kempsey  wove  another.  For 
all  they  were  poor,  the  two  were  really  very  high  up  in  the 
world,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  and  three  hundred 
feet  above*  the  great  Valley. 

"  There  was  a  clearing  in  front  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
cabin.  The  soil  was  good.  They  raised  potatoes  and  vege- 
tables. They  grew  corn  and  enough  tobacco  for  granny's 
pipe.  Jean  picked  the  berries  in  their  season,  great  juicy 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  Grandmother  Kempsey  knew 
how  to  dry  these  for  their  winter  store. 

"Spring  and  summer  and  autumn  Jean  and  her  grand- 
mother worked  out  of  doors,  growing  and  harvesting  their 
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winter  store  of  food.  Grandmother  made  two  pouches  oi 
sacking  for  the  little  girl  and  tied  them  to  the  ends  of  a 
hempen  cord.  Jean  put  the  cord  over  her  shoulders  and 
then  went  forth  into  the  woods  like  a  squirrel.  She  brought 
home  her  pouches  full  of  hickory  nuts  and  chestnuts  and, 
like  a  squirrel,  stored  them  in  a  stone-walled  hole  in  the 
cabin  floor.  There  they  were  safe  from  all  kinds  of  sharp 
little  teeth— squirrels',  chipmunks',  from  snoopy-nosed  field 
mice  and  water-rats  near  the  brook  on  the  east  of  the 
cabin. 

"They  had  only  to  step  out  of  the  door  and  around  the 
cabin  and  they  were  in  the  wilderness.  There  they  chopped 
the  winter  supply  of  wood,  and  there  they  gathered  pine 
knots  with  which  to  light  the  cabin  on  winter  nights  when 
Grandmother  Kempsey  worked  at  the  old  loom.  Its 
clickity -clack,  rick-rack  was  a  joyful  sound  to  little  Jean 
and  many  a  night  she  fell  asleep  to  the  tune  of  it. 

"Two  rough  wooden  frames,  covered  with  a  kind  of 
coarse  sacking,  fastened  by  stout  pegs  between  the  logs 
of  the  cabin  walls,  served  them  for  beds,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  room;  Jean's  was  under  the  window  that 
looked  down  into  a  corner  of  the  beautiful  Great  River 
Valley. 

"Out  of  that  window  Jean  saw  skies  of  blue,  and  gold 
and  red,  or  pink  and  violet  and  purple;  and  a  host  of  stars, 
big  ones  and  little  ones,  twinkly  ones  and  some  that  did 
not  twinkle,  set  below  the  mountain  tops.  At  times  in  clear 
weather  she  saw  the  moon  wandering  along  the  Valley  and 
above  the  heights.  At  first  it  looked  like  the  little  reaping- 
hook  with  which  she  cut  the  corn,  and  later  it  looked  like  a 
big,  round  lantern  that  some  one  she  could  not  see  swung 
first  high,  then  low,  and  always  in  a  different  place,  to  light 
the  Valley  and  the  mountain  tops.  She  could  never  keep 
track  of  that  moon;  it  was  as  good  as  a  surprise  party  to 
Jean  every  time." 
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2 

HOW  JEAN  LEARNED  TO  READ 

"  Jean  knew  nothing  of  story  books. 

"  There  was  just  one  book  in  the  cabin.  It  was  old  and 
worn.  Jean  little  dreamed  of  the  treasure  that  was  waiting 
for  her  hidden  between  its  leather  covers.  It  belonged  to 
her  Grandfather  Kempsey  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War. 

"Grandmother  Kempsey's  father  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
Pine  Mountain  district,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  school  was 
never  heard  of  on  the  Mountain.  Grandmother  Kempsey 
told  Jean  she  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Life  was  hard 
in  the  wilderness  when  she  was  a  young  girl.  She  did  noth- 
ing but  weave,  fetch  and  carry,  dig  and  plant  and  hoe  and 
harvest  from  early  morning  till  night,  just  to  keep  life  going 
in  the  cabin  during  the  four  years  of  the  War.  She  was 
married  then  and  had  her  two  children. 

"But  she  said  her  father  could  read,  and  taught  her  to 
repeat  many  of  the  Psalms.  He  marked  them  all  for  her; 
she  knew  his  mark  and  by  it  she  could  find  the  places.  She 
showed  the  mark  to  Jean.  Many  a  night  the  old  grand- 
mother used  to  repeat  a  Psalm  in  a  curious  sing-song  of  her 
own.  Over  and  over  again  Jean  said  it  after  her  until  she 
learned  it  by  heart.  Then  by  her  father's  mark  the  grand- 
mother would  find  this  special  Psalm.  And  Jean,  saying  it 
over  very  slowly  with  small  forefinger  at  each  word,  made 
believe  she  could  read.  This  was  a  winter  evening's  joy 
when  Grandmother  Kempsey  was  busy  at  her  loom  weav- 
ing a  coverlet  by  the  light  of  a  pine  knot. 

"When,  lo  and  behold,  one  day  she  found  she  could  read 
without  even  knowing  the  letters ! 

"Little  by  little  she  could  repeat  all  Grandmother  Kemp- 
sey's Psalms,  and  after  learning  them  by  heart  read  them. 
Upon  this,  so  proud  she  was,  so  joyful,  that  she  began  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Book  and  struggled  day  after  day, 
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week  after  week,  month  in  and  month  out  to  get  an  idea  of 
what  the  words  were  saying  to  her. 

"  Grandmother  Kempsey  was  unlettered  but  not  ignorant. 
She  had  the  wisdom  of  the  woods.  She  knew  about  sim- 
ples; all  the  wholesome  learning  of  an  unworldly  heart,  that 
is  open  to  receive  the  secrets  Nature  tells  to  those  who  love 
her,  was  hers.  She  taught  her  little  granddaughter  much; 
but  of  the  Book  knowledge  she  could  teach  her  little  except 
by  telling  her  many,  many  of  its  stories  her  father  had  told 
to  her.  When,  after  painstaking  search  and  much  turning 
of  leaves,  Jean  found  one  of  these  stories  and  read  it  to  her 
grandmother  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  cabin  on  Pine 
Mountain.  Reading  thus,  little  by  little,  parts  of  the  Book, 
and  wondering  at  the  people  in  it,  she  began  very  soon  to 
dream  day-dreams  of  her  own  the  foundations  of  which 
were  laid  on  the  Book's  simple  words  so  full  of  color  and 
power. 

"Then  something  happened." 

3 

jean's  first  school  days 

"One  day,  when  Jean  was  twelve,  a  stranger  came  to  the 
cabin  up  the  trail  from  Five  Cabin  Settlement  a  mile  and 
a  half  away.  She  told  Grandmother  Kempsey  she  was 
going  to  have  a  little  school  for  the  summer  and  autumn  in  a 
cabin  at  the  Settlement.  Would  she  let  Jean  come?  It 
was  to  be  'without  money  and  without  price.' 

"Upon  hearing  which,  for  such  a  thing  was  never  heard 
of  before  on  the  Mountain,  Jean  ran  out  of  doors,  around 
the  comer  of  the  cabin  and  into  the  woods.  Kneeling  there 
she  prayed,  'pouring  out  her  soul'  she  called  it,  that  God 
would  answer  her  prayer  and  let  her  go  to  school. 

"She  heard  her  grandmother  calling  her  but  she  dared 
not  go  in.  A  second  time  she  heard  her  call: 
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"'  Come  in  this  minute,  Jean  Kempsey,  if  you  want  to  go 
to  school.' 

"  Whereupon  Jean  came  running  in  all  a- tremble  with  joy. 
The  stranger  told  her  she  must  be  there  at  ten  o'clock  with 
something  to  eat  for  her  nooning,  for  school  was  not  over 
till  three.    She  promised  to  come  soon  again  to  see  them. 

"That  mile  and  a  half  on  the  trail  meant  nothing  to  Jean 
Kempsey.  The  morning  and  afternoon  walks,  or  rather 
skips  for  she  fairly  danced  along,  were  her  delight;  nor  rain, 
nor  wind,  nor  hail,  nor  thunder  and  lightning  could  keep 
her  at  home.  • 

"The  whole  of  that  summer  was  brimful  of  joyful  sur- 
prises. Because  she  could  read  in  the  Book  she  could 
easily  read  in  other  books  which  the  teacher  gave  her — 
books  with  wonderful  pictures  and  the  best  of  stories. 
Later  she  had  a  map  and  by  means  of  it  began  to  travel  all 
over  her  own  country. 

"Of  course  she  had  her  troubles;  all  of  us  do.  Her  biggest 
were  the  multiplication  tables.  'They  act  like  devils/  she 
told  her  grandmother.  But  although  she  hated  them  with 
a  righteous  hatred  she  kept  fighting  them  with  all  her  might, 
pegging  away  at  tasks  too  hard  for  her  because  she  had  set 
them  for  herself.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  she  knew  her 
tables  by  heart.  She  used  for  her  counters  chestnuts  that 
Grandmother  Kempsey  strung  on  stout  yarn. 

"But  the  great  trouble  of  all  came  upon  her  suddenly. 
In  the  early  spring  Grandmother  Kempsey  sickened  and 
died.  Jean  was  left  alone,  her  day-dreams  all  turned  into  a 
nightmare  of  loneliness  and  dread  as  to  what  might  happen 
to  her. 

"A  family  at  the  Settlement,  who  had  known  and  loved 
Jean  as  a  baby,  so  pitied  her  that,  poor  as  they  were,  they 
took  her  into  their  already  crowded  mountain  cabin.  They 
told  her  they  would  keep  her  until  the  teacher  came  again 
from  the  far  away  city;  that  would  be  in  June. 
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"Grandmother  Kempsey's  cabin  at  the  head  of  the  trail 

was  closed. 

"For  the  next  four  months  Jean  thought  about  what 
was  to  become  of  her;  thought  until  her  head,  which  had 
never  known  an  ache,  spun  round  and  round  and  she  lost 
her  appetite. 

"Jean,  however,  was  very  rich  in  ideas  and  when  she 
couldn't  eat  anything  she  fed  herself  on  these. 

"One  day  a  bright  one  showed  her,  in  part,  the  way  out 
of  her  trouble. 

"With  the  coming  of  spring  Jean  grew  more  and  more 
homesick  for  her  cabin  on  the  trail.  She  was  told  that  it 
and  all  it  held— and  little  enough  it  was— was  hers  now. 
When  the  teacher  came  she  polished  up  her  bright  idea,  took 
courage,  and  asked  her  the  first  thing  if  she  would  live  with 
her  during  the  summer  and  keep  school  in  her  cabin — an 
invitation  the  good  woman  was  glad  enough  to  accept,  for 
the  Settlement  cabins  were  always  overcrowded  with  grand- 
parents, parents,  children,  dogs  and  early  spring  chickens. 

"Up  the  trail,  day  after  day,  came  all  the  children  from 
the  Five  Cabin  Settlement.  They  learned  their  lessons 
out  of  doors  in  the  fine  summer  weather,  and  that  year  the 
weather  was  fine  six  days  out  of  seven. 

"Now  and  then  the  teacher  joined  wrhat  she  called  Jean's 
class  in  'wood  lore':  that  wisdom  of  the  woods  her  Grand- 
mother Kempsey  had  taught  Jean  little  by  little  from  the 
time  the  child  was  six  years  old.  During  this  lesson  the 
children  sat  no  longer  in  the  cool,  shaded  clearing  behind 
the  house;  instead  they  roamed  the  woods  at  the  back  of  the 
cabin  and,  with  Jean  for  leader,  found  treasure  after  treasure 
hidden  in  their  depths.  They  were  such  treasures  as  only 
Jean  could  teach  them  how  to  find:  herbs  and  simples  for 
healing,  roots  and  nuts  for  the  staining  of  willow  baskets, 
and  different  kinds  of  bark  from  which  to  make  lovely  dyes 
for  coverlets. 
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"Jean  also  taught  the  children  her  own  special  way  of 
learning  the  multiplication  tables  by  means  of  Grandmother 
Kempsey's  strings  of  chestnuts.  The  children  learned  fast, 
so  fast!  They  liked  the  fun." 

4 

THE  FAIRY  GODMOTHER 

"Then  again  something  happened  of  which  Jean  could 
never  have  dreamed  because  she  had  never  known  the  like 
of  it  happening  to  any  one:  a  letter,  that  had  been  ten  days 
getting  up  the  mountain  from  Roxburgh  in  Kentucky, 
came  for  the  teacher.  She  read  the  letter  to  Jean  who 
understood  little  of  what  was  said  in  it  about  'interested 
women'  and  their  c Societies'  for  helping  girls  who  ' prom- 
ised well';  all  this  was  beyond  her.  Only  three  things, 
after  the  second  reading,  were  clear  to  her: 

"The  first,  that  a  lady  far  away  in  New  England  was 
going  to  clothe,  support,  and  pay  for  the  schooling  of  little 
Jean  Kempsey  for  five  years  at  the  Roxburgh  Academy. 
The  teacher  said  that  Jean  had  now  a  fairy  godmother  and 
explained  what  this  means. 

"The  second,  that  the  Fairy  Godmother  just  from  pure 
kindness  of  heart  wanted  to  help  a  little  girl,  who  had  no 
one  she  could  call  her  own  people,  to  a  place  of  her  own  in 
the  big  world  of  other  people. 

"The  third,  that  this  gift  was  hers  'without  money  and 
without  price',  and  that  in  return  for  it  she  had  only  to 
study  hard  and  write  to  the  Fairy  Godmother  twice  a  year 
to  tell  her  how  she  was  getting  on.  Oh,  how  Jean  loved 
that  Fairy  Godmother  for  what  she  was  about  to  do  for  her. 
That  night  after  dark,  when  the  October  moon  flooded  the 
mountainside  with  light,  she  went  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  kneeling  there  in  the  shadows  of  a  great  chestnut 
tree,  she  once  again  'poured  out  her  soul'  in  gratefulness 
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for  the  wonderful  gift  she  was  to  have  'without  money  and 
without  price.' 

"So  they  made  ready  to  go.  Jean  had  a  frock  of  hnsey 
she  had  woven  for  herself,  with  one  hole  for  her  head  and 
two  for  her  arms,  and  a  pair  of  worn  shoes  and  well-darned 
white  stockings  which  the  teacher  gave  her  from  her  own 
scanty  store. 

"Three  things  only  Jean  would  not  leave  behind  in  the 
cabin  on  the  trail:  the  leather-covered  Book— her  First 
Reader— the  old  loom,  and  a  blue  and  white  counterpane 
of  wonderful  pattern  and  weave  which  Grandmother 
Kempsey  treasured  because  her  own  mother  had  made  it 
and  from  it  she  could  pattern  other  coverlets. 

"So  with  Jean  they  went— the  old  loom,  the  blue  and 
white  counterpane,  and  the  leather-covered  Book;  and  to 
this  day  two  of  them  may  be  seen  in  a  certain  happy  home 
on  the  bank  of  the  Kanawha:  the  Book  on  the  shelf,  the 
loom  in  the  corner— but  her  grandmother's  treasure,  the 
whereabouts  of  that  to  this  very  hour  has  never  been 
known." 


jean's  crown  and  jewels 

"Only  one  sorrow  befell  Jean  during  the  five  years  in  the 
Academy  at  Roxburgh,  Kentucky;  five  years  and  but  one 
heartache.  It  was  a  good  record.  _  That  heartache  and  the 
tears  it  caused  came  about  in  this  wise: 

"Jean  liked  many  people.  She  loved  but  a  few.  She 
adored  but  one,  her  Fairy  Godmother.  Catch  Jean  Kemp- 
sey waiting  six  months  that  first  year  before  writing  to  her 
out  of  the  fulness  of  her  young  heart! 

"Hardly  three  months  had  passed  before  she  wrote,  with 
help,  to  the  Fairy  Godmother  that  she  was  going  to  be  a 
teacher  and  a  weaver,  too,  and  make  blue  and  white  cover- 
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lets  on  her  grandmother's  old  loom;  and  what  was  more  to 
the  point,  Jean  wrote  she  was  going  to  send  one  of  her  three 
treasures  as  a  gift  to  her — not  her  First  Reader,  the  leather- 
covered  Book,  not  the  loom — she  must  keep  that  in  order 
to  earn  something  for  herself — but  the  old  coverlet  woven 
by  her  grandmother's  mother.  And  with  it  she  sent  all 
the  love  of  her  heart.  And  away  both  of  them  went,  the 
letter  by  mail,  the  coverlet  by  express  to  a  far  away  little 
city  in  New  England  where  lived  the  dear  lady  Jean  adored. 

"To  this  first  letter  she  had  an  answer;  such  a  letter! 
Jean  laid  her  lips  to  each  page  as  she  read  it  with  the 
teacher's  help,  and  every  night  fell  asleep  with  it  in  her 
clasped  hands.  Put  upon  her  honor  Jean  could  not  have 
told  the  next  morning  whether  she  had  said  her  prayers  to 
the  Fairy  Godmother  or  God,  so  grateful  was  the  child  ior 
the  unexpected  happiness. 

"She  answered  that  letter,  but  there  came  no  reply. 
Month  after  month  Jean  waited  for  some  word;  none  came. 
There  came,  instead,  birds  of  ill  omen  shadowing  ell  Jean's 
happy  thoughts  with  the  dark  flapping  of  wings,  and  deafen- 
ing her  with  their  harsh  cries. 

"What  wonder  that  once  again,  while  Jean  waited,  her 
head  spun  round  and  round  from  long  thinking  about  what 
would  become  of  her  if  anything  should  happen  to  the 
Adored  One,  until  finally  she  lost  her  appetite? 

"After  six  months  the  word  came — at  last:  the  Fairy 
Godmother  was  dead.  But  with  that  word  there  came  a 
draft  from  the  Roxburgh  bank  for  the  full  payment  of  her 
four  remaining  years'  schooling  and  a  statement  that  the 
letter  writing  must  cease. 

"Although  such  a  request  hurt  Jean's  feelings  and 
touched  her  pride  she  always  felt  that  in  some  way,  some- 
how, the  dear  Fairy  Godmother  was  living  and  still  caring 
for  her  as  in  that  first  and  only  letter  she  had  said  she  cared. 

"But  because  her  pride  was  hurt,  her  ambition  to  be  some 
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one  and  somebody  was  roused  the  more.  She  worked  and 
studied  twice  as  hard  as  before  and,  between  dish-washing, 
and  sewing,  and  sweeping,  and  making  beds,  and  cooking, 
even  managed  to  weave  two  coverlets  like  Grandmother 
Kempsey's  treasure,  for  she  had  kept  the  'draft.'  Four 
years  were  filled  with  joyful  work,  the  making  of  friends 
both  among  her  mates  and  teachers,  with  fun  and  frolic. 
After  her  graduation  she  took  the  first  place  offered  her  in 
which  to  teach,  an  evening  school  for  men  and  boys  in  the 
mining  settlement  of  Wenby,  not  so  far  away  in  West 
Virginia. 

"  During  the  years  at  the  Academy  Jean  harvested  an- 
other crop  of  ideas;  now  she  began  to  sow  the  good  seed. 
She  put  her  pupils  to  work  in  her  First  Reader,  the  Book 
in  which  she  learned  to  read  and  much  more  besides.  The 
evening  school  grew  larger  and  larger. 

"One  night,  after  she  had  been  teaching  six  months, 
there  came  into  the  men's  class  a  new  hand,  a  young  miner 
about  nineteen  years  old.  He  did  not  sit  down  at  the  pine 
table  the  others  used  as  a  desk,  he  stood  in  the  doorway 
where  Jean,  looking  up,  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  He  was 
holding  his  cap  in  both  hands,  and  thinking  he  must  be  shy 
she  stopped  her  blackboard  work,  which  the  men  were 
copying,  and,  just  to  give  the  stranger  courage  by  her  wel- 
come, spoke  to  him: 

" 4  Won't  you  take  a  seat  with  the  men? ' 

" 'No,  thank  you,  I  won't  come  in  to-night.' 

"Whereupon  one  of  the  men,  who  was  apt  to  take  quick 
offence  at  little  things  and  prove  troublesome  when  least 
expected,  spoke  up  with  sharp  voice. 

"'You'd  better  come  in  if  you  know  what's  good  for 
yourself.  You  can't  come  here  just  to  look  at  Jean  Kemp- 
sey  teaching  us— we  be  men,  don't  you  see?' 

"Then— Jean  could  never  quite  tell  how  it  happened— 
there  was  a  sudden  rush  into  the  room,  like  one  of  the  great 
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winds  that  rising  on  the  flat  gets  sucked  into  the  gorge  with 
such  force  that  even-thing  swirls,  and  bends.,  and  flees  be- 
fore it.  She  saw  the  uprising  of  the  twenty  men,  she  heard 
horrid  scuffling,  and  the  sound  of  curses.  Jean,  watching 
with  startled  eyes,  saw  the  man  who  had  spoken  too  lightly, 
lifted  up,  his  body  twisted,  in  the  arms  of  the  new  hand 
who  strode  to  the  door,  and  threw  him  outside  with  the  ease 
of  a  man  tossing  a  bundle  from  his  back. 

"The  stranger  came  into  the  room;  he  went  up  to  Jean 
who  still  stood  at  the  blackboard,  terrified  by  the  sudden 
uproar  in  her  peaceful  schoolroom.  He  looked  her  straight 
in  the  eyes  and  said  in  a  voice  Jean  has  never  forgotten, 
so  gentle  it  was,  so  deep  and  true  and  manly: 

lt  k  Fm  sorry  I  frightened  you.  I  had  to  do  it.  My  name 
is  Donald  McQuade.  I  have  come  to  get  my  first  schooling 
with  you.  Please  get  on  with  your  work.  I  shall  see  you 
safe  home  to-night.7 

"Thereupon  Jean  sat  down;  her  knees  trembled  so  she 
could  stand  no  longer.  The  men  gathered  again  about  the 
table.  Donald  McQuade  took  the  vacant  seat  at  it  and 
leaning  his  arms  thereon,  gazed  steadily  at  his  teacher. 

"  But  Jean's  teaching  that  night  was  not  according  to  rule, 
for  the  good  reason  that  the  new  man  asked  such  eager  and 
pointed  questions — she  was  giving  a  lesson  in  geography — 
that  she  found  it  took  most  of  her  time  to  answer  them. 

"It  seemed  to  Jean  the  men  took  it  for  granted  that  this 
Donald  McQuade  was  able  to  take  care  of  himself  without 
any  other  man's  help— also,  to  take  care  of  her  who  up  to 
this  time  had  felt  herself  to  be  independent  of  any  one 
present— and  fully  equal  to  beating  the  men  on  their  own 
ground,  at  their  own  game  of  Twenty  Questions. 

"You  all  know  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  Pine  Moun- 
tain girl.  Jean,  then  nineteen  years  old,  when  she  looked 
that  night  into  the  young  miner's  eyes  knew  what  the  end 
would  be.  She  knew  this  stranger  would  in  time  crown  her 
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with  a  wife's  crown  wherein,  later,  would  be  set  the  jewels 
of  her  motherhood,  dear  daughter  Jean,  her  first,  then  Jim 
and  Julie. 

"  She  was  sure — but  why  she  was  sure  she  could  not  know 
— that  this  young  stranger,  coming  into  her  life  so  suddenly 
to  be  taught  the  little  she  knew,  would  never  go  out  of  it. 

"  Jean  and  Donald  were  married  a  year  afterwards. 

"No  queen  has  ever  been  more  truly  crowned,  no  queen 
ever  richer  in  the  things  of  life  that  really  make  life.  His 
love  made  her  queen  in  her  own  right.  His  love  for  her  is 
her  crown.  Her  love  for  him  is  her  Life.  Her  love  for  him 
is  his  stronghold  in  times  of  trouble.  His  love  for  her  has 
been  unto  her  like  a  fold  wherein  she  feels  always  cherished 
and  freed  from  fear  and  harm.  Sickness  and  heavy  cares 
have  come  upon  them;  for  a  year  poverty  straitened  them; 
but  always  Love  has  stayed  with  them  and  made  sunshine 
in  their  hearts.  Love  has  made  them  rich  beyond  the  power 
of  words;  it  has  made  true  Life  for  them  as  it  has  made 
Life  for  others. 

"So  the  last  is  the  best  of  all  the  rest. 

"Postscript.  Mother  read  a  little  story,  Jeanie  dear,  the 
day  before  her  graduation:  a  simple  story  by  a  great  writer. 

"It  was  about  a  poor  cobbler  who  lived  and  worked  in  a 
dark  city  basement  below  the  side-walk.  Long,  long  hours 
each  day  he  worked,  patiently  doing  the  best  that  was 
given  him  to  do  to  provide  for  his  own.  Yet  such  was  the 
spirit  of  love  in  which  he  toiled,  that  the  dark  basement  was 
filled  with  its  light— a  light  unseen  by  men  but  in  a  curious 
way  realized  by  them.  Such  was  the  fine  spirit  of  love  in 
which  this  poor  man  did  his  humble  work,  that  in  the  end 
it  came  to  be  known  to  one  and  another  of  the  passers-by 
overhead  that  God  Himself  dwelt  in  the  cobbler's  home, 
for  truly  'where  Love  is,  there  God  is  also.' 

"Dear  Jeanie,  may  every  birthday  bring  this  truth  nearer 
home  to  you  is  Mother's  dearest  wish." 
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"Where  Love  is,  there  God  is  also." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  in  the  cabin  on  the  flat, 
a  heavenly  silence  that  filled  each  heart  within  those  walls 
with  unspeakable  because  indefinable  joy.  .  .  . 

The  interplay  of  strong  emotional  forces  is  often  felt  in 
a  froup  of  friends,  or  among  members  of  the  same  family, 
either  as  a  powerful  stimulant  or  a  corresponding  depres- 
sant. Which  of  the  two  results  obtains,  depends  upon  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  each  of  the  contributing  human 
factors  of  that  force  finds  itself  at  the  given  time. 

The  curious  fact,  however,  is  that  the  general  psychic 
condition  engendered  by  the  interplay  of  such  forces  is 
rarely  understood  by  any  one  of  the  friendly,  or  family 
circle.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  another  fact:  in 
great  emotional  crises  the  individual  feels,  thinks,  even 
sees  along  the  line  of  his  own  greatest  desire,  not  another's. 

So  it  was  in  the  present  case.  This  momentary  silence 
in  the  cabin  seemed  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  trans- 
fused with  something  that  filled  and  satisfied  heart  and 
soul,  mind  and  body.  If  they  saw  through  tears,  no  one 
heeded.  Each,  indeed,  was  oblivious  of  the  other,  each 
marvelling  only  at  the  peace  within  himself. 

Celia  Boncceur's  face  grew  pale.  Yet  no  one  spoke  to 
her,  no  one  heeded  her.  No  one  knew,  she  herself  did  not 
know,  that  Love  passing  that  way  touched  her  soul  lightly 
with  unseen  power.  She  experienced  only  a  great  peace, 
a  feeling  of  being  cherished,  heartened,  warmed  through 
and  through.   Yet  no  color  tinged  her  cheeks. 

McQuade  looked  as  if  he  were  seeing  visions  that  fed 
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his  hungry  soul.  Apparently  he  was  listening  intently 
to  something  or  some  one.  He  saw  none  of  those  present. 

The  children,  in  their  own  way,  were  awed  into  silence 
by  what  they  knew  not.  Jean's  rapt  gaze  was  fixed  on  the 
Star.  Jim,  sitting  by  his  father,  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 
Julie,  who  had  stood  beside  Celia  during  the  reading  of 
the  story,  drew  close  to  her  and  put  an  arm  around  her 
neck. 

Hetty  Shedd,  alone  of  those  present,  took  note  in  the 
first  few  seconds  of  that  hush,  which  made  itself  felt  with 
such  power,  of  the  faces  of  the  two  men  and  the  woman 
who  were  so  dear  to  her.  Only  for  a  few  seconds  of  that 
minute,  however,  then  she,  too,  saw  nothing  more;  her 
eyes  filled  and  the  silence  wrought  its  own  with  her. 

Not  until  several  years  afterwards  did  she  venture  to 
speak  of  these  impressions  and  her  own  experience;  then 
she  spoke  of  it  together  with  these  three  friends. 

The  next  day  when  Mrs.  McHarg  asked  her  to  tell  about 
Christmas  in  the  cabin,  she  replied: 

"I  can't,  Judith,  no  more  than  if  I'd  been  in  heaven." 

And  Adrien  Powers? 

To  him  there  came  the  instant  conviction  that  his  own 
mother  was  there — with  him,  her  son.  It  was  more  than 
an  impression,  it  was  conviction;  it  was  real.  And,  assured 
of  reality,  he  suddenly  turned  to  the  door  to  look  with 
straining  eyes  for  the  vanishing  presence  of  Her  whom 
he  had  felt  near  him  for  the  space  of  a  heart-beat. 

Julie  broke  that  silence  of  a  minute,  a  silence  in  which 
time  for  the  others  was  not. 

"I  wish  you'd  be  my  fairy  godmother,  like  mother's." 

The  spell  was  broken,  perhaps  with  the  best  words  that 
could  break  it.  It  was  time.  Celia  summoning  to  her  aid 
all  her  powers  of  self-control  answered  in  her  usual  cheer- 
ful voice: 
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"The  very  thing  I've  wanted  to  be,  Julie,  for  the  last 
two  months,  but  I  didn't  like  to  ask  it.  " 

Julie  flung  both  arms  around  her  neck  and  kissed  her. 
"Oh,  but  I'm  glad!  Now  we  can  have  some  fun  together, 
can't  we?" 

"Lots  of  it.  I  hope." 

Celia  noted  that  it  was  with  effort  McQuade  roused  him-, 
self  to  speak. 

"It  seems  to  me,  Julie,  you're  asking  for  the  biggest 
Christmas  present  yet;  and  you're  not  bashful  about  ask- 
ing either." 

"  I'm  sure  I  have  the  biggest  one,  Mr.  McQuade. "  Celia 
unfolded  the  coverlet  that  lay  on  her  lap  and  spread  it  out 
before  her.  so  displaying  that  wonderful  pattern  in  old 
blue  on  dull  white.  She  looked  at  the  Christmas  card 
pinned  on  it  with  the  inscription,  in  Adrien's  writing, 
"From  Jean  and  Bunker." 

"'From  Jean  and  Dreen'  would  suit  me  better.  Give 
me  a  pencil,  Jim.  You  see  I'm  having  my  way."  She 
looked  meaningly  at  Adrien,  and  wrote  the  substitute 
for  Bunker. 

Jean  had  little  to  say  for  herself  this  Christmas  Eve. 
Celia  noticed  that  her  thanks  were  subdued,  but  her  face 
was  expressive  of  all  the  happiness  that  remained  unspoken. 

"'How  could  you  think  of  anything  so  beautiful  as  this 
for  me,  Jean?" 

"I  didn't  think  of  it,  Miss  Bunker,  it  was  Mr.  Powers, 
He  asked  me  last  spring  if  I  would  make  one.  He  didn't 
tell  me  it  was  for  you  till  about  a  month  ago.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  should  have  thought  of  it  myself. " 

Something  in  the  honesty  of  the  words  and  in  the  tone 
— an  indescribable  blend  of  pride  and  of  an  humbleness,  it 
seemed  almost  of  confession — arrested  Celia's  attention. 
Jean  puzzled  her  at  times. 

Sbe  was  standing  behind  her  father's  chair,  both  hands 
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on  his  shoulders,  as  if  protecting  him.  Her  face  at  that 
moment  was  turned  to  Adrien  who  was  laying  fresh  wood 
on  the  fire.  Her  look  was  one  of  open  adoration  for  her 
teacher  whose  gift  to  her  of  his  own  knowledge  she  knew 
to  be  beyond  price:  the  hours,  the  weeks,  the  months  of 
almost  continuous  instruction  in  the  things  of  which  other- 
wise she  might  have  remained  ignorant. 

Celia  found  no  ready  answer  for  her.  She  felt  an  over- 
whelming pity  for  this  girl  with  her  hopes,  her  ambitions, 
her  ideals,  all  as  yet  only  in  the  process  of  fulfilment.  What 
would  she  say  to  their  being  cut  short  by  Adrien's  going— 
and  so  soon?   How  would  it  affect  her? 

She  found  herself  looking  at  Jean  McQuade  in  a  new, 
thought-compelling  light,  but  she  spoke  happily: 

"Anyway,  Jean,  you  made  it;  that  is  the  main  thing— 
and  the  hours  you  have  spent  at  the  old  loom  doing  it!'* 
She  felt  the  texture  with  appreciative  touch.  "Just  one 
thread  at  a  time  all  these  months,  and  look  at  this  wonder- 
ful pattern.   I  am  not  going  to  try  to  thank  you." 

She  turned  to  Adrien,  "Do  tell  me,  Dreen,  how  you 
came  to  think  of  just  this.  You  didn't  know  I  care  for 
such  things." 

"I  must  be  as  honest  as  Jean,"  he  said;  his  face  wore 
the  same  grave,  thoughtful  look  that  troubled  his  friend. 
"Because  I  had  seen  one  very  like  it,  I  am  not  sure  it  has 
the  same  pattern.  But  it  belonged  to  my  mother,  and  I 
wanted  you  to  have  one  like  hers. " 

"I  never  knew  Aunt  Isobel  had  anything  like  this," 
she  exclaimed,  wondering  to  hear  him  mention  his  mother 
just  then  and  there. 

"I  never  saw  it  until  the  last  time  I  was  at  home;  Betty 
showed  it  to  me.  So  you  see  it  is  easily  accounted  for, 
but  to  Jeanie  belongs  all  the  credit  of  your  getting  it." 
He  spoke  abruptly  to  McQuade  as  if  to  dismiss  this  subject 
once  and  for  all. 
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"McQuade,  don't  think  me  too  curious,  but  I  shan't  be 
satisfied  till  I  have  asked  you  a  question  that  I've  been 
wanting  to  put  to  you  ever  since  I  first  met  you  that  day 
in  the  mine.  You  can  refuse  to  answer  it  of  course,  and  no 
offence  taken  either." 

"Go  ahead,  lad.  Out  with  it;  the  sooner  the  better." 
McQuade's  face  expressed  an  intense  interest  as  to  what 
might  be  forthcoming. 

"I  want  to  know  where  you  got  your  English— not  in 
England,  I'll  bet.  The  children,  of  course,  get  theirs  from 
you  and  their  mother,  the  little  story  is  proof  of  that,  but 
you — I  don't  understand  it;  it  bothers  me." 

Donald  McQuade  smiled. 

"  That's  easy  told,  Mr.  Powers.  I  was  brought  up  on  the 
Book.  What  I  am  and  what  I  know  I  owe  to  my  wife,  Jean." 

His  friends  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  His  face  was  so 
expressive  of  peace.  "Like  Uncle  Adrien's,"  Celia  told 
Adrien  afterwards. 

"She  taught  me  to  learn  parts  of  it  by  heart  and  to  read 
it  through  again  and  again.  I  could  read  a  little  when  I 
came  to  Wenby,  but  not  write.  I  was  good  at  figures — 
they  used  somehow  to  come  of  themselves.  But  my  wife 
put  me  through  my  best  paces  with  the  Book. 

"It  was  her  text  book  for  reading,  writing,  and  spelling. 
Jean  used  to  say  it  is  the  best  teacher  of  English  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  can  have — and  free  to  all.  She  made  it 
mine  for  fifteen  years— that  and  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

"After  I  had  satisfied  her  in  these  three  things,  reading, 
writing  and  spelling,  and  in  her  proud  love  for  me  she  was 
hard  to  satisfy,  we  used  to  read  it  together  for  the  history 
in  it,  'both  human  and  natural/  my  wife  used  to  say. 

"It  opened  so  many  doors,  Mr.  Powers,  to  my  simple 
ways  of  thinking  about  many  things;  and  through  those 
doors  I  could  enter  into  Jean's  ways  of  thinking  too,  and 
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share  all  my  thoughts  with  my  wife.  The  man  that  can 
do  that  Mr  Powers,  is  more  truly  married  than  the  man 
who  can't  open  the  doors  and  enter  into  the  deep  chambers 
of  life  with  his  mate. 

"Our  study  of  that  Book  opened  up  the  way  for  me 
to  understand  the  cries  of  anguish  in  it  It  showed 
me  how  vain  are  the  ways  of  men  when  they  think  to 
stand  alone  and  that  the  earth  turns  around  because  of 

th^t  opened  for  me  a  pathway  to  the  stars;  it  showed  me 
that  a  man  can  walk  in  the  darkness  of  night  unknowing 
that  he  has  lamps  of  the  universe  for  his  guide  just  as  in 
the  black  depths  of  life  there  are  glimpses  of  God  to  be  nact 
if  we  know  where  to  look  for  them. 

"I  know  from  this  Book  that  His  thoughts  are  not  my 
thoughts,  but  I  know  I  have  thoughts  of  Him  that  belong 
to  me,  Donald  McQuade,  and  to  no  other  man.  _ 

"My  wife  and  I  read  it  all  and  studied  it:  the  making 
of  peoples,  the  making  of  nations,  the  lives  of  leaders  of 
men,  of  prophets  and  seers,  of  their  kings,  their  captains 
and  their  hosts;  of  wars,  and  the  downfall,  or  so  it  seemed 
to  us,  piece  by  piece  of  all  Creation.  ,  , 

"We  read  of  the  wonders  of  this  little  earth  of  ours— 
how  it  was  <  turned  up  as  it  were  by  fire ' ;  how  it  was  flooded; 
the  mountains  moved  from  their  places;  the  sea  dried  up. 
My  wife  and  I  read  it  all.  And  because  I  worked  deep 
in  the  earth,  somehow  all  these  things  seemed  as  if  known 
and  near  to  me;  the  fire,  the  flooding,  the  moving  of  moun- 

"It  did  not  sound  strange  in  my  ears,  but  we  used  to 
wonder,  Jean  and  I,  why,  when  they  found  a  vein  for  the 
silver  and  the  gold,  they  never  found  our  coal.  I  suppose 
the  coal-forest  we  have  learned  about  from  your  books,  and 
our  diggings,  Mr.  Powers,  had  to  bide  our  time. 

He  wis  leaning  forward  a*  he  spoke  so  freely,  with  ease, 
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the  tone  of  his  voice  so  deep  and  tru*.  He  was  gazing  into 
the  fire.  The  flames  from  the  fresh  wood  leaped,  illumining 
his  face.  Neither  his  children  nor  his  friends  could  help 
looking  at  him.  With  the  last  words  he  straightened  him- 
self and  turned  to  Adrien;  there  was  a  look  of  deepest  affec- 
tion in  his  eyes. 

"But  I'm  talking  too  much  by  far,  lad.  You'll  be  weary- 
ing of  me,  and  my  children  will  be  thinking  daddy's  tongue 
is  loosened  this  Christmas  Eve  which  our  kind  friends  have 
made  so  beautiful  for  us,  eh  Jean?" 

"No,  father — no,  daddy — no,  dad — "  the  three  cried 
out  in  protest;  "tell  us  some  more." 

He  shook  his  head,  rose  quickly  and  going  to  the  cabin 
door  opened  it. 

"I'll  just  step  outside  to  look  at  the  stars;  I'll  be 
back  again  in  a  minute.  We  must  be  getting  home 
then." 

He  shut  the  door  behind  him.  It  seemed  to  the  others 
they  were  the  ones  shut  out.  The  children  looked  crest- 
fallen. 

"That's  like  Donald  McQuade,"  said  Mrs.  Shedd,  but 
why  she  did  not  explain. 

Without  a  word  Jean  and  Jim  made  a  dash  for  the  door, 
Julie  after  them.   They  ran  out  into  the  night,  calling: 

"Daddy — dad — father  dear,  where  are  you?" 

"Here,  kiddies,"  came  the  cheerful  answer  from  some- 
where near  the  pines  on  the  edge  of  the  gorge.  Then  six 
arms  held  him  close,  close;  and  being  thus  held,  he  whis- 
pered to  them  a  great  secret: 

"I  have  a  wonderful  giftie  in  my  pocket  for  Mr.  Powers, 
more  wonderful  than  any  you  can  possibly  dream  of." 

"Tell  us,  do,  do."  His  breath  was  fairly  squeezed  from 
his  body  by  the  encircling  arms. 

"Not  now,  not  now,  we  must  go  in.  I'll  tell  you  some- 
time, if  what  I  think  is  true." 
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Jean  groaned  "Won't  you  tell  us  now,  father? " 

"No;  you  must  promise  to  go  home  a  little  ahead  of  me 
with  Hetty  Shedd  and  Miss  Boncoeur.  I  will  give  the 
package  to  Mr.  Powers  and  leave  him  to  find  out  what  it 
is." 

They  promised,  perforce,  and  Donald  McQuade,  still 
encircled  with  the  six  young  arms,  his  steps  sorely  impeded 
by  the  six  feet,  was  returned  in  triumph  to  his  friends. 

The  children  blew  out  the  candles,  and  by  firelight  alone 
they  and  the  two  women  bade  Adrien  good  night. 

"We'll  be  up  early  to-morrow  morning,  Mr.  Powers,  to 
clean  up,"  were  Mrs.  Shedd's  parting  words. 

"Leave  everything  to  us,  Dreen  dear,"  Celia  whispered. 
"I  would  stay  now  to  help  out  but  I  have  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Darmock.  They're  expecting  the  stork  there  to-night  and 
I  have  promised  to  stay  with  her."  She  kissed  him  good 
night.  "We've  had  a  beautiful  Christmas,  haven't  we? 
Never  one  just  like  this  before." 

McQuade  handed  her  a  lantern. 

"I'll  follow  on  before  you  need  it,  but  you'd  better  take 
it.  I'm  going  to  have  a  last  word  with  Mr.  Powers.  You'll 
be  thinking  I  don't  know  what  a  last  word  is,  won't 
you?" 

But  Celia  made  no  reply.  The  lumps  in  her  throat  at 
the  sudden  thought  of  another  Christmas — and  perhaps 
no  Mr.  Powers  for  Donald  McQuade's  last  word,  no  Dreen 
for  her  to  kiss  good  night— made  speech  impossible  for  the 
moment. 

The  two  men  stood  in  the  doorway  listening  to  the  soft 
footfalls,  the  chatter  and  laughter.  Unknown  to  them  and 
by  prearrangement  with  Celia,  the  children  stopped  where 
the  road  began,  just  around  the  outcrop  of  rock  that  hid 
them  from  the  cabin,  and  sang  with  all  their  hearts  the 
first  verse  of  the  old  carol  they  had  learned  for  the  Com- 
munity Tree, 
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"  God  rest  you  merry,  gentlemen, 
Let  nothing  you  dismay, 
Remember  Christ  our  Saviour 
Was  born  on  Christmas  Day, 
To  save  us  all  from  Satan's  pow'r 
When  we  were  gone  astray; " 

Their  fresh  young  voices  rang  out  joyfully  in  the  still 
night.  They  gave  the  chorus  fortissimo,  putting  into  it 
all  the  remainder  of  their  unexpressed  joy  in  the  time,  its 
friends,  and  its  gifts, 

"  O  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy, 

Comfort  and  joy 

0  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy!" 

They  went  on  their  way  rejoicing  that  they  had  been 
able  to  surprise  both  their  father  and  Mr.  Powers. 

"Come  in,  McQuade,  for  a  smoke." 

"Not  to-night.  I  have  a  gift  for  you,  dear  lad.  My 
wife  prized  it  above  any  keepsake  she  ever  had.  I  feel 
it  belongs  to  you." 

He  took  from  his  breast  pocket  a  small  package  and 
pressed  it  into  Adrien's  hand. 

"A  gift  from  you  to  me?"  He  spoke  almost  doubtfully. 

"From  my  wife  through  me,  lad." 

"I  say,  McQuade—" 

But  Donald  McQuade  was  off  and  around  the  rocks  to 
join  the  others. 

Adrien  Powers  entered  the  cabin,  darkened  now  because 
there  was  no  longer  candlelight  and  the  fire  had  died  down. 
The  aroma  of  spruce  was  strong  in  the  room.  Leaving  the 
cabin  door  open  he  sat  down  before  the  hearth  in  the  dim 
emberlight,  the  package  still  in  his  hand. 

Thoughts  were  pressing  into  his  consciousness  demand- 
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ing  instant  attention.  He  wondered  what  spell  had  been 
wrought  upon  him  for  this  special  night.  He  was  still  under 
the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  experience  through 
which  he  passed  during  the  period  of  silence  after  the  closing 
words  of  the  little  story.  He  did  not  try  to  throw  it  off. 
He  did  not  know  that  he  even  wished  to  try.  Oh,  the  calm 
of  it,  the  indescribable  sense  of  well-being  of  heart,  mind, 
soul  and  body  that  was  his  under  the  influence  of  it! 

He  turned  to  look  again  at  the  cabin  door. 

Why  had  he  left  it  open?  The  air  in  the  room  was  fresh 
and  sweet.  Two  windows  open  during  the  evening  made 
provision  for  that.  Was  it  to  see  a  star  or  two  twinkling 
in  the  dark  blue?  Why  had  he  left  it  open? 

He  was  aware  suddenly  of  the  gift  in  his  hand.  The 
cabin  was  nearly  dark.  There  was  not  enough  light  to 
read  the  inscription.  He  lighted  the  stub  of  a  candle  in 
one  of  the  wooden  sockets.  By  its  light  he  read  the  writing 
on  the  package:  Jean's  Letter  from  her  Adored  One. 

His  hand  shook  slightly  as  he  undid  the  wrappings; 
from  fold  upon  fold  of  thin  paper  he  took  out  the  letter. 
Without  reading  it  he  turned  at  once  to  the  signature: 

Your  loving  friend, 

Isobel  Powers.  (Mrs.  Adrien  Powers.) 

He  sat  there  staring  at  his  mother's  writing,  not  thinking 
much  of  anything  so  far  as  he  knew;  wonderment  held  him. 

The  clock  struck  twelve.  He  roused  himself  to  read  the 
letter  once,  twice,  thrice.  Afterwards  he  put  it  in  his  breast 
pocket  for  safe  keeping,  covered  the  embers,  and  went 
out  into  the  night.  And  walking  so,  alone  in  the  still  dark- 
ness of  that  midnight  hour,  he  began  to  think.  He  thought 
to  some  purpose.  Life  showed  him  something  of  her  mys- 
terious ways  that  are  held  to  be  beyond  the  ken  of  men. 

Two  o'clock  found  him  in  the  cabin  again.  The  feeling 
of  that  beneficent  calm  was  still  with  him.  He  closed  one 
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of  the  unshuttered  windows.  He  lighted  a  fresh  candle 
and  set  it  in  that  window.  The  door  he  left  open.  Then 
drawing  up  his  cot  to  the  hearth,  he  rolled  himself  in  his 
blankets  and  fell  asleep. 

The  candle  in  the  window  was  still  burning  at  sunrise 
on  Christmas  Day,  1914. 

Bethlehem  in  Judaea,  Wenby  in  West  Virginia  and  nearly 
two  thousand  years  between;  yet  the  miracle  of  mother- 
hood remains  the  same;  neither  time  nor  place  can  change 
it.  And  in  the  mining  settlement  of  Wenby,  as  once  in 
an  ancient  hill-town  of  Judaea,  "it  came  upon  the  midnight 
clear  " — the  birth  of  a  firstborn. 

Celia  Boncoeur,  under  safe  escort  of  Owen  Darmock,  a 
happy  man  because  both  wife  and  son  "were  doing  well", 
entered  Mrs.  Shedd's  cabin  at  three  in  the  morning.  The 
kitchen  was  warm,  for  at  this  season  Mrs.  Shedd  kept  the 
fire  all  night  for  Celia's  sake.  The  door  of  her  room  stood 
open;  a  small  night  lamp  was  burning  by  her  bed;  it  looked 
comfortable  and  inviting  after  what  she  had  gone  through. 

A  childbirth,  at  which  she  assisted,  always  left  with  her 
an  aftermath  of  excitement.  The  facing  of  an  absolute 
fatality — either  life  or  death  for  mother  or  child,  or  both; 
the  birth-struggle  either  short  or  prolonged;  the  chances  of 
mishap  always  taken  in  bringing  a  life  upon  the  earth — 
all  combined  to  render  Celia  sleepless,  for  the  first  few 
hours  after  all  was  over,  her  brain  active,  her  perceptive 
faculty  vividly  keen. 

She  moved  the  rocking  chair  to  the  north  window, 
wrapped  a  steamer  rug  about  her,  blew  out  the  light 
and  sat  down.  She  was  glad  to  be  alone  with  herself,  her 
thoughts,  and  the  night. 

From  the  time  Adrien  gave  her  the  message  Donald 
McQuade  intended  for  her,  Celia  had  kept  certain  things 
and  "pondered  them  in  her  heart."    Although  she  saw 
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but  little  of  him  during  the  weeks  preceding  Christmas, 
she  found  her  thoughts  dwelling  on  him  with  an  insistence 
that  surprised  her;  on  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  his  strong 
personality,  his  life  hitherto— for  Adrien  had  told  her  his 
story— and  on  the  clarity  and  character  of  his  way  of  think- 
ing and  its  remarkable  expression. 

Only  recently,  at  the  men's  urgent  request,  he  was  called 
upon  in  an  open  meeting  of  their  weekly  class,  free  to  all 
the  men  and  women  in  Wenby  who  were  interested  in  their 
work,  to  give  a  digest  of  what  had  particularly  interested 
them  the  last  three  months  of  intensive  study. 

Celia  was  present.  She  knew  that  the  simple  exposition 
of  a  complex  subject,  which  he  called  "the  Black  Forest"— 
the  flora  of  the  coal  measures  lying  beneath  their  feet, 
might  well  be  the  envy  of  a  university  professor. 

And  to-night?  While  she  sat  with  the  mother  to  be,  and 
listened  to  her  man,  Owen  Darmock,  pacing  anxiously  back 
and  forth  in  the  adjoining  kitchen;  saw  him  go  out  on  the 
street  and,  returning  shortly,  come  into  the  room  to  in- 
quire if  all  was  going  well,  to  lay  a  tender  hand  on  his  wife's 
forehead  and  speak  to  her  words  of  cheer  while  his  heart 
was  weak  with  fear — even  then  and  there  something  of 
Donald  McQuade's  message  intruded,  "For,  after  all, 
children  of  love  like  ours  are  just  little  pieces  of  their 
mother's  and  father's  hearts." 

Oh,  it  was  true,  she  knew  it  to  be  true. 

She  looked  out  into  the  night.  The  river  was  blanketed 
with  mist.  The  stars  in  the  northwest  were  few.  She 
could  see  only  two  or  three,  softly  shining,  dilated,  setting 
behind  Hawk's  Nest. 

With  eyes  straining  into  the  darkness,  she  faced  the 
meaning  of  her  own  experience  during  that  pregnant  mo- 
ment of  silence  in  the  cabin;  then  and  there,  as  she  finished 
reading  Jean  Kempsey's  story,  the  last  words  of  which 
were  echoing  in  her  heart,  she  found  herself  longing,  with 
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an  emotional  intensity  that  produced  for  a  few  seconds  an 
unwonted  feeling  of  faintness,  to  be  loved  even  as  Jean 
McQuade  had  been. 

She  could  not  bear  the  night.  She  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  but  she  did  not  flinch  in  facing  the  truth  as  it 
was  showing  itself  to  her  here  and  now  in  the  light  of  that 
experience:  She  wanted  to  be  loved  as  Jean  McQuade  had 
been;  even  sor  not  otherwise,  and — by  this  man,  Donald 
McQuade,  and  no  other  on  earth. 

She  did  not  question.  She  knew  that  what  she  was  fac- 
ing was  Love,  that  Love  an  ideal  of  which  she  kept  always 
before  her  that  she  might  not  mistake  semblance  for  reality 
— and  so  mismate. 

She  was  realizing  now  that  Love  had  touched  her  at  last, 
for  she  was  yielding,  and  willingly,  heart  and  soul,  mind 
and  body  to  its  unseen  power. 

Her  heart  seemed  suddenly  to  be  overflowing  with  tender- 
ness for  this  man,  for  his  children;  with  pity  for  his  griefs, 
his  trials;  with  thankfulness  to  her  Creator  for  having 
made  her  woman,  born  for  just  this  she  was  experiencing. 
Celia  Boncoeur,  unafraid,  rejoicing,  gave  herself  up  wholly 
to  the  bliss  of  this  revelation. 

The  mists  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  are  cold  and  heavy 
in  the  winter  season.  Just  before  sunrise  they  beget  a 
chill  dampness  that  penetrates  to  one's  very  marrow. 

Celia  lifted  her  face  from  her  hands;  she  turned  to  the 
window. 

The  grey  dawn  of  December  was  lightening  the  dark 
valley.  The  grey  mists  on  the  river  were  heaving  and 
billowing.  Hawk's  Nest  stood  out  black,  forbidding, 
against  a  seemingly  Himalaya-high  cloud-wall  of  impene- 
trable darkness. 

She  shivered  with  the  chill  of  the  room,  and  at  the  thought 
of  the  other  truth  she  must  face. 
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Love  Donald  McQuade  she  must,  nor  would  she  have 
had  it  otherwise.  This  was  her  fate,  but  she  knew  that 
no  thought  of  her  as  his  wife  would  ever  enter  his  mind. 

His  love  was  given,  even  as  her  uncle  Adrien  Powers' 
was  given  to  Isobel  Boncoeur,  to  one  alone,  Jean  Kempsey, 
whom  by  her  own  testimony  he  had  crowned  with  his  love, 
and  set  within  that  crown  the  jewels  of  her  motherhood. 

But  her  own  love  for  him,  this  was  her  possession  to  the 
end.  No  one  could  take  it  from  her.  She  saw  it  all  before 
her:  the  sacrifice  of  her  future  motherhood  to  which  she 
had  looked  forward  with  joyful  anticipation;  her  life  jour- 
ney, in  a  way,  companionless;  her  true  nature  starved,  as  it 
were,  of  its  rightful  sustenance. 

She  knew  she  was  capable  of  loving  this  man  even  as 
Jean,  his  wife,  had  loved  him.  She  also  knew,  not  blinking 
the  hard  fact,  that  such  a  man  as  Donald  McQuade  could 
never  give  to  another  woman  such  love  as  he  had  felt  and 
still  felt  for  Jean  Kempsey.  Celia  Boncoeur  knew  she  could 
never  be  satisfied  with  less. 

Realizing  this  to  the  full,  she  looked  her  future,  such  as 
it  appeared  to  her  in  the  present,  squarely  in  the  face  on 
this  Christmas  morning. 

There  were  plenty  of  duties  awaiting  her.  She  would 
fulfil  them  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  She  would  do  for 
Donald  McQuade's  children  all  she  would  be  permitted  to 
do.  She  had  promised  Adrien  that  when  he  left  she  would 
take  over  his  work  with  Jeanie  McQuade  and  carry  it  on, 
modified  only  by  what  she  knew  to  be  essential  for  the 
girl's  training  and  early  entrance  into  some  normjal  school. 

She  would  end  her  own  work,  begun  here  so  satisfactorily 
to  herself  and  the  women  of  Wenby,  the  first  of  the  coming 
September.  Adrien  had  decided  to  leave  for  over  seas  in 
March,  two  months  earlier  than  he  had  planned  at  first. 
This  meant  he  would  be  in  Wenby  but  a  few  weeks  longer 
at  most.  After  leaving  Wenby  she  would  go  to  her  Uncle 
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Adrien  for  a  month  or  two  before  beginning  her  work  in 
Pennsylvania.  Only  the  night  before  she  had  taken  over 
Julie  for  her  godchild.  It  was  no  idle  promise  she  made  to 
the  little  girl  over  whom  her  marked  influence  was  already 
noted  by  McQuade.  his  other  two  children  and  his  friend, 
Yes,  there  was  plenty  of  work  ahead  of  her. 

Life  was  showing  another  face  to  Celia  Boncceur  this 
Christmas  morning;  she  was  meeting  it  bravely,  knowing 
that  the  power  of  loving,  the  greatest  of  Life's  gift  to  man 
or  woman,  had  been  bestowed  upon  her.  Her  understand- 
ing of  the  fact  that  the  next  greatest  gift,  Donald  McQuade's 
love,  would  never  be  hers  could  not  quench  her  happiness. 
Moreover,  she  knew  this  power  of  loving — how  she  knew  it 
she  could  not  tell — to  be  the  supreme  test  of  Life,  as  the 
willingness  to  sacrifice  for  Love  is  the  supreme  test  of  Love. 


XXXV 


If  Mrs.  Shedd  was  puzzled  hitherto  by  Celia  Boncceur's 
personality  as  evidenced  in  her  manner  towards  Adrien, 
she  was  still  more  perplexed  that  morning  when  Celia 
appeared  at  breakfast  with  a  face  that  looked,  as  she  ex- 
pressed herself  afterwards  in  speaking  of  it  to  Donald  Mc- 
Quade,  "  Glorified  somehow." 

"Just  as  if,"  she  added  with  earnest  emphasis,  "she'd 
been  on  a  visit  all  night  to  the  New  Jerusalem  instead  of 
to  Mandy  Darmock's  to  help  her  born  her  first  baby.  You 
notice  her  yourself,  Donald,  and  you'll  see  I'm  right." 

McQuade  made  no  reply. 

"I  thought  mebbe  Mr.  Powers  had  give  her  a  hint  of 
how  things  stand  with  him  before  we  got  there  last  night. 
He  didn't  seem  quite  like  himself." 

"That's  true,  Hetty;  I  noticed  it.  I  missed  his  laugh." 

"And  she  was  as  white  as  a  sheet  when  she  finished  read- 
ing Jean's  story,  and  he  looking  as  if  he  was  trying  to  hold 
up  the  world  on  his  shoulders." 

"There's  something  on  his  mind,  Hetty,  but  I  don't 
know  what  it  is." 

"Time  will  tell,"  said  Mrs.  Shedd  and  had  to  rest  con- 
tent with  her  own  conclusions. 

Her  neighbor  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

Truly,  time  told  only  too  soon  for  the  peace  of  mind  of 
the  Wenbyans,  men  and  women. 

The  miners  knew  Bunker  Powers'  patriotism.  Most 
of  them  shared  this  feeling  with  him.  A  few,  not  sharing 
it,  found  no  courage  to  face  him  in  their  general  disgruntle- 
ment  with  everything  connected  with  the  United  States. 
All  knew  he  made  a  distinction  between  the  personal  govern- 
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ment  of  his  country,  its  methods  and  non-methods,  and 
his  Country,  the  land  he  loved:  its  seas  and  rivers,  its  broad 
prairies,  its  mountains,  its  forests,  its  coal  measures,  its 
marvellous  provision  for  men,  women,  and  children  to  live 
in  comfort  from  its  royal  abundance  provided  only  the 
hydra-headed  monster,  Greed,  could  be  downed.  And 
this  he  believed  could  be  brought  about  by  the  concerted 
power  of  its  millions  of  stout  hearts,  great  hearts,  true 
hearts  which  formed  the  majority  of  its  citizens.  This 
Land  he  would  permit  no  man  in  his  presence  to  malign 
with  impunity.  One  man  tried  it  out  with  him  in  Wenby, 
with  the  loss  of  two  front  teeth  and  the  consequent  gain 
of  an  everlasting  enlightenment  as  to  the  benefits  of  natu- 
ralization. 

He  believed  in  his  Country.  He  daily  pledged  his  alle- 
giance to  it.  He  was  ready  to  fight  for  it  if  necessary.  He 
would  give  his  life  to  save  it  from  destruction. 

"You  play  fair,  Dreen,  and  if  the  boys  don't  play  fair 
with  you,  fight  them  till  you  lick  them  into  playing  fair. 
They'll  respect  you  for  the  licking  in  the  end." 

This,  his  father's  advice,  he  had  made  part  of  his  pa- 
triotic creed.  While  in  Wenby  he  never  ceased  to  instil 
the  meaning  of  this  clause  of  his  creed  into  the  minds  of 
his  fellow  workers. 

As  the  flames  of  the  European  holocaust  mounted  higher 
and  higher,  spreading  far  and  wide  till  country  after  country 
succumbed  to  their  onslaught,  the  horror  that  was  befall- 
ing the  European  world  began  to  be  felt  by  the  men  of 
Wenby  as  a  personal  matter.  More  and  more  the  question 
was  being  discussed  among  them  of  their  own  country's 
entry  into  the  conflict — if  only  to  see  "fair  play"  as  they 
put  it. 

Adrien  himself  grew  impatient  to  take  a  hand,  and  made 
his  decision  to  leave  Wenby  in  February.  At  the  same 
time  he  decided  to  have  a  settlement  with  Celia  before 
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he  went;  the  time  was  now  come.  He  would  tell  Donald 
McQuade  that  he  was  to  leave  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  and  the  reason.    This  would  lighten  his  mind  of 

two  loads. 

He  chose  an  hour  when  they  were  together  drilling. 

"  McQuade,  we  men  know  a  thing  or  two  about  those 
coal  regions  in  Belgium  and  France — what  do  you  think 
of  all  this  prospective  mine  destruction?  How  will  it  leave 
all  those  people  who  have  been  dependent  on  our  kind  of 
work  for  their  living?  Ever  thought  about  this?  " 

"I've  thought  about  it  till  I'm  fair  heartsick.  Put  it 
to  us  right  here  in  Wenby— pillars  blown  up,  roofs  fallen 
in,  mines  flooded  or  fired,  machinery  smashed,  us  men  at 
the  front;  my  children,  I  should  not  know  where,  starv- 
ing, homeless— My  God,  it  takes  away  a  man's  faith  if  he's 
got  any,  just  to  think  of  it." 

"That's  just  how  I  feel;  only  I've  got  the  other  kind  of 
faith  that  when  we  once  get  through  with  'em,  this  whole- 
sale killing  business  is  going  to  be  done  away  with  once 
and  for  all.  And  with  me  this  faith  outweighs  the  loss  of 
the  other." 

"I  wish  I  had  it,  lad." 

"You'll  get  it,  McQuade,  somewhere,  somehow,  sure  as 
you're  living." 

McQuade  made  no  reply.  They  worked  for  a  while 
without  further  speech. 

Adrien  stopped  in  his  drilling  to  wipe  the  sweat  from 
his  eyes. 

"I  say,  McQuade — " 

"Yes,  lad. "  McQuade  stopped  work  to  look  at  his  friend. 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you  now,  I'm  going  over  next  month 
to  join  up  with  some  of  them.  I'm  going  to  try  to  do  my 
bit  to  make  'em  see  what  playing  fair  means— don't  think 
I  don't  know  how  little  it  is  though. " 

"'Many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle';  that's  good  old 
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Scotch.  It's  the  only  way  it  can  be  done.  But  you,  lad, 
— you—"   It  was  almost  a  groan. 

"Why  not  me,  McQuade?"  He  spoke  cheerily.  "Why 
not  every  man  who  lays  this  thing  to  heart?  Every  man 
white  or  black,  rich  or  poor,  married  or  single,  men  that 
have  good  red  blood  in  them.  I  tell  you  it's  going  to  be 
a  long  pull  and  an  awful  hard  pull,  but  if  we  all  pull  together 
we  needn't  worry.    Cheer  up,  man. " 

"When  do  you  go?" 

"In  about  two  weeks." 

"Two  weeks?"  He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Was  he 
counting  the  days,  the  hours  that  lay  between?  "Does 
your  cousin  know?" 

"  Yes,  I  told  her  two  months  ago." 

"She's  a  brave  woman;  she's  your  mate  in  that,  lad — 
your  mate.   Does  Jean  know?" 

"Only  you  and  Celia,  McQuade.  But  now  that  I've 
told  you,  I  don't  mind  who  knows  it." 

"I'll  tell  the  men.  They  don't  like  things  sprung  on 
them." 

"I  want  to  have  a  good  talk  with  you,  before  I  go,  about 
that  letter.  I  haven't  wanted  to  say  much  about  it  before. 
We've  been  a  good  deal  to  each  other,  McQuade,  ever 
since  we  first  met,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I've 
seen  into  some  things  since  I've  had  my  mother's  letter 
that  may  influence  your  future  and  mine,  and  bring  us  still 
nearer  together." 

"What  do  you  mean,  lad?"  McQuade  asked  anxiously. 
"You  look  as  if  you  had  a  will  to  make  ahead  of  you." 

Adrien  smiled.  "You're  a  good  mind-reader,  McQuade. 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  after  hearing  your  wife's  story 
and  reading  my  mother's  letter,  I  put  two  and  two  together 
— and  I  want  you  to  know  that  henceforth  Jeanie  is  my 
ward.  If  anything  should  happen  to  me  she  will  be  my 
father's.   He  and  I  understand  each  other.   I've  told  him 
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everything,  sent  him  the  letter  and  he  has  returned  it  to 
me.  Celia  would  like  to  look  out  for  Julie.  Of  course  I 
have  told  her  about  the  letter  and  my  plans;  she  approves 
of  everything,  and — " 

"Hold,  lad,  hold!"  McQuade's  voice  was  shaking,  his 
face  beneath  the  grime  showed  yellowish-white.  "For 
God's  sake,  let's  get  to  work — I  can't  hear  any  more." 

Donald  McQuade  turned  to  his  work  again.  Adrien 
Powers  went  on  with  the  drilling  which  he  knew  would 
be  his  last  in  the  Wenby  mine.  .  .  . 

Donald  McQuade  told  Jean  before  he  spoke  to  the 
men. 

There  was  a  large  war  map  tacked  to  the  kitchen  wall, 
a  special  newspaper  supplement.  By  means  of  it  Jean 
and  Jim  with  their  father's  and  Adrien's  help  had  been 
following  the  changes  in  the  battle  fronts.  The  three  were 
sitting  around  the  kitchen  table.  McQuade  was  looking 
through  his  daily  paper  but  not  reading.it;  Jean  was  study- 
ing, Jim  working  at  his  geometry. 

McQuade  laid  down  his  paper.  He  did  not  know  how 
to  break  to  them  this  news  of  Adrien's  going. 

"What  are  you  at  work  on,  Jean?" 

"My  French.  I  was  thinking  these  irregular  verbs  act 
just  like  mother's  multiplication  tables,  6  devils.'  You 
can't  depend  on  them;  they're  just  like  knot-grass  too; 
trip  you  up  when  you  feel  sure-footed,  but  I  like  it. " 

"I  daresay  Miss  Boncoeur  will  help  you  out  when — I 
mean,  if  Mr.  Powers  doesn't  keep  it  up. "  It  was  a  lame 
beginning  at  best  and  McQuade  knew  it. 

"Why,  has  Mr.  Powers  said  anything  about  giving  it 
up?"    There  was  resentment  in  her  voice. 

"Well,  yes,  he  has  to  me;  and  of  course  Miss  Boncoeur 
can—" 

"  Jean  interrupted  him.  "I  don't  see  why  'of  course  Miss 
Boncoeur.' "  Her  voice  was  sharp  and  petulant  with  rising 
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indignation.  "Why  can't  he  tell  me  himself  if  he's  getting 
tired  of  his  job  with  me?  " 

Her  father  looked  such  reproof  at  her  that  Jean  reddened 
and  lowered  her  eyelids. 

"Because  he's  going  away." 

In  Jim's  dark  eyes  a  sudden  light  leaped.  "Is  he  going 
to  the  war,  dad?  "  He  spoke  with  almost  breathless  eager- 
ness. 

"Yes,  he's  going  and  within  two  weeks." 

"Gee,  dad,  that's  great!"  He  fairly  shouted  in  his  ex- 
citement. "If  I  was  only  old  enough  I'd  go,  too." 

"I'm  thankful  you're  not  old  enough,  my  boy."  He 
turned  to  Jean  who  was  busying  herself  with  her  books. 

"Hasn't  my  daughter  anything  to  say  about  our  friend's 
leaving  us — no  word  from  you  who  owe  him  so  much?  I 
don't  understand  you,  Jean,"  he  spoke  sternly. 

She  rose  to  put  her  books  on  the  shelf;  with  her  back  to 
him  she  said  indifferently: 

"Of  course  if  I'd  known  he  was  going  I  wouldn't  have 
said  what  I  did  about  Miss  Boncceur,  but  I  can't  see 
the  need  of  her  teaching  me  French  just  because  he's 
going." 

"That  will  do,  Jean.  Let  me  tell  you  right  now  you  are 
never  again  to  speak  of  Miss  Boncoeur  like  that  in  my 
presence— I  won't  have  it.  Do  you  understand?  And,  if 
I  ever  hear  of  your  speaking  about  her  to  others  as  you  have 
spoken  just  now,  I  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  you,  al- 
though you  are  my  child — and  because  you  are  too." 

The  stern  voice,  harsh  words,  and  the  sterner  look,  which 
she  failed  to  see  for  she  still  kept  her  back  to  him,  the  un- 
faltering judgment  of  her  conduct  which,  although  Mc- 
Quade  could  not  know  it,  was  the  sudden  logical  outcome 
of  that  still  unconquered  and  unreasoning  hatred  of  Celia 
Boncoeur,  apparently  left  the  girl  unmoved. 

Jim  was  awed  by  his  father's  tone  and  words.   What  was 
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going  to  happen  when  he  spoke  so  to  Jeanie?  Never  before 
had  he  heard  anything  like  it  from  his  father's  lips. 

"  You'd  better  go  to  bed,  Jean."  Still  the  uncompromis- 
ing hardness  of  voice. 

Jean  McQuade  hearing  it  turned  squarely  about  and 
faced  her  father.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  color  in  her 
face;  her  eyes  were  wide  and  staring  as  if  not  seeing,  her 
whole  body  began  to  tremble  violently — 

McQuade  leaped  to  his  feet  and  got  his  arms  around  her 
just  in  time  to  save  her  from  falling. 

"Get  some  water,  quick,  Jim — " 

He  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  "  Speak  to  me,  Jeanie, 
—what  is  it?  Have  I  hurt  you  so?  Speak,  child,  speak— ' 

Jim  put  the  water  to  her  lips.  It  revived  her. 

"Til  be  all  right,  father,  in  a  minute,"  her  voice  was  not 
quite  steady,  "I— I  couldn't  bear  it." 

With  his  arms  still  around  her  Donald  McQuade  led  his 
daughter  to  the  old  armchair  and  sitting  down  took  her  on 
his  knees  and  into  his  arms.  The  girl  broke  into  convulsive 
sobbing,  her  face  hidden  on  her  father's  shoulder,  an  arm 
about  his  neck. 

Jim  walked  the  room  nervously.  He  had  never  seen 
Jeanie  give  way  like  this;  it  frightened  him. 

"  Jeanie,  dearie,  what  is  it?  Tell  father." 

But  no  word  was  forthcoming.  Jean  sobbed  out  her 
trouble,  but  she  never  told  it.  At  last,  when  apparently 
calm,  she  sat  upright  and,  seeing  Jim  hovering  awkwardly 
about  at  the  back  of  the  chair,  turned  to  him  her  reddened 
eyes. 

"If  ever  you  tell  anyone  you've  seen  me  crying,  James 
McQuade,  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

"I  don't  tell— on  girls,"  was  the  scornful  reply,  but  he 
was  immensely  relieved  to  see  his  sister  more  like  herself. 

She  kissed  her  father  with  more  than  customary  tender- 
ness. 
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"Good  night,  father,  I'm  all  right  now,  and  I  mean  to 
stay  right  too.  Good  night,  Jim,  I'm  going  to  bed.  Tell 
Julie  not  to  make  a  noise  when  she  comes  up;  my  head 
aches — French  verbs,  I  guess.'7 

Donald  McQuade  was  puzzled.  She  had  said  she  "could 
not  bear  it."  He  took  himself  to  task  for  his  harsh  words; 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  heard  them  from  him. 
No  wonder  it  upset  her,  and  what  had  she  not  done  for  him! 
He  set  himself  to  solve  this,  his  special  problem  in  femininity. 
But  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  had  found  no  satisfactory 
solution.  Jean's  conduct  and  speech,  while  wholly  ex- 
emplary, were  not  such  as  to  enlighten  him. 

He  reproved  himself  bitterly  for  the  evident  suffering  he 
had  caused  his  child.  He  was  forced  to  see  that  his  father- 
hood was  inefficient  for  this  young,  developing  life.  He 
was  realizing  more  and  more  fully  that  Jean  and  his  other 
children  needed  their  mother;  she,  alone,  of  all  others  would 
have  understood  his  elder  daughter.  He  wanted  her  confi- 
dence but  dared  not  ask  for  it,  fearing  she  would  withhold  it. 

During  the  next  week  Adrien  talked  freely  and  con- 
fidentially to  McQuade  of  his  future  plans  for  Jean. 

"Let  me  tell  her  about  them  in  my  own  way,  McQuade," 
he  said  one  day  during  the  last  week  in  Wenby,  the  lessons 
had  ceased  a  few  days  before;  "I  shall  speak  to  her  about 
it  just  before  I  go.  I  haven't  had  time  to  see  much  of  her 
lately — I  want  to  be  with  Celia  all  I  can." 

McQuade  nodded.  "I  understand,  lad.  I'm  thinking 
she'll  not  be  here  long  after  you  go." 

"She's  thinking  some  of  Pennsylvania.  She  had  planned 
to  go  there  first,  but  I  switched  her  off  and  got  her  to  come 
here.  By  the  way,  can't  we  put  in  a  little  time  right  now 
to  talk  over  your  plan  for  Pennsylvania?" 

"Yes;  the  children  are  ready  for  it.  Jim  wants  to  get 
into  a  technical  school  as  soon  as  he  can;  if  he  can't  he'll 
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go  to  work  in  the  breaker  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  that 
I  won't  have." 

"I  don't  blame  you  for  feeling  so.  Jim's  all  right  now 
but  a  growing  boy  doesn't  thrive  on  filling  his  lungs  with 
black  dust." 

"Miss  Boncoeur  says  Jean  will  be  ready  for  normal 
school  next  fall.  I  owe  it  to  both  of  the  children  to  make 
this  move." 

"I  can't  see  that  you're  making  any  mistake,  McQuade, 
there's  no  question  about  it;  the  advantages  are  many." 

When  McQuade  spoke  again  it  was  almost  as  if  to  him- 
self: 

"It  was  hard  to  decide.  I  have  to  leave  my  graves.  It's 
like  breaking  a  heartstring,  but  I  belong  to  life,  to  the 
living." 

He  looked  up  from  his  work.  "You  showed  me  this,  lad, 
and  I  think  my  wife  would  like  me  to  make  this  change  for 
the  sake  of  our  children.  I  shall  not  tell  them  till  after  you 
go.  Have  you  decided  what  train  you'll  take?" 

"The  night  express.  I  don't  want  any  to-do  over  my 
going,  you  know.  There's  nothing  to  make  a  fuss 
about." 

"The  men  have  set  tomorrow  night  for  the  talk  with  you. 
They  will  be  there  to  a  man;  the  cabin  won't  hold  them. 
The  foreman  told  McHarg  we  could  have  the  power  house; 
there's  room  there  and  it's  warm." 

"All  right,  I'll  be  there  at  seven  sharp." 

McQuade  smiled. 

"  We  hadn't  reckoned  with  the  women.  They  say  they're 
coming  anyway  even  if  we  don't  want  them;  and  you  know 
when  they  say  that,  they — " 

"Oh,  I  know  well  enough  they'll  have  their  way.  Let 
'em  come.  I've  nothing  to  tell  the  men  I  wouldn't  tell  the 
women." 

"I'll  tell  McHarg.   It'll  save  him  a  night's  sleep.  He 
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said  Judith  was  neither  to  have  nor  to  hold  since  she  found 
out  it  was  to  be  only  the  men's  meeting." 

"Well,  McHarg  can  sleep  in  peace  to-night — tell  him  so 
from  me." 

They  made  ready  to  quit  work.  It  was  Bunker  Powers' 
last  shift.  Together  they  left  Chamber  Number  15,  of  the 
Lost  Lake  Mine.  Together  they  went  through  the  low, 
dark  entries  to  the  "eye"  of  the  pit — the  bottom  of  the  deep 
shaft— and  were  hoisted  into  the  cold  of  a  February  night. 

A  heavy  snow,  unusual  in  the  region,  had  been  falling 
throughout  the  day.  It  was  falling  now,  but  lightly.  From 
out  of  the  depths  of  darkness  they  came  up  into  a  world  of 
white.  The  long  chute  and  its  trestle  work  lying  on  the 
slope  above  them  were  white  with  snow,  the  breaker  white, 
the  cars,  loaded  with  their  black  freight,  white;  the  road 
white,  the  evergreens  and  the  hill  slopes  white;  against  them 
the  roofs  of  the  cabins  were  merged  in  the  general  white- 
ness. 

From  darkness  to  light,  from  black  depths  to  heights 
mantled  with  purity. 

The  two  men  clasped  hands;  they  looked  their  fill. 


XXV 


The  miners  of  Wenby  through  their  spokesman,  John 
McHarg,  made  known  their  desire  to  meet  with  Bunker 
Powers,  and  to  have  a  talk  from  him  on  the  night  before 
he  was  to  leave.  So  soon  as  this  was  decided  upon  the 
women  of  Wenby  at  once  declared  their  intention  of  keep- 
ing company  with  their  husbands  and  brothers  on  this 
special  occasion,  and,  as  they  decreed,  so  it  was. 

The  power  house  was  well  lighted  and  well  filled  on  that 
last  night.  All  the  men  and  many  of  the  women  were 
there  as  well  as  Celia,  Jean  McQuade,  and  Hetty  Shedd. 
John  McHarg  as  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order  in  a 
few  words. 

''We've  come  here  to  see  Mr.  Powers  and  ask  him  to 
talk  to  us.  He  can  say  anything  he  wants  to  and  we'll 
back  him  up — " 

"You  bet  we  will" 

"Go  to  it,  Powers." 

"Hit  out  straight  from  the  shoulder,  man,  we  can  stand 
it—" 

McHarg  called  for  order.  Adrien  came  forward. 

He  was  standing  among  friends,  his  fellow  workers.  He 
did  not  know  at  the  moment  just  what  to  say;  for  the  life 
of  him  he  could  not  think  just  how  to  begin.  One  thing 
he  knew,  however:  they  were  still  curious  about  him — the 
idea  came,  he  followed  its  trail. 

"I  don't  mind  taking  a  crack  from  you  either,"  he  began. 

"That's  the  talk." 

It  was  John  McHarg  himself  who  spoke,  forgetting  in  his 
eagerness  of  approval  that  he  had  commanded  silence,  and 
thereby  bringing  forth  a  roar  of  laughter.  Adrien  went  on: 
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"I'd  like  to  tell  you  how  I  came  to  get  into  mining." 

The  men's  faces  were  expectant,  the  silence  absolute. 

He  told  them  of  his  home,  where  it  was:  among  the  high 
mountains  and  the  lake  region  of  far  away  New  Hampshire. 
He  described  the  view  from  the  porch  and  gave  them  some 
idea  of  the  topography  of  what  he  called  a  "coalless"  region. 

He  told  them  of  his  father,  his  business,  and  his  long 
record  of  no  strike  for  thirty  years.  He  told  them  of  his 
own  desire  to  aid  his  father  in  his  business  and  his  ambition 
to  work  up  through  all  grades  to  that  of  manager,  and 
how  they  were  thwarted.  Then  he  related,  in  detail,  the 
episodes  of  the  first  strike  and  the  occasion  for  it. 

The  silence  in  the  power  house  was  making  itself  felt. 
Celia  Boncoeur,  standing  by  Hetty  Shedd,  looked  across 
the  room  where  Jean  and  Jim  stood  together.  The  girl's 
face  was  a  study — the  look  on  it  not  to  be  interpreted  by 
Celia  or  any  other  woman.    Adrien  was  speaking  again. 

"Once  I  told  my  friend,  McQuade,  that  getting  kicked 
out  of  the  machine  shops  that  day  in  191 2  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  to  me  because  it  landed 
me  here  in  Wenby,  but — " 

He  paused  a  moment;  the  men  were  about  to  applaud. 
He  held  up  his  hand. 

"Don't  holler  till  I  get  through,  for  I  want  to  nail  this  in 
hard: — you  bet  I  didn't  see  it  in  this  light  three  years  ago. 

"I  was  sore  and  mad  clear  through;  mad  because  I  had 
looked  upon  myself  up  to  that  day  as  a  free  man  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  behind  me  as  the  founda- 
tion of  my  freedom.  I  thought  my  father  was  a  free  man, 
good  citizen  as  he  is;  I  found  through  my  experience,  that 
neither  my  father  nor  I  were  free  men  even  within  the 
law. 

"I  found  I  could  not  work  where,  when,  with  whom  I 
chose — giving  honest  work  for  my  wages — within  the  law; 
and  for  the  reason,  that  some  men,  whom  I  did  not  know, 
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had  placed  such  restrictions  upon  my  freedom  that  it 
amounted  to  their  saying  to  me  just  this: 

"'You  shall  not  work  in  the  way  you  want  to,  unless 
you  work  along  the  lines  we  say  you  must.' 

"My  father  could  not  run  his  own  business  in  his  own 
way  to  the  extent  of  having  me,  his  son,  work  in  his  own 
shops,  a  thing  that  all  through  my  college  years  I  had 
looked  forward  to  doing. 

"There's  a  range  of  mountains  twenty-five  hundred  feet 
high  just  behind  our  town.  It  is  known  as  Beaver  Tail 
Range.  Our  house,  The  Hospice— that's  Latin  for  refuge- 
is  on  the  shoulder  of  it.  I  went  up  there  that  night  to  the 
crest  of  that  range  and  I  stayed  two  hours,  trying  to  think 
this  thing  out.   There  was  nothing  doing  on  Beaver  Tail. 

"From  there  I  walked  down  into  the  town,  the  mad  in 
me  still  in  my  fists  and  in  the  top  of  my  head,  ready  to  fight 
any  man  who  should  speak  to  me  on  the  street,  and  there—" 

He  stopped  short. 

The  men  leaned  forward  in  their  eagerness.  They  were 
hearing  something  never  heard  by  them  heretofore;  direct 
speech,  after  direct  action,  from  the  Other  Man. 

Celia,  who  was  looking  at  him  fixedly,  read  his  thought, 
and  rightly,  he  told  her  afterwards.  He  was  questioning 
how  far  he  should  let  himself  go.  The  hesitation  was  but 
for  an  instant.  u 

"I  ran  across  a  little  girl,"  he  turned  to  McHarg,  a 
year  or  two  older  than  your  Judy.  She  told  me  her  father 
wanted  to  see  me.  He  was  and  is  one  of  my  father's  work- 
men; he  has  been  with  him  for  years,  one  of  his  <  steadies.' 
He  owns  his  home,  has  a  good  wife  and  three  children; 
an  alien  once,  he  has  for  many  years  been  a  citizen  of  our 
free  country. 

"I  met  him— and  I  didn't  knock  him  down  either;  I 
couldn't,  you  know,  for  his  little  girl  was  with  us."  Adrien 
smiled  and  the  men  got  the  point.  "I  heard  and  learned  a 
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thing  or  two  from  him,  and  he  heard  more  than  two  things 
from  me. 

"I  accused  him,  who  had  known  me  from  a  boy,  of  not 
standing  up  for  me  that  day  in  the  shops.  And  I  found  he 
was  not  free  any  more  than  I  and  my  father  were.  I'll 
give  you  his  answer,  word  for  word: 

"  I  said,  'Why  didn't  you  stand  by  me  to-day,  Svronsky?' 

"'Why?  Because  I  was  a  coward.  I  didn't  dare;  it 
might  have  cost  me  my  job  and,  so  help  me  God,  Mr. 
Powers,  that's  the  whole  truth.' 

"I  accused  him  of  not  being  a  free  man.  And  this  was 
his  answer, 

"'  You're  right.  I'm  not  a  free  man.  I  dare  not  be  a 
free  man,  dare  not  cut  loose  while  others  are  looking  to 
me  for  food,  for  help. 9 

"I  told  him  he  was  a  skilled  workman  and  could  get 
another  job  somewhere  and  he  answered, 

"'Ay,  sir,  that  sounds  all  right,  but  we  have  to  hold  on 
to  what  we  have,  not  to  what  we  think  we  can  get. ' 

"And  so  I  got  his  second  point;  he  was  not  free  through 
fear.  The  fear  of  loss  of  work  was  an  ever  present  one — 
no  work  through  prolonged  illness,  the  shutting  down 
through  strikes,  through  being  laid  off. 

"He,  too,  had  had  his  own  experience  when  he  was  very 
young,  he  and  his  girl  wife — his  first — in  a  bitter  winter — " 
Someone  interrupted  him. 

"Did his  wife  die?"  It  was  Owen  Darmock's  question- 
ing, anxious  voice  that  broke  the  hitherto  absolute  silence 
on  the  part  of  Adrien's  hearers. 

"Yes,  he  lost  her."  He  looked  at  Owen  Darmock  and 
spoke  as  if  addressing  him  personally. 

"You  see,  we  New  England  folks  are  obliged  in  winter 
time  to  look  at  things  from  a  different  angle  from  what 
you  folks  do  down  here,  or  up  north  in  the  anthracite  fields. 
Your  warmth,  that  makes  part  of  your  comfort,  is,  you 
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might  say,  right  at  your  own  doors.  It  is  sure;  there  is  no 
fear  for  it. 

"But  up  my  way,  in  New  England,  we  have  to  depend 
on  others  to  bring  it  to  us  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  rail 
or  water.  We  cannot  force  them  to  bring  it  either,  and  we 
never  know  when  we  shall  have  warmth  enough  because 
other  men,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  say  in  substance  to  us, 
'You  shan't  have  your  coal  unless  you  have  it  in  the  way 
we  say  you  may. ' 

"Just  put  this  to  yourselves. 

"If  you  could  see  the  suffering  of  men  under  the  strain 
of  waiting  to  buy  warmth,  the  wearing  anxiety  of  women 
for  their  aged  and  their  children,  the  children  playing  in 
the  cellars  where  a  bit  of  coal  mixed  with  shale  gives  light 
but  no  heat,  if  you  could  know  the  breakdown  of  the  weak— 
and  mark  you,  it  hits  all  round  with  us  up  north— when 
the  cold  means  fifteen  to  eighteen  below  zero  and  the  ground 
is  solid  five  feet  deep,  and  water  pipes  frozen;  if  you  could 
see  women  begging  day  after  day  at  the  coal-yards  in  a 
wind  that  cuts  like  a  knife— My  father  has  seen  these  things 
and  told  me. 

"Well,  you  have  women  of  your  own,  you  have  children 
of  your  own;  you  have  got  common  sense  and  plenty  of 
sympathy;  I  don't  need  to  say  more. 

"After  I  found  we  were  pretty  much  all  slaves  in  one 
way  or  another  to  some  one  thing  or  other,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  look  for  the  root  of  all  this  trouble.  I  knew  there 
must  be  a  root  to  it  or  it  wouldn't  bear  such  fruit.  And, 
as  I  told  McQuade,  knowing  that  roots  grow  in  the  earth, 
I  cleared  out  from  my  own  home  town  and  took  to  mining 
in  Pennsylvania  to  see  if  I  could  find  it." 

"Did  you  find  the  root,  Mr.  Powers?"  It  was  Jim  Mc- 
Quade speaking. 

"Not  a  root  exactly,  Jim,  but  a  rootlet.  Hold  on  a  min- 
ute longer  and  111  tell  you  about  it. 
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"After  two  years  in  the  hard  coal  fields  I  came  here  to 
try  out.  my  luck  in  the  soft  measures.  And  during  this 
last  year  the  rootlet  has  been  found  right  here  in  little 
Wenby. 

"Those  of  us  who  have  got  together  once  a  week  since 
last  May,  know  something  more  about  the  plants  that 
make  our  Black  Forest,  as  McQuade  calls  it,  than  we  did 
before.  We've  found  a  root  or  two  and  more  than  one 
stump.  We've  found  pieces  of  the  big  tree  ferns  and  once 
we've  seen— a  rare  thing  it  is  to  see— a  perfect  impression 
of  a  monster  frond  in  the  shale  and  sandstone.  We've  even 
found  a  piece  of  what  you  boys  call  mare's  tail,  a  reminder 
to  us  of  the  time  when  our  slender  foot-high  mare's  tail  of 
to-day  grew  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet. 

"All  this  has  made  us  think,  but  I  didn't  find  the  little 
rootlet  of  the  trouble  in  the  Lost  Lake  Mine.  I  found  it 
in  trying  to  put  myself  in  your  place. 

"I  have  been  three  years  now  in  the  coal  fields.  In  the 
anthracite  fields  I  was  thrown  with  men  and  women  of  at 
least  ten  nationalities  and  of  all  ages.  I  made  some  friends 
there,  not  of  our  race,  but  of  races  foreign  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  constitutional  freedom  as  laid  down  by  our 
forefathers.  I  had  an  inkling  then  in  Pennsylvania  that 
I  might  find  the  little  rootlet  there.  But  it  remained 
for  Wenby  to  find  it  for  me,  not  for  me  to  find  it  in 
Wenby. 

"  We  are  English  speaking,  you  and  I,  and  because  we 
have  the  same  speech  we  can  readily  understand  one 
another. 

"My  friend,  Svronsky,  with  whom  I  talked  that  night 
three  years  ago  in  my  home  town,  said  to  me  then: 

"'Let  me  tell  you  something,  Mr.  Powers.  May  be  I 
can  make  you  see  it  my  way,  though  they  do  say  the  man 
who  don't  have  to  work  at  day  labor  with  his  hands  for 
his  bed  and  bread  for  himself  and  those  he  loves,  can't 
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be  made  to  see  it— except  by  such  doings  as  went  on  to-day 
in  the  shops  because  of  you.' " 

With  an  earnestness  that  thrilled  every  man  and  woman 
present,  in  words  that  brought  home  to  them  the  sincerity, 
the  undeniable  truth  of  his  statement,  Adrien  Powers  went 
on  to  say  what  he  knew  must  be  said  to  satisfy  his  own 
conscience. 

"Men,  Svronsky  is  right.  With  my  best  effort,  I  cannot 
put  myself  in  such  a  man's  place,  nor  can  I  put  myself 
there  by  the  most  powerful  exercise  of  my  will;  not  in  the 
place  of  you  men  here;  not  in  the  place  of  any  man  who 
depends  for  the  livelihood  of  those  he  loves  on  the  daily 
labor  of  his  hands." 

The  silence  was  interrupted  by  a  sound  that  marred  it, 
It  was  as  if  every  man  and  woman  drew  in  a  long  breath 
and  held  it  in  suspense  of  what  might  come  next.  Adrien 
went  on: 

"Through  imagination,  through  sympathy— yes,  a  thou- 
sand times  yes— I  can  put  myself  in  Svronsky's  place,  but 
in  reality— No,  No,  because  I  cannot  know  how  it  feels 
to  have  nothing  but  the  wage  of  my  day  labor  behind  me— 

"I  have  something  of  my  own.  My  father  has  something. 
If  I  had  nothing  he  would  never  see  me  or  mine  want. 
Behind  my  life  there  is  a  bulwark  of  safety  in  him.  I  can- 
not experience  your  fear  because  I  cannot  be  placed  in 
your  circumstances  and— here  is  a  rootlet  of  this  trouble 
abroad  in  the  world— Wenby  has  found  it  for  me: 

"  No  man  or  woman  so  placed  as  I  am,  as  my  cousin  is, 
can  enter  into  the  actualities  of  your  lives." 

The  indrawn  breath  found  vent;  it  sounded  like  a  long 
sigh  given  forth  by  all  those  men  and  women  who  had 
listened  spellbound  to  his  words.  As  he  looked  into  their 
faces  he  saw  they  were  still  listening  as  if  expectant. 

To  relieve  this  tension  Adrien  spoke  in  the  familiar  tone 
of  daily  touch  and  go: 
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"I  take  it  I  have  given  you  a  reasonably  full  account  of 
myself,  and  I  think  it  is  high  time.  But  I  have  omitted 
one  important  item:  my  father's  name  is  Adrien  Powers. 
My  full  name  is  Adrien  Boncoeur  Powers;  I  dropped  my 
first  name  in  order  not  to  mix  up  my  father's  business  with 
my  mining  business — see?" 

The  men  saw.  Drawn  together  by  a  common  tie  they 
pressed  forward  to  grasp  his  hand;  to  ask  about  his  going; 
to  try  to  make  him  realize,  each  in  his  own  fashion — some- 
times wordless  but  expressive — that  they  were  sorry  to 
lose  him,  but  proud  to  know  he  wanted  to  see  "fair  play." 

Before  they  separated  John  McHarg  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Bunker  Powers  from  his  fellow  workmen  for 
having  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  them  the  blessing 
of  the  district  nurse,  his  cousin,  Miss  Celia  Boncoeur.  The 
motion  was  made,  seconded  at  one  and  the  same  time  by 
a  dozen  men,  and  put  to  vote  by  voice. 

The  response  was  a  whole-souled  "Ay"  that  shook  the 
power  house. 

In  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
meeting,  Adrien  managed  to  get  McQuade's  ear. 

"You  and  Jim  take  Celia  up  to  the  cabin,  will  you?  I'll 
see  Jean  home;  that  will  give  me  a  chance  to  say  what  I 
want  to — you  know — " 

McQuade  nodded. 

" — and  then  I'll  sprint  back  to  the  cabin  and  you  and 
Jim  can  go.  See  McQuade?" 
"Yes,  lad,  I  see." 

"And  get  McHarg  to  tell  his  wife  to  keep  Hetty  Shedd 
awhile,  and  that  you'll  drop  in  on  your  way  down  from  the 
cabin,  and  see  her  home.  You  understand?" 

"I  understand  well  enough.  I'll  see  that  Hetty  Shedd 
stays  up  at  McHarg's  with  me  till  eleven  thirty  sure,  so 
the  coast  will  be  clear.  It's  your  night,  lad,  it's  your  night," 
he  added. 
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"Cut  along,  Jim/'  said  Adrien  as  he  overtook  Jean  and 
her  brother  about  to  start  for  home.  "You  go  up  to  the 
cabin  with  my  cousin  and  your  father.  I'll  take  Jean 
home." 

Jim  was  off  at  the  word,  glad  of  the  release  and  the 
prospect  of  being  for  a  short  time  with  Celia  into  whose 
keeping  he  had  given  from  the  first  his  boy's  heart. 

"There  now,  Jean,  we'll  take  our  time  and  have  a  good 
talk  on  the  way  home.  I've  been  looking  forward  to  this 
ever  since  Christmas  Eve." 

If  Jean  was  taken  aback  at  this  statement  she  showed 
no  surprise,  but  apparently  accepted  his  escort  as  casually 
as  if  she  were  accustomed  to  it. 

"And  I'm  glad  I've  had  the  chance  to  know  who  you 
are  before  you  go — and  tell  you  so  too. 19 

She  spoke  with  her  usual  directness,  but  there  was  a 
certain  note  of  triumph  in  her  voice  noticeable  even  to 
Adrien  Powers  who  was  so  used  to  her  manner  of  speech, 

"We  all  thought  you  must  be  somebody — " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  somebody,  Jean?"  He  was 
curious  to  know  what  was  in  her  thoughts.  But  she  paid 
no  heed,  finishing  what  she  was  about  to  say  when  he  in- 
terrupted her: 

"Because  father  said,  last  April  when  he  told  me  there 
was  a  new  hand  taken  on,  that  you  were  different  from 
the  others." 

"He  did,  did  he?  Did  he  tell  you  how  I  looked?" 
Jean  laughed,  her  old  joyous  laugh  he  had  missed  for  the 
last  few  months. 

"You  don't  suppose  I  let  him  forget  that,  do  you?" 
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"I  don't  suppose  you  would  being  a  girl.  I  say,  Jean, 
describe  me  to  myself — I'm  curious  to  know  how  I  look 
to  your  father." 

She  parried.   "I  can  tell  you  what  father  said." 

"Go  ahead;  I  can  stand  it." 

"He  said  you  were  tall,  square  shouldered,  and  with  a 
square  jaw;  and  you  had  dark  eyes  that  laughed  when 
you  talked  and — and — "  she  snickered,  "a  nose  with  a 
will—" 

"A  nose  with  a  will,  eh?  what's  that?  Please  define." 

"Oh,  you'll  have  to  ask  father.  And  a  mouth  filled  with 
good  bread-crust  teeth — " 

"I've  never  heard  of  that  kind  before.  Anything  more?  " 

"He  said  your  hair  fitted  round  your  head  like  a  cap — " 

"Look  here,  Jean  McQuade,  I  don't  believe  your  father 
said  any  such  thing — " 

"He  did  too." 

"Well,  then  you  asked  him  the  kind  of  questions  to  make 
him  say  such  things,  'hair  fitting  my  head  like  a  cap.'" 
He  spoke  hi  disgust.  "What  in  thunder  did  he  mean? 
Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  color?" 

"Oh,  yes,  he  said  a  sort  of  tobacco  brown — " 

"Now,  look  here,  Jean,  I'll  have  no  more  s:ach  nonsense. 
You  tell  me,  honor  bright,  what  he  did  say." 

"I  am  telling  you,"  she  protested,  "honor  bright,  he 
said  such  things  and  just  as  they  are  too." 

"How 'do  you  know?" 

"Oh,  I  managed  to  get  a  dry  tobacco  leaf  from  old 
Granny  Darmock,  and  one  night  I  compared  it  with  your 
hair — of  course  behind  your  back.  You  were  in  the  old 
rocking  chair.  Nobody  but  father  saw  me;  it  made  him 
smile.   And  my  father  was  right:  it  just  matched." 

"Gosh,  that's  tough  on  me;  a  man  with  tobacco  brown 
hair  that  fits  his  head  like  a  cap,  and  a  nose  with  a  will. 
Anything  more — my  ears  for  instance?" 
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How  she  laughed;  it  did  him  good  to  hear  her.  She  made 
prompt  reply: 

"  Surely.  He  said  your  ears  were  close  to  your  nead 
and  a  good  size,  and  that  was  a  sign  you're  generous." 

"I  say,  Jean,  let's  change  the  subject.  This  special 
portrait  makes  me  feel  all  wuzzy  in  my  head."  _ 

"But  you  are  generous;  you've  proved  it,"  she  insisted, 
"giving  me  all  those  lessons  and  taking  so  much  time  to 

help  me."  . 

"I  wish  I  could  give  you  more,  Jean,  I  ve  never  enjoyed 
anything  more  in  my  life.  It  has  been  a  joy  to  teach  you 
the  little  I  know." 

"Little,"  she  repeated,  "little?  Mr.  Powers,  you  will 
never  know  what  it  means  to  me,  nor  what  you  have  given 
me.  It  means  almost  as  much  to  me  as  mother's  education 
meant  to  her— and  it  was  just  as  much  of  a  surprise  too.' 

Adrien  made  no  reply.  Their  footsteps  in  the  snow  gave 
Ao  sound.  The  sky  over  the  gorge  was  brilliant  with  stars. 
Involuntarily  he  put  his  hand  on  her  arm  to  detain  her; 
she  walked  well  and  rapidly.  . 

"Stop  a  moment,  Jean.  I  want  to  tell  you  something, 
and  I  want  to  tell  it  just  here." 

She  stopped  short,  facing  him,  her  eyes  were  wide  witfc 
wonder.  He  set  down  the  lantern  and  took  from  his  pocket 
the  precious  letter. 

"That  story,  that  lovely  story  you  let  Julie  give  to  my 
Cousin  Celia— you  remember,  Jean,  that  in  it  your  mother 
said  she  had  one  letter  from  the  Fairy  Godmother?" 
She  nodded,  staring  at  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
"This  is  the  letter."  He  gave  it  to  her. 
The  girl  looked  at  it,  not  yet  comprehending;  he  saw 
that.   He  was  glad  to  explain  to  her,  glad  to  speak  his 
mother's  name  to  Jean  McQuade. 

"It  is  my  mother's  letter  to  your  mother,  Jeame.  My 
mother  was  Isobel  Powers." 
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The  girl  did  not  speak.  She  was  looking  at  the  letter  in 
her  hand.  He  gave  her  time. 

"From  your  mother  to  my  mother/7  she  repeated  the 
words  mechanically.  "Then  you  are  the  son  of  mother's 
'Adored  One/  And  you  offered  to  help  me  without  know- 
ing that  your  mother  helped  mine?  " 

"That  is  the  case  as  it  stands,  Jean." 

He  had  taken  his  hand  from  her  arm.  Her  next  request 
puzzled  him.  He  took  up  the  lantern  he  had  set  down  in 
the  snow  and  lifted  it  to  the  level  of  her  face;  he  wanted  to 
see  it  more  clearly.  Her  eyes  were  shining  with  some  happy 
thought,  her  lips  smiling.  Her  hair  framed  her  face  in  its 
gold. 

"Mr.  Powers,  may  I  touch  you  once?" 

"Touch  me,"  he  repeated  puzzled,  "of  course  you  can; 
I'm  no  ghost  though;  I'm  flesh  and  blood." 

"May  I  lay  my  hand  on  your  hand  just  for  a  second?" 

He  laughed.  "For  a  minute,  if  you  like.  But  of  all  the 
riddle-pedlers  commend  me  to  you,  Jean  McQuade.  What 
do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean,"  she  spoke  with  her  old  time  gentleness,  lost 
these  last  months  because  of  the  feeling  towards  Celia 
Boncoeur,  "touch  your  flesh,  because — don't  you  see? — 
then  I  will  be  touching  your  mother." 

He  could  only  stare  at  her,  dumb,  not  yet  comprehend- 
ing. 

"Mother  told  me  once  that  father  said  all  us  children 
were  just  pieces  of  her  heart  and  his;  so,  don't  you  see,  oh, 
don't  you  see,"  her  tone  was  one  of  pleading,  "that  if  I  can 
touch  you,  I  am  really  touching  mother's  Fairy  Godmother? 
And  even  mother  couldn't  do  that." 

"Yes,  I  see."  He  could  say  no  more. 

Under  the  spell  wrought  upon  him  by  the  words  of  love's 
logic,  to  which  this  girl's  lips  gave  utterance,  he  had  nothing 
to  say.  He  made  no  movement.  He  stood  silent,  expectant. 
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"May  I?"   I  want  to  do  what  mother  would  have  liked 
to  do  and  couldn't." 

He  could  only  nod  assent. 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  laid  it  with  light,  fleeting 
pressure  on  his  that  held  the  lantern.  He  wondered  after- 
wards if  it  were  not  rather  a  snowflake  settling  only  for  a 
second  on  the  back  of  his  hand— that  touch  from  the  girl's 
open  palm. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  brightly,  "now  let's  get  home; 
it's  growing  awfully  cold." 

"And  I,  ass,  keeping  you  here  in  the  snow.  I  say,  Jean, 
you  don't  feel  chilly,  do  you?  "  He  asked  anxiously. 

"Chilly,  no;  only  my  hands  and  feet  are  cold.  I  left  a 
good  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove  and  we'll  walk  fast." 

"You'll  do  just  as  I  say,"  he  grumbled.^  "You'll  sprint 
with  me  from  here  to  the  cabin.  Hold  on  tight! " 

He  put  his  arm  through  hers  and,  holding  it  close  against 
his  side,  started  with  her  on  a  steady,  rapid  dog-trot  down 
the  gorge  to  the  siding  at  a  pace  to  warrant  a  good  circula- 
tion. 

The  kitchen  was  warm;  but  he  did  not  tarry,  inviting  as 
it  was. 

"I  can't  stop,  Jean;  I  must  get  back  to  Celia  for  my  last 
evening,  and  I  know  you  want  to  read  your  letter  all  by 
yourself.  But  three  things  I  want  to  say  to  you  alone— 
your  father  knows — now  listen: 

"You  are  never  to  worry  again  about  means  to  finish 
your  education.  My  mother  did  for  your  mother  what 
I'm  going  to  do  for  you— you  know  one  good  turn  deserves 
another;  and,  remember,  whatever  may  happen,  Jean—" 
her  face  lost  its  color— "you  will  be  provided  for  as  to 
your  education.  Your  father  knows  this,  I  have  told  him. 
Promise  me  you  will  not  worry." 

"I  promise  you." 

"Now  another  thing.   Celia  will  do  all  she  can,  in  the 
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way  of  substitute  for  me,  for  which  she  may  find  time.  I 
have  asked  her  to  do  this  and  she  has  assured  me  she  will." 
He  went  on  rather  lamely,  with  hesitancy;  he  felt  he  might 
be  on  ticklish  ground: 

"And,  Jean,  I, — I — well,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now,  I 
have  left  a  small  sum  with  her  for  your  fixings  and  things 
when  you  leave  here.  You  and  she  know  what  I  mean — ■ 
frilly  things,  you  know;  they  say  girls  like  to  have  them 
when  they're  thrown  in  with  a  lot  of  other  girls — I — hope 
it  won't  offend  you.  You  won't  refuse  it,  will  you?" 

"  Offend  me,  refuse  it?  Why  should  I?  Didn't  your 
mother  do  the  same  thing  for  mine;  give  her  schooling 
and  clothes?" 

He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"The  very  same,  Jeanie — bless  you,  dear  girl,"  he  added, 
wondering  how  long  she  could  pass  through  the  world  thus 
unspotted  by  it. 

"And  now  third  and  last:  I  shall  write  you  from  time  to 
time.   Promise  me  you  will  write  me  too." 

"Must  my  letters  be  half-yearly  ones  as  my  mother's 
were  to  her  godmother?" 

"I'm  in  dead  earnest,  Jean,  I  warn  you.  Half-yearly 
epistles  won't  satisfy  me,  only,  of  course  you're  not  to 
write  me  unless  you  feel  like  it — no  compulsion." 

"I  won't  promise  to  write  to  you  every  time  I  feel  like 
it,  but  I'll  write  to  you  often  enough;  I  promise  you 
this."  • 

"I  didn't  know  you  could  be  so  stingy-mean,  Jean.  You 
should  have  big  ears  like  mine;  but  I'm  satisfied,  you've 
promised.  So  good  luck,  Jeanie  McQuade,  I  must  be  off." 
He  looked  at  the  kitchen  clock.  "Nine- thirty  already.  By 
George,  how  time  goes!" 

He  held  out  his  hand.  She  gave  him  hers  readily,  frankly; 
there  was  a  firm,  hearty  clasp  on  the  part  of  each. 

"Keep  the  letter  for  me,  Jean — it  is  yours  and  mine  now; 
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we  own  it  together.  No  goodbyes  to-morrow,  please.  Good 
luck  again;  see  you  when  I  get  back — " 

He  was  off  and  sprinting  up  the  track  to  the  cabin  on  the 
flat. 

When  he  turned  from  the  road  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  he 
began  to  whistle — to  keep  up  his  courage  he  admitted  to 
himself. 

McQuade  heard  the  cheerful  note  and  with  Jim  started 
homewards.  They  met  him  by  the  outcrop  of  rock. 

"I'm  a  bit  late,  McQuade,  but  Jean  and  I  found  a  lot  of 
things  to  talk  over." 

"I'll  warrant  you  did,  lad.  Your  ears  must  have  burned; 
we  have  found  no  lack  of  chat  about  you.    Good  night." 

"Goodnight,  McQuade.   Good  night,  Jim." 

"I  liked  what  you  said  about  the  rootlet,  Mr.  Powers," 
said  the  boy.  "Miss  Boncceur  said  she  never  heard  you 
speak  that  way  before." 

"And  she  never  will  again,  Jim.  Once  said  with  me  is 
said  for  good  and  all.   Good  night." 

He  stood  for  a  moment  by  the  pines  on  the  edge  of  the 
gorge  to  look  at  the  cabin.  The  flare  and  flicker  of  wood 
flames,  crossing  and  recrossing,  lighted  the  unshuttered 
windows.  Celia  must  have  put  out  the  lamp  knowing  his 
love  for  firelight.  He  threw  back  his  shoulders,  mentally 
bracing  himself  to  meet  something,  he  did  not  know  what. 
It  was  in  his  nature  to  incline  to  facts,  facts  known  to  him 
to  have  been  proved  by  experience.  But  to-night— he  felt 
like  a  swimmer  who  tries  to  touch  bottom  and  fails.  In 
any  case  it  was  now  or  never  with  him. 

He  began  to  whistle  again.  The  door  was  open.  Celia 
called  to  him: 

"Oh,  Dreen,  I  thought  you  would  never  come."  As  he 
crossed  the  threshold  she  gave  him  a  generous  hug.  "I 
am  so  proud  of  you,  dear.  You  stood  up  so  to-night  for  all 
that  is  right  and  true.  Let  me  have  a  good  look  at  you." 
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She  held  him  off  at  arm's  length,  both  hands  on  his 
shoulders. 

"Is  it  really  you?  I  can  no  longer  find  in  this  man  the 
little  boy  I  held  on  my  lap.  How  I  wish  Uncle  Adrien  could 
have  heard  you." 

He  made  no  response.  She  put  up  her  hand  and  stroked 
his  temples. 

"You're  tired,  dear,  after  all  this  pother.  I'll  make  you 
a  cup  of  coffee;  then  we'll  sit  by  the  fire  and  you  needn't 
talk." 

"But  I  want  to  talk,"  he  spoke  obstinately,  "and  I 
don't  want  any  coffee,  Celia — not  to-night." 
"Just  as  you  say,  Dreen." 

She  drew  up  a  chair  to  the  hearth  for  herself  and  wisely 
left  him  alone.  She  knew  his  way  when  he  was  over- 
excited— and  it  was  his  last  night  in  Wenby. 

He  took  up  a  chair  and  set  it  down  beside  hers,  tossed 
his  cap  on  the  cot,  and  sat  down,  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
fists  supporting  his  chin.  Celia,  looking  at  him  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye  had  a  sudden  and  enlightening  realiza- 
tion of  what  must  have  been  his  isolation  these  last  three 
years;  her  heart  went  out  to  him,  but  she  said  never  a  word. 

He  might  have  been  sitting  there  silent  ten  minutes 
before  he  spoke  abruptly,  still  watching  the  leaping  flames. 

"Celia,  answer  me  one  question.  Would  you  marry  a 
xiiiner?" 

It  came  too  unexpectedly  for  her  to  answer  at  once.  Did 
he  know? 

She  told  herself  he  could  not  know.  She  had  kept  guard 
over  every  look,  every  word  during  her  infrequent  meetings 
with  Donald  McQuade  since  that  Christmas  Eve. 

What  reply  could  she  give  without  sacrificing  the  truth? 
And  the  truth  she  would  not  sacrifice.  She  held  her  love 
too  sacred  to  desecrate  it  with  a  lie.  The  truth — the 
truth — if  it  must  be  truth,  it  must. 
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She  was  glad  the  red  flames  gave  color  to  her  face  as  she 
answered  him: 

"Yes,  if  I  loved  him  as  a  woman  should." 
He  turned  to  look  at  her. 

"The  time  has  come  for  me  to  have  a  settlement  with 
you,—"  again  the  abrupt  speech —"and  I  am  not  going 
to  leave  Wenby  till  I  have  it." 

Was  this  Adrien,  the  stern-faced,  stern-voiced  man  beside 
her?  The  sterner  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  as  if  he  would  not 
permit  a  single  thought  of  hers  to  escape  him. 

As  the  result  of  his  first  question  all  Celia's  caution  was 
in  arms;  all  her  thoughts  centred  on  her  own  feeling  for 
Donald  McQuade;  all  her  efforts  of  will  directed  to  one 
end:  to  keep  her  own  secret.  Adrien  Powers  was  not  in  her 
thoughts. 

As  a  consequence  his  look  and  voice  accompanying  the 
last  abrupt  statement — a  statement  that  a  woman  under- 
stands will  cut  clean  to  the  marrow  of  what  lies  before  her 
{and  Celia  Boncceur  was  twenty-eight) — caused  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  that  gave  her  for  the  moment  actual  physical 
pain.  She  was  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to  say;  so  she  said 
nothing. 

"Of  course  you  have  known  how  it  stands  with  me.  Now 
I  am  going  to  find  out  how  it  stands  with  you." 

Still  the  same  hard  tone.  It  roused  her. 

"Of  course  I  don't  know  how  things  stand  with  you, 
how  should  I?  Are  you  not  taking  too  much  for  granted, 
Dreen?" 

She  was  aware  of  an  edge  to  her  own  voice.  She  was 
hoping  it  might  warn  him  to  go  no  further.  He  paid  no 
heed. 

"Then  I  will  tell  you.  You  know  perfectly  well  I've 
always  loved  you — " 

She  interrupted  him  hurriedly,  trying  to  stay  any  further 
word: 
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"Loved  me,  yes;  as  I  have  loved  you  ever  since  we  were 
children  when — " 

He  broke  in  upon  her  hurried  wrords: 

"  Not  that  way  at  all  now.  I  love  you  as  a  man  loves 
who  asks  a  woman — " 

She  swung  round  on  her  chair  facing  him. 

This  thing  must  stop.  For  his  own  salvation  she  must 
stop  it.  She  knew  his  persistence  whether  he  were  right  or 
wrong,  and  feared  it.  She  leaned  towards  him,  interrupting 
him: 

"Dreen,  listen  to  me;  don't  speak."  Her  rapid  words 
were  half  breathless.  "You  do  not  love  me  so.  You  may 
think  you  do.  I  grant  that,  but  believe  me,  you  are  mis- 
taken— " 

"A  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  feelings  and  I  choose 
to  be  of  mine  in  these  matters.  I  repeat,  I  love  you  and 
ask  you — " 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  laid  her  hand  forcibly  over  his 
lips. 

"Don't  say  the  word,  Dreen  dear,"  she  implored,  "don't 
in  mercy  to  me,  in  justice  to  yourself  and  the  woman  you 
will  sometime  love  in  a  way  of  which  now  you  know  nothing. 
Save  the  word,  you  threaten  to  say  to  me,  for  the  woman 
who  will  fill  your  life  full,  who  will  love  you  as  you  deserve 
to  be  as — ," 

She  drew  in  her  breath  sharply. 

" — as*  Aunt  Isobel  loved  your  father;  as  Jean  Kempsey 
loved  Donald  McQuade." 

There  was  silence  on  the  part  of  both.  It  was  Celia  who 
broke  it. 

"It  is  in  you  to  love  so,  Dreen;  believe  me.  It  is  because 
I  love  you  so  dearly,  because  you  are  so  much  to  me  that  I 
dare  say  this  thing  to  you.  Dreen  dear,  if  you  knew  what 
love  is,  you  would  know  that  my  love  for  you  is  as  distant 
from  the  other  as  the  north  pole  is  from  the  south.  You 
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would  know,  too,  that  your  love  for  me  is  as  a  barren  rock 
that  yields  no  water  to  a  thirsty  soul." 

She  waited  for  him  to  speak.  There  was  nothing  for  her 
to  do  but  to  go  on. 

"  Believe  me,  dear,  oh,  believe  me,  it  is  because  I  love  you 
so  dearly  that  I  can't  let  you  speak  the  word  you  are  think- 
ing to  speak — not  to  me" 

Her  hand  was  still  pressing  upon  his  lips.  He  lifted  it 
gently  from  them. 

"I  have  misunderstood.  But  I  hate  to  feel  that  I  have 
been  misled  by  you." 

" Misled!  Oh,  no,  no,  Dreen,  never  that.  Only  a  false 
woman  could  do  that  thing.  Take  that  back,  please, 
please." 

She  pleaded  with  him  again: 

"Tell  me  what  I  have  done,  in  what  way  I  have  seemed 
to  mislead  you,  tell  me." 

"Your  tenderness— that  you  have  shown  me  these  last 
months.  What  has  it  meant  but  love?  " 

"It  is  love,  the  truest,  deepest  affection  a  woman  can 
give  a  man  I  feel  for  you.  You  are  young,  Dreen,  and  you 
are  going,  going— my  heart  has  been  heavy  like  lead  at 
the  thought— and  all  the  love,  with  which  ever  since  I  was 
a  little  girl  I  have  loved  you,  seemed,  somehow,  to  be 
gathered  up  in  these  last  three  months.  And  I  was  so  glad 
to  show  it,  to  make  you  feel  my  love  was  true  and  depend- 
able—not subject  to  change.  I  showed  it  to  you  whenever 
and  wherever  I  could,  for  the  time  is  so  short,  never 
thinking,  Dreen,  that  it  might  be  misleading,  never- 
never." 

She  sat  down  exhausted  with  her  pleading. 

He  rose  and  stood  beside  her.  He  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  bowed  head. 

"Celia,  I  have  misunderstood.  If  I  have  thought  my- 
self misled,  I  know  now  it  was  a  thought  born  of  my  owu 
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purblindness.  I  believe  you  to  be  right;  I  shall  not  forget 
what  you  have  said — " 

He  took  her  head  between  his  two  hands  and  raised  it 
that  he  might  look  into  her  face. 

"And  now  look  at  me,  'little  mother.'" 

At  that  last  word  she  broke  down.  .  .  . 

Celia  begged  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  siding  the  next 
night  for  a  last  word.  Adrien's  refusal  was  prompt  and 
absolute. 

"McQuade  will  be  there — I  can't  keep  him  aw^ay — and 
possibly  John  McHarg,  but  no  one  else,  not  even  you, 
Celia.  You  know  I  hate  a  fuss,  and  I  have  done  nothing 
for  any  one  to  make  one  about  my  going." 

These  were  his  last  words  on  leaving  her  at  Hetty  Shedd's 
doer. 


XXVII 


There  was  conspiracy  abroad  the  next  day  in  the  Lost 
Lake  Mine.  The  miners  declared  their  independence  of 
action  all  unknown  to  the  women  of  Wenby.  A  chance 
but  emphatic  remark  by  Owen  Darmock  became  their 
password. 

'It'll  be  a  damned  cold  day  for  me  if  I  don't  see  Powers  off 
to-night  at  the  siding  to  give  him  good  luck  and  goodbye." 

The  mine  was  a  good  place  in  which  to  conspire.  "No 
women  'round  to  get  wind  of  it,"  according  to  McHarg. 
The  word  was  passed  from  man  to  man  through  the  day 
shift  and  first  night  shift.  It  passed  down  the  shaft,  along 
the  entries,  into  the  chambers,  together  with  the  plan  of 
the  head  conspirators,  Owen  Darmock  and  John  McHarg. 

"I  saw  him  come  in,  and  I  mean  to  see  him  go  out," 
said  the  latter. 

"So  say  we  all  of  us,"  was  the  response  of  one  and  all. 
The  night  express  comes  through  at  12.45  a.  m.  and 
stops  at  the  siding  junction  only  on  signal.^  How  the 
hegira  of  the  married  men,  not  on  the  night  shift,  was  ac- 
complished no  one  has  ever  known.  It  is  surmised,  how- 
ever, that  at  ten  minutes  before  twelve,  by  preconcerted 
arrangement  there  was  an  uprising  of  the  men  in  order 
to  join  the  first  night  shift  as  they  came  up  from  the  pit; 
and  a  general  making  of  varied  excuses,  founded  on  fiction, 
for  leaving  their  homes  on  some  urgent  matter  at  the  mines. 

This  uprising  was  followed  by  a  wholesale  exodus  to  the 
siding. 

The  snow  was  soft  under  their  feet;  it  told  no  tales. 
The  night  was  black,  the  sky  obscured  by  heavy  clouds, 
the  wind  was  rising. 
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Adrien  left  his  cabin  at  five  minutes  past  twelve;  he 
knew  he  could  make  it  in  thirty  minutes,  for  it  was  down- 
grade, and  ten  minutes  to  spare. 

The  rising  wind  was  soughing  in  the  pines.  The  little 
hamlet  was  dark  as  he  went  through  it.  He  saw  but  one 
light;  that  was  in  the  power  house.  Not  a  sound  broke 
the  winter  night's  stillness  save  the  south  wind. 

As  he  neared  the  siding  he  saw  the  light  of  the  signal 
lantern  run  up  on  a  pole  and,  seeing  it,  he  put  out  his  own. 
Reaching  the  line  of  the  junction  tracks  he  came  upon 
some  loaded  cars  shunted  to  a  side  track;  they  blocked 
his  way  to  the  platform;  he  could  not  see  it.  He  felt  his 
way  around  them  and — stopped  short. 

Before  him,  massed  on  the  platform  and  beside  it,  were 
the  men  of  Wenby.  Each  man  wore  his  miner's  cap; 
every  tiny  lamp  above  the  vizor  was  a-gleam.  The  many 
little  lights,  moving  up  and  down,  to  and  fro  with  every 
movement  of  their  wearers,  relieved  the  midnight  dark- 
ness.   It  was  a  heartening  sight. 

John  Mctlarg  met  him  with  outstretched  hand. 
"You've  put  one  over  on  me,  McHarg,"  he  said,  his 
hand  in  the  ache-compelling  grip  of  his  friend. 

"Not  me;  it's  all  of  us.  Darmock  started  it.  We  wasn't 
going  to  let  you  off  so  easy." 
Owen  Darmock  shoved  his  way  through  the  crowd. 
"We  wanted  to  send  you  off  in  good  shape,  Mr.  Powers, 
and  we  can  holler  here  all  night  and  the  women  won't  hear  a 
peep."   There  was  a  roar  of  laughter. 
That  sounded  good  to  Adrien  Powers. 
Then  he  was  among  them,  answering  their  greetings, 
jollying  them,  responding  to  the  strong  grasp  of  hands  the 
muscles  of  which  were  strengthened  to  vises  through  wield- 
ing the  pick.   He  laughed  with  them,  sharing  their  keen 
enjoyment  of  the  joke  they  were  playing  on  their  women 
— the  wives,  sisters,  and  mothers  of  Wenby. 
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McQuade,  who  kept  near  him,  managed  at  last  to  get 

in  a  word. 

"Lad,  Jean  wanted  me  to  tell  you  to  be  sure  and  look 
for  the  cabin  as  you  pass.  It's  a  dark  night,  but  it  will 
be  lighted.    Don't  forget." 

"You  bet  I'll  look,  McQuade,  and  I  couldn't  forget, 
you  know.  I'll  hop  on  to  the  back  platform  of  the  rear 
car,  then  I  can't  miss  it— nor  'you-all.'"  He  struck  his 
friend  a  blow  on  his  broad  chest  in  token  of  his  love  for 
him,  and  McQuade  understood. 

"I  say,  Powers,"  came  a  voice  from  the  crowd— Adrien 
recognized  it  as  that  of  the  minus-a-f ront- tooth  man  whom 
he  had  converted  into  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  one  of  his  staunch  friends  now,  was  Greg- 
ory Beene. 

"Hullo  yourself,  Greg,"  Adrien  shouted  over  the  bob- 
bing lights. 

"Win  your  captain's  bars  over  there,  then  come  home 
and  be  head  of  our  company—"   Voices  interrupted  him: 
"That's  the  talk—" 
"Mebbe  we  won't  get  the  chance." 
"We'll  get  it  all  right,  in  the  neck  too—" 
"We  sure  will." 

"We  know  a  thing  or  two  about  digging  in,  don't  we, 
boys?"  A  roaring  "Ay,  ay"  emphasized  this  point.  "I 
'low  we  can  help  out  some — " 

"We  sure  can.  We  can  dig  straight  through  to  hell 
ji  they  give  us  the  job — " 

"And  blow  'em  into  it — " 

The  engine  whistled  long  and  shrill  The  rush  and  roar 
A  the  train  rounding  the  curve  shook  the  still  air.  At 
this  signal  the  men,  by  prearrangement,  formed  in  two 
parallel  lines,  one  on  the  narrow  platform,  the  other  beside 
it. 

The  train  drew  to  an  instant's  stop. 
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Adrien  swung  himself  on  to  the  rear  platform  of  the 
last  car.    The  brakeman  held  up  his  lantern. 
The  train  was  moving. 

The  fifty  men  of  the  Lost  Lake  Mine  lifted  their  caps; 
their  little  lamps  shone  high  above  the  bared  heads. 

"  Give  it  to  him,  boys."  It  was  Owen  Darmock's  young 
voice. 

"Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah!" 

Those  voices  from  fifty  open  throats  drowned  for  a 
second  the  snorting  of  the  engine. 

With  the  sound  of  that  last  hurrah  ringing  in  his  ears 
Adrien,  leaning  out,  swung  his  cap  high  over  his  head  in 
answer,  and  fifty  tiny  lights  swinging  in  circles  around 
their  owners'  heads  responded  to  it. 

He  watched  the  small  luminous  galaxy  till  the  train 
rounded  the  curve,  then  he  remembered  the  cabin;  he 
must  be  close  upon  it. 

He  strained  his  eyes  to  take  it  all  in.  Only  one  light  shone 
from  the  windows,  but  in  front  of  it,  close  to  the  track, 
stood  the  three:  Jean  holding  her  father's  huge  lantern  high 
above  her  head,  Jim,  waving  his  cap,  Julie,  throwing  kisses. 
The  train  gathering  momentum  was  speeding  past. 
Leaning  out  he  caught  the  glint  of  Jean's  hair  beneath 
the  light  of  the  powerful  lantern,  and  one  glimpse  of  her 
radiant,  smiling  face.    He  waved  his  hand. 

Holding  on  with  all  his  might  to  balance  himself  against 
the  swaying  jerk  and  momentum  of  the  end  car,  he  watched 
the  rays  of  the  lantern  diminish  to  a  gleam,  a  glimmer, 
a  mere  point— then  vanish  into  the  black  night. 

The  brakeman,  who  had  boarded  the  platform  with  him, 
closed  the  guards. 

"You'd  better  get  in,"  he  said;  "we  don't  let  any  one 
on  out  here  as  a  general  rule,  but  I  saw  what  was  coming 
when  we  rounded  the  curve— a  kind  of  rear-end  send-off, 
so  I  opened  up."   They  went  in  together. 


XXVIII 


It  is  the  tenth  of  October,  an  approximate  date  in  the 
mountain  region  of  northern  New  England  that  marks  the 
Coronation  Day  of  the  year  by  its  autumn  pageant  of  color. 

During  the  three  preceding  weeks  the  Great  Artist  has 
been  preparing  His  canvas  of  many  leafy  weaves.  He  has 
we£  it  with  heavy  rains,  dried  it  in  sunshine,  saturated  it 
in  mists,  frosted  it  by  cold,  sometimes  chilled  it  with  snow, 
only  to  warm  it  again,  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  with  summer 
heat. 

Meanwhile,  He  has  been  touching  it,  tinging  it,  painting 
it,  gilding  it — until  lo  and  behold!  men,  women  and  children 
wake  in  a  new  world  wherein  they  may  walk,  if  they  will, 
in  a  veritable  New  Jerusalem  of  color.  Along  the  high- 
roads they  shall  wend  their  way,  through  arcades  golden 
with  yellow  maples,  the  very  dust  beneath  their  feet  tinged 
with  pale  saffron  by  the  reflected  light. 

Then  they  shall  go  down  into  the  valley,  and  camp  by  the 
flame  of  sumach  and  rock  maple.  They  shall  see  on  the 
hillsides  shutting  it  in  the  seasoned  brown  of  oak  forests. 

They  shall  climb  the  pasture  slope,  the  wine-red  of  blue- 
berry and  huckleberry  about  their  feet  and  see,  crowning 
the  slope,  the  shimmering  bronze  of  beech  woods. 

They  may  follow  the  forest  trail  of  some  foothill,  their 
feet  deep  in  rustling  leaves;  they  may  mount  up  and  up 
through  nature's  cathedral  aisles  of  columned  splendors— 
the  purple  boles  of  pine,  the  pyramidal  grey-blue  of  balsam 
fir,  the  white  shafts  of  noble  birches,  and  here  and  there 
among  them  the  flaming  torch  of  the  sugar  maple,  or  a 
slender-pillared  cluster  of  the  moose  maple,  the  white  of 
its  leaves  blood-ribbed. 
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Then  up,  up,  still  higher  until  they  come  out  on  the  open 
heights,  facing  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Northern  Appala- 
chians. 

They  may  kneel  then  in  spirit  and,  each  in  his  own  fash- 
ion, worship  "afar  off";  for  there  on  their  massive  flanks 
may  be  seen,  as  was  seen  of  old,  some  "burning  bush"; 
there  the  granite  outcrops  lichened  in  faded  yellows,  greys, 
browns  and  blazoned  with  argent  heraldry  of  mountain 
waterfalls;  there  the  grey  of  ribbed  rock-buttresses  and, 
round  about  their  base,  the  dark  masses  of  stunted  spruce 
and  fir. 

And,  lifting  their  eyes,  if  still  they  shall  dare,  they  may 
see  towering  six  thousand  feet  into  the  deep  blue  of  the 
autumn  sky  the  majestic  altars  of  the  Great  Peaks,  white 
with  the  purity  of  unsullied  snows. 

Such  was  the  transcendent  beauty  of  the  October  after- 
noon which  Celia  Boncoeur  spent  on  the  porch  of  the  still 
tenantless  "babies7  home"  among  the  balsam  firs— spent 
it  with  herself,  and,  for  the  first  time,  unmindful  of  the 
year's  glory. 

Before  entering  upon  her  work  in  Pennsylvania,  she  fled 
as  a  bird  to  her  mountains,  hoping  to  find  there  for  a  few 
weeks  the  peace  and  quiet  that  upbuild  for  further  effort. 

She  was  summing  up  the  results  of  the  past  year,  Re- 
calling the  many  friends  she  had  made.  She  was  thinking 
of  her'  Cousin  Adrien,  now  training  in  France,  and  his 
future  fraught  with  such  danger;  thinking  of  her  Uncle 
Adrien's  quiet  endurance  of  mental  suffering  on  his  son's 
account.  She  was  going  over  in  her  mind  some  feasible 
working  out  of  McQuade's  plan  for  his  family's  immediate 
future  in  Pennsylvania,  and  thinking  of  her  entrance  into 
her  new  field  there  within  a  week. 

Alone  on  the  heights  in  this  turmoil  of  thought,  she  was 
struggling  to  regain  her  inner  peace,  but  in  vain. 
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Her  continuous  effort  ever  since  Adrien  left  Wenby — 
now  six  months — to  give  no  sign,  to  speak  no  word,  to  show 
no  trace  of  the  unrest  of  heart  because  of  the  strength  of  her 
love  for  Donald  McQuade,  was  a  trial  test  of  her  power  of  will 
to  endure.    The  long  strain  left  her  tired  in  body  and  spirit. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  at  The  Hospice,  Betty  com- 
mented upon  this  apparent  and  unusual  listlessness. 

"She  don't  seem  like  herself,  Mr.  Powers,  not  yet.  She's 
different  in  so  many  ways.  There's  a  look  in  her  eyes  could 
tell  us  a  lot  if  she'd  a  mind  to  speak  which  she  ain't  got. 
It's  my  belief  she's  met  her  match  this  time." 

"Romantic,  Betty,  romantic  as  ever." 

"Umph!  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Powers,  but  I  ain't  romantic. 
I'm  just  plain  old  Betty  who's  never  lost  her  own  common 
sense.  I  can  put  two  and  two  together  as  well  as  the  best 
of  'em,  and  not  make  five  either." 

"Where  do  the  two  and  two  come  in,  Betty?" 

"I  'spose  you're  asking  what  I  am  aiming  at.  Well,  it's 
just  this — and  I  ain't  going  to  beat  round  no  bush,  Mr. 
Powers;  this  ain't  no  time  for  any  such  doings — " 

"You  are  right,  Betty,  speak  out." 

"I  see  some  things  plain  enough  when  Dreen  was  here 
just  before  he  left,  see  'em  as  clear  as  sunlight.  He  wasn't 
himself  neither.  He  come  home  here,  where  he  was^  born 
and  brought  up,  a  man,  Mr.  Powers,  and  a  thinking  man 
too;  and  he'd  got  something  besides  war  on  his  mind,  let  me 
tell  you,  and  you'll  find  out  I'm  right." 

"Do  you  actually  know  what  that  something  was?" 
Adrien  Powers  turned  the  tables  upon  her  suddenly.  There 
was  a  sharp  directness  in  his  speech  that  was  startling  to 
Betty.  But  it  proved  no  deterrent.  On  the  contrary  she 
gave  forth  her  whole  meaning  volubly  and  at  once. 

"I  can't  say  as  I  know,  Mr.  Powers,  he  didn't  tell  me; 
but  111  miss  my  guess  if  he  ain't  following  in  his  brother's 
footsteps — " 
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"Do  you  know  what  you're  talking  about?" 

Adrien  Powers  spoke  almost  sternly,  for  Betty  was  open- 
ing up  a  train  of  thought  not  agreeable  to  him. 

"Why,  'tain't  nothing  new,  Mr.  Powers.  Dreen  has 
always  loved  her  ever  since  he  was  a  little  boy  and 
'twouldn't  be  nothing  strange  if,  after  Dick—" 

"That  will  do,  Betty." 

He  dismissed  her  without  ceremony  from  the  library  m 
which  she  was  dusting,  and  betook  himself  to  the  porch 
where  Betty,  listening  from  the  back  hall,  heard  him  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  up  and  down. 

It  was  so  still  on  the  heights,  not  a  bird  note,  not  a  move- 
ment of  shy  little  feet  among  the  firs.  No  stirring  and 
nestling  and  babbling  of  little,  young,  human  things  within 
the  house— as  she  had  planned  a  year  ago;  those  mountains, 
facing  her  in  their  shadowed  glory,  were  so  solemn.^ 

Among  the  transient  splendors  of  that  sunshine-filled 
October  day,  the  old  feeling  of  "out  in  the  cold"  was  re- 
newed in  full  force;  the  sudden  chill  of  it  struck  into  her 
soul,  her  heart,  her  body. 

She  shivered,  rose  quickly,  turned  the  key  in  the  door, 
and,  drawing  her  sweater  more  closely  around  her  shoulders, 
walked  rapidly  down  the  new  road,  well  packed  now  after 
the  year's  frost  and  rains,  to  the  house. 

She  went  at  once  to  her  room,  took  a  warm  bath  and  did 
up  her  hair  with  more  than  usual  care.  She  put  on  a  dinner 
dress  of  daffodil  chiffon,  unworn  for  a  year;  took  a  white 
rose,  a  late  one  she  had  picked  that  morning  in  the  sheltered 
rose  garden,  from  a  vase  on  her  dressing  table  and  tucked 
it  into  her  girdle. 

She  leaned  to  her  mirror  for  a  closer  inspection;  the  white 
neck  and  arms  were  bare,  too  bare  it  seemed  to  her.  She 
took  out  her  mother's  necklace  of  pearls  and  fastened  it 
about  her  neck.  Uncle  Adrien  liked  her  to  dress  for  dinner; 
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so  did  Dreen  in  the  old  days  whenever  they  were  together 
at  home. 

She  looked  again  in  her  mirror — and,  gazing  earnestly, 
critically  at  her  face  to  see  what  changes  the  year's  experi- 
ences might  have  wrought,  she  was  aware  she  was  seeing 
beyond  herself  in  the  glass  before  her,  seeing,  as  in  a  vision, 
the  mine,  the  entries,  the  chambers,  the  miners,  Donald 
McQuade  and  Adrien  at  work  as  she  had  once  seen  them, 
each  man  lying  on  his  side  and,  thus  cramped,  picking  the 
coal  with  arm  uplifted  sideways. 

The  mirror  seemed  to  darken;  the  vision  grew  dark — 
grime,  sweat,  black  dust,  dampness,  darkness  seemingly 
made  darker  by  the  little  lights,  labor  of  the  hardest,  by 
which  man  earns  his  living,  helps  to  feed  the  industries  and 
to  warm  the  hearths  of  a  nation. 

The  mirror  brightened.  She  saw  again,  and  clearly,  her 
face  therein,  and  behind  it  the  reflection  of  a  photograph 
that  hung  over  the  fireplace,  a  photograph  of  "The  Toiler", 
one  of  the  famous  masterpieces  of  Joseph  Israels.  She 
heard  her  uncle  calling  just  outside  her  door: 

"Ready  for  dinner,  Celia?" 

"  Coming,  Uncle."  She  opened  her  door. 

"Why,  my  dear  girl,  you  are  in  gala  dress  this  evening — 
and  no  guests?" 

"Only  the  most  honored  one."  She  slipped  an  arm 
through  his  and  together  they  descended  the  broad  stair- 
way. 

They  sat  long  in  the  library  after  dinner.  There  was 
never  any  lack  of  chat  between  the  two;  and  of  her  life 
and  experiences  in  the  mining  settlement  of  Wenby  he 
seemed  never  to  have  enough. 

"Celia,  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about, 
to  talk  over  with  you." 

She  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  if  Dreen  said  anything  to  you  about 
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his  intention  of  making  provision  for  that  young  girl, 
Jean  McQuade?" 

" Oh,  yes;  he  asked  me  to  carry  on  his  work  with  her,  and 
I  have  been  substituting  whenever  I  could  find  the  time. 
There  was  much  illness  among  the  children  this  spring, 
not  really  serious  but  threatening  to  be.  I  could  do  little 
then,  but  from  the  middle  of  May  I  was  able  to  give  Jean 
two- thirds  of  my  time — she's  a  fine  girl." 

"  Did  he  say  anything  about  a  letter  McQuade  gave  him?" 

"Yes,  he  told  me  about  it.  Isn't  it  wonderful  that  Aunt 
IsobePs  loving  thought  should  see  light  after  so  many  years, 
and  her  work  in  one  generation  should  go  on  in  a  second 
through  Dreen?" 

"It  would  have  been  beyond  belief  if  Dreen  had  not  sent 
me  the  letter,  if  I  had  not  held  it  in  my  hand,  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes — Isobel's  handwriting.  It  is  like  a  dream 
come  true.  I  am  thankful  I  have  lived  to  experience  this" 

He  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes  and  remained  for  some 
minutes  in  thought. 

"I'm  so  glad  to  have  the  chance  to  talk  over  some  things 
with  you  to-night,  my  dear  girl.  It's  such  a  comfort  to 
have  you  here." 

On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  she  spoke,  for  she  thought 
she  saw  her  duty  before  her,  and  she  felt — she  realized  at 
the  time  selfishly — that  the  performance  of  it  might  be  one 
Way  out  of  the  turmoil  of  her  conflicting  reason  and  desire. 

"Let  me  stay  with  you,  Uncle  Adrien.  I  want  to  stay;  it 
will  do  me  good  to  be  with  you  here  in  this  dear  old  home." 

He  looked  at  her  curiously;  then  he  put  out  a  hand  as  if 
in  protest  before  he  spoke. 

"No,  no,  Celia  dear,  it  will  do  you  no  good.  You  belong 
to  life  as  it  is  lived  now,  not  as  I  have  lived  it  for  many 
years.  These  last  twelve  months  have  enriched  you  beyond 
anything  I  could  have  foreseen.  Your  new  experiences  in 
the  new  environment  will  enrich  you  still  further.   I  told 
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you  once  I  am  not  lonely  here.  I  am  never  alone  in  this 
house;  I  live  with  lovely  memories— you  know  this,  don't 
you?" 

"Oh  yes,  dear,  I  do  know,  I  do"  she  cried  out  of  the 
depths  of  her  recent  experience. 

"Then  we  won't  even  think  of  your  remaining  here  or 
mention  it  again."  He  spoke  cheerily.  "Only,  Celia,  I 
would  like  you  to  know,  just  you,  that  that  letter  of  Isobel's 
— I  took  a  copy — has  been  constant  companionship  the  last 
six  months.  Alone,  after  that,  my  dear?  How  could  I  be? 
Alone,  after  reading  such  a  testament  of  her  loving  woman's 
thought  for  a  lonely  child?  Not  I.  I  am  glad,  happy,'' 
he  hesitated  as  if  not  sure  of  venturing  further— "I  rejoice 
that  you,  too,  as  a  woman  can  understand  my  feeling.  So 
few  do,  so  few." 

Celia  was  amazed  at  the  freedom  with  which  he  mentioned 
his  wife's  name,  at  the  apparent  joy  he  evinced  in  speak- 
ing it. 

"But  I  have  anything  but  a  clear  conscience  in  the  mat- 
ter, Celia,"  without  lifting  his  head  from  the  back  of  his 
chair  he  turned  to  look  at  her.  "Be  my  mother  confessor, 
dear,  just  for  to-night,  it  helps  me." 

"I  don't  understand,  Uncle  Adrien.  Tell  me  what  I 
can  do." 

He  smiled,  "Just  listen  to  me,  dear,  that's  all;  and  ab- 
solve me  if  you  can  when  I  free  that  conscience  of  its  bur- 
den; I  don't  think  women  as  a  rule  understand  just  this 
side  of  men.  You  see,  when  I  read  Isobel's  letter,  of  course 
I  recalled  the  incident  and  my  own  feelings  about  it  when 
I  sent  that  check." 

He  thought  a  moment  in  silence. 

"I  wanted  to  know  nothing  more  of  the  child  nor  hear 
anything  more  from  her.  I  wanted  to  put  away  from  me 
anything  that  made  me  think  one  extra  thought  about 
my  loss.  You  see,  my  nerves  were  wrecked  for  a  time.  It 
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was  like  striking  a  bared  one  with  a  hammer — the  mention 
of  my  wife's  name.   Of  course  that  passed. 

"But,  Celia,  after  all  these  years  I  see  what  a  wrong  I 
did  to  that  child.  I  gave  her  money,  yes— I  gave  no  sym- 
pathy, no  help  of  any  real  human  value  to  a  little,  lonely 
girl  born  in  a  mountain  wilderness,  a  child  who  was  longing 
for  something  to  feed  her  soul." 

He  was  looking  no  longer  at  Celia.  When  he  spoke  again 
it  was  in  a  passion  of  contrition. 

"God,  how  Thy  word  comes  home  to  me  through  a 
bitter  experience!  'I  was  an  hungred  and  ye  gave  me  no 
meat.  *  *  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.' 

"In  my  grief  I  barred  myself  in  with  self,  self — and  so 
barred  myself  away  from  far-reaching  sympathy  for  others 
and,  for  a  year  or  two,  gave  out  no  love  to  others.  I  had 
barred  my  soul  within  the  prison  of  self." 

"Celia,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now  that  your  mother 
through  God's  grace  saved  me.  Out  of  her  own  sorrow, 
the  loss  of  your  father,  she  reached  out  to  give  me  a  helping 
hand.  For  those  two  loveless  years  of  mine  she  mothered 
not  only  you  but  my  two  children.  It  was  hard  to  receive 
what  she  said,  for  she  told  me  some  stern  truths." 

"My  mother?" 

"Yes,  your  mother,  Celia.  Of  course  your  mother  knew 
nothing  of  this  case.  I  had  forgotten  it  with  other  things. 
But  had  she  known  it,  Jean  Kempsey  would  never  have 
been  left  to  make  her  fight  alone  in  the  world.  My  God! 
What  a  standard  of  life  has  been  set  for  us  that  we  daily 
ignore.  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these,'  and  the  least  of  these  an  orphan  child  upon  Pine 
Mountain  in  Kentucky.  Think  of  it,  Celia,  She  was  'an 
hungred'  and  I  did  not  feed  her;  I  gave  her  no  love,  no 
sympathy — only  money,  money,  money.  It  makes  my 
soul  weak  to  think  of  this." 
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Celia  protested.  "The  money  was  such  a  blessing,  you 
don't  know  what  it  did  for  her— " 

"I  know,  I  know.  But  love  would  have  been  more  at 
that  time;  that  should  have  been  fed  to  her  first,  the  money 
afterwards.  Had  I  not  closed  the  door  of  my  heart  to  that 
child's  second  letter— had  I  not  closed  that  door,  the  other 
door  of  The  Hospice  would  have  been  open  to  her  as  my 
little  adopted  daughter.  That  would  have  been  the  wish 
of  my  Adored  One.  Thank  you  so  much  for  reading  me 
that  beautiful  little  story,  Celia." 

He  sat  silent  for  a  while.  Celia  Boncoeur,  too,  was  si- 
lent. She  had  been  permitted  to  look  into  the  sanctuary 
of  this  man's  soul,  and  what  she  saw  there  renewed  her 
waning  faith  in  her  power  of  further  endurance  for  love's 
sake;  strengthened  her  in  her  determination  to  live  on  re- 
joicing, hoping,  not  repining,  in  this  love  with  which  she 
loved  Jean's  father. 

They  might  have  sat  another  half-hour  together,  both 
silent.  Her  uncle's  cigar  had  been  laid  aside;  he  substi- 
tuted a  fresh  one. 

"Tell  me  about  her  daughter,  Celia.  What  is  she  like?  Tell 
me  more  of  her  father,  Donald  McQuade,  what  he  looks  like. 
Dreen  has  told  me  what  he  is.  All  he  has  written  about  him 
interests  me  deeply.   I  mean  to  know  him  sometime." 

She  told  him  of  Jean,  of  the  clear,  fine  mind,  the  loyal 
heart.  She  pictured  her  to  him,  describing  her  general 
looks,  then  her  eyes  and  hair. 

"Isobel's  hair  was  like  that."    He  spoke  to  himself. 
"She  will  be  very  beautiful  in  a  few  years  when  she 
has  developed  more.    She  is  awkward  now,  too  tall  for 
her  weight,  but  her  face  is  lovely.    Hetty  Shedd  told  me 
her  mother  was  a  great  beauty." 

"So  was  Isobel,"  he  murmured.  Then  apparently  he 
woke.  "Tell  me  about  McQuade.  Give  me  an  idea  of 
the  outer  man."   He  was  all  eagerness  to  hear. 
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"  Let  me  think/'  she  said,  hoping  to  gain  a  little  time. 

"Do  you  remember/'  she  said  at  last,  "that  famous 
painting  by  Joseph  Israels,  'The  Toiler'?  We  saw  it  in 
Europe  eight  years  ago." 

"I  shall  never  forget  it." 

"Well,  Uncle  Adrien,  that  might  have  been  his  por- 
trait. I  have  a  photograph  of  that  painting;  I  bought 
it  after  seeing  it  over  there  and  have  kept  it  all  these 
years." 

"Can  you  get  it  for  me?  I  want  to  see  that  face  in  the 
painting  again." 

"Surely."  She  ran  upstairs,  wondering  at  her  own  light- 
ness of  heart.  She  took  the  photograph,  framed  these 
many  years,  from  over  the  fireplace  and  ran  down  again 
with  it.  Until  she  entered  the  room  she  held  it  pressed 
against  her  heart. 

"Here  it  is,  dear."  She  held  it  out  to  him.  "You  are 
looking,  not  at  the  portrait  of  Israels'  model,  the  toiler 
of  the  sea,  but  at  Donald  McQuade,  the  toiler  in  the  earth. 
The  two  children  remind  me  of  little  Donnie,  the  baby 
he  lost—" 

"And  you  nursed  him?" 

"Yes,  that  was  my  privilege — and  of  his  only  son  now, 
Jim." 

"What  a  face,  what  a  face — what  power,  what  tender- 
ness.  Celia,  when  you  see  him  again,  tell  him  for  me 
I  must  make  his  acquaintance  for  my  own  sake,  my  boy's 
and  for — yes,  tell  him,  Celia,  for  my  wife,  IsobePs." 

"I  will,  Uncle  Adrien." 

Then  to  deflect  his  thought  she  spoke  in  detail  of  her 
future  plans. 

"I  had  a  letter  from  Hetty  Shedd  this  morning,  and 
she  has  finally  decided  to  rent  her  cabin  and  make  a  ven- 
ture with  me  in  Pennsylvania.  She  certainly  is  one  of  the 
progressive  women  of  to-day,  if  ever  there  was  one.  We 
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talked  this  plan  over  before  I  left  and  I  have  been  waiting 
for  her  decision." 

"Will  she  be  with  you  there,  really  with  you?" 

"Yes,  why?" 

"Because  now  that  Dreen  can't  be  near  you,  I  shall 
feel  better  to  know  that  you  will  have  some  one  with 
you  who — cares  for  you." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me,  Uncle;  if  you  do,  I'll  worry 
about  you,  and  then  look  at  that  for  a  muddle.  I'm  de- 
lighted to  have  Mrs.  Shedd  with  me.  She's  what  the 
Wenbyans  call  'a  whole  team  and  a  half  when  she  gets 
started,  and  she  proposes  now  to  start  what  she  calls  'cook- 
ing for  'the  public'  which  she  says  is  a  good  entering  wedge 
for  a  diet  kitchen.  She'll  do  well,  for  she's  a  good  cook 
and  a  fine  manager." 

"How  would  she  and  Betty  get  on?"  He  smiled  as 
he  put  this  question.  m  . 

"M-m,  I  don't  know.  They're  not  alike  except  in  their 
goodness!  I  am  thinking  the  miner's  widow  could  open 
Betty's  eyes  to  some  things  unseen  by  her  before.  And— 
well,  you  know,  Betty  thinks  she  sees  and  knows  every, 

thing."  ,       ..  ,. 

"I  see;  the  situation  would  doubtless  have  its  compli- 
cations." 

"Well,  rather,"  Celia  laughed. 

They  talked  till  late.  When  it  struck  eleven  Celia  left 
him  in  the  library  and  went  up  to  her  room.  She  was 
feeling  refreshed  in  spirit.  She  threw  a  cape  about  her 
and  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  and  into  the  October  night. 

The  dark  mountain  mass  across  the  lake  bulked  huge. 
The  outline  of  the  ranges  showed  dimly  against  the  clear 
sky;  the  stars,  apparently  just  above  them,  shone  lam- 
bent and  enlarged. 

She  heard  a  door  close,  her  uncle's  step  on  the  porch. 
For  a  few  minutes  she  heard  no  further  sound.  She  knew 
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him;  he  was  enjoying  the  night.  Then  he  began  to  pace 
back  and  forth,  up  and  down,  with  a  quick  light  nervous  step. 

It  was  too  cold  for  her  to  stay  out  long  on  the  balcony 
in  dinner  dress.  She  went  back  into  the  room  and  changed 
it  for  a  thick  one  of  homespun,  touched  a  match  to  the 
wood  laid  ready  on  the  hearth  and,  sitting  down  before 
it,  watched  it  catch  and  flame.  She  intended  to  sit  up 
until  her  uncle  should  come  in  and  the  extra  warmth  was 
grateful. 

Once  before,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  on  that  never 
to  be  forgotten  midsummer  night,  she  had  heard  him  walk- 
ing the  porch  as  he  was  walking  now,  without  halting, 
the  light  nervous  rapid  tread  keeping  on  and  on,  up  and 
down,  back  and  forth. 

Again  she  asked  herself,  as  before,  was  he  in  trouble?  If 
so,  what  was  troubling  him?  If  she  went  to  him  to  ask, 
would  he  tell  her?  Was  that  tender  conscience  of  his  still 
burdened  with  something  else?  During  the  last  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  library  she  had  noticed  his  preoccupa- 
tion with  something  foreign  to  Hetty  Shedd  and,  by  that 
same  token,  knew  that  all  confidences  for  the  evening  were 
at  an  end. 

At  one  o'clock  the  rapid  unceasing  steps  got  on  her 
nerves.  There  would  be  no  sleep  for  her  if  this  went  on 
and  evidently  it  was  about  to  go  on  all  night. 

She  replenished  the  fire  and,  putting  on  a  thick  sweater, 
went  downstairs.  The  light  in  the  library  was  still  on. 
The  fire  had  died  down;  she  rebuilt  it,  went  out  into  the 
hall  for  a  heavier  wrap,  threw  it  around  her  and  opening 
the  porch  door  stepped  out. 

"Uncle  Adrien,  what  is  it?"  It  was  with  intention 
she  spoke  to  him  in  a  clear,  loud  voice  to  recall  him  to 
the  present  hour. 

He  was  at  the  farther  end  of  the  porch.  He  halted, 
his  back  to  her. 
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"It's  growing  very  cold,  Uncle;  the  freeze  to-night  will 
be  a  hard  one."   He  turned  towards  her.    "Do  come  in." 

She  hastened  to  him,  for  he  made  no  motion  to  meet 
her,  slipped  her  arm  through  his  and  took  his  cold,  left 
hand  between  hers. 

"You  here,  Celia?  You  will  get  cold."  He  spoke  as 
if  half  dazed. 

"I  certainly  shall.  You're  half  frozen  yourself,  dear, 
but  you  don't  know  it.   Do  come  in." 

"Of  course,  at  once."  He  spoke  with  alertness.  There 
was  anxiety  for  her  in  his  tone. 

She  hurried  him  into  the  library.  He  looked  at  the 
clock,  it  was  half -past  one. 

"I  didn't  realize  it  was  so  late.  Pardon  me  for  keeping 
you  up." 

"Let's  sit  down  and  warm  our  toes  before  we  go  up  to 
bed.  Bring  up  your  chair  here — close  to  the  fire."  He 
did  her  bidding  with  alacrity.  She  took  a  low  one  and, 
placing  it  beside  his,  clasped  his  cold  hand  between  her  two 
warm  ones  and  chafed  it  into  wTarmth. 

"Now  you  see  you  do  need  me  once  in  a  while,  don't 
you?" 

"I  think  I'm  coming  round  to  your  point  of  view,  my 
dear." 

"And  now,  Uncle  Adrien,  I  want  you  to  confess  again." 
"Confess,"  he  repeated  startled,  "how  did  you  know, 
Celia?" 

"How?"  She  tried  to  speak  lightly.  "No  man  in  his 
senses  stays  out  in  a  bitter  cold  night  to  take  a  constitu- 
tional by  walking  up  and  down  a  porch  into  the  wee  sma' 
hours  of  the  morning — and  no  overcoat  too — without  hav- 
ing something  on  his  conscience.  Now  'fess,  and  you'll 
feel  better." 

"It  will  be  an  immense  relief.  I  shall  feel  better."  He 
drew  a  long  breath  as  if  casting  from  him  the  burden  of 
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some  indecision.  "My  dear  girl,  we  human  beings  can't 
get  away  from  it."  He  paused,  apparently  he  was  in  deep 
thought. 

"Can't  get  away  from  what,  Uncle? "  "She  spoke  more 
to  encourage  him  to  go  on  than  anything  else. 

"That  old  saying  of  Carlyle's:  'Doubt  of  whatever  kind 
can  be  ended  by  action  alone.'  That's  what  has  been  the 
trouble  with  me:  I  have  not  acted  when  in  doubt.  Year 
after  year  I  have  said  to  myself,  I  will  act  and  end  it  now; 
I  should  act  and  end  it  now;  I  must  act  and  end  it  now; 
and  after  twenty  years  of  indecision,  that  has  cost  me 
many  a  sleepless  night,  I  will  act  and  end  it  now."  His 
voice  indicated  strength,  the  resolution  to  act  and  at  once. 

He  turned  to  her  a  weary  face,  indicative  of  a  soul  spent 
in  conflict,  but  a  peaceful  one. 

"Have  patience  with  me,  my  dear  girl;  it  has  been  on 
your  account.  I  could  not  decide  what  to  do,  what  was 
best  for  you." 

"On  my  account?"  She  could  only  echo  his  words. 
She  was  absolutely  at  a  loss  as  to  what  he  meant  unless — 
could  it  be  that  Dreen  had  told  him  of  his  feeling  for  her? 

She  dismissed  that  thought.  It  would  not  be  like  Dreen 
to  speak  of  it  again  and  least  of  all  to  his  father.  His  next 
words  gave  her  the  clue,  as  she  thought. 

"It  was  over  a  year  ago  I  tried  to  think  out  and  make  a 
decision^  to  speak  to  you  about  what  must  be  vital  to  any 
human  being."  He  paused  again,  evidently  he  was  feeling 
his  way  with  all  caution.  "You  will  recall  we  spoke  of 
Dick — it  was  about  the  time  you  told  me  your  plan  to  make 
a  home  for  the  babies  among  the  balsams?  " 

"Yes,  I  remember." 

"And  in  telling  me  so  frankly  (I  appreciated  it,  my  dear) 
that  you  did  not  love  my  boy  in  the  way  you  should  to  be 
his  wife,  you  added,  •  Besides  we  are  cousins,  you  know/ 
And  I  have  wondered  many  a  time — " 
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She  interrupted  him  hastily. 

"  Don't  wonder  any  more.  It  would  have  made  no 
difference  in  my  feelings  for  Dick  if  we  were  not  cousins. 
That  could  not  have  been." 

"No  difference/'  he  repeated;  "I  am  in  part  answered. 
Celia,  I  don't  wish  to  intrude— but  I  must  speak  this  time" 

She  saw  how  difficult  it  was  for  him;  she  tried  to  encour- 
age him. 

"  Go  on,  Uncle  Adrien,  say  anything  you  want  to." 

"I  am  thinking  to-night  of  my  other  boy— maybe  think- 
ing too  much.  I  don't  deny  that  a  word  Betty  let  fall  in 
her  garrulous  way — " 

"Betty  is  a  stupid  meddling  old  goose,  don't  mind  her. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  she  thinks  she  sees  everything,  knows 
everything.   And  she  knows  nothing,  nothing,  I  tell  you." 

He  let  the  sudden  angry  flurry  pass  unnoticed. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,  Celia,"  he  said  with  a  certain 
calm  conviction.  "I  only  know  that  Betty  spoke  some  of 
my  own  thoughts — "  again  she  interrupted  him. 

"After  what  fashion  I  should  like  to  know?"  She  ques- 
tioned with  scarcely  veiled  sarcasm. 

"After  her  own,  my  dear;  but  they  were  mine  just  the 
same." 

"What  did  she  say?"    It  was  a  peremptory  demand. 

"She  spoke  of  what  was  evident  to  me  when  Dreen  came 
home  from  Wenby  just  before  he  left." 

She  made  no  reply.  After  all  her  efforts,  had  her  secret 
been  left  so  unguarded  that  not  only  her  uncle  but  his 
servant  had  a  hint  of  it?  She  struggled  for  control.  ^ 

"When  Dreen  was  here  last  spring  I  found  a  man  in  place 
of  my  boy— as  Betty  said  to  me  'a  thinking  man',— with 
something  on  his  mind  that  was  not  of  war  or  the  '  rumors 
of  war'.  When  you  came  four  weeks  ago  I  saw  in  your 
eyes,  my  dear,  the  lovelight  that  cannot  be  hidden,  for  it 
is  the  soul's  torch,  Celia.   A  man  recognizes  it,  if  he  has 
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ever  seen  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  he  loves,  as  I  have 
loved.  And  I  have  been  wondering  if  you  have  made  a 
sacrifice  of  your  love  for  him — sent  him  away  with  a  har- 
rowed heart — because  of  the  removed  relationship  of  your 
cousinship.   May  I  know  the  truth,  Celia?" 

"Yes,  you  may  know;  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  know  it.  You  know  that  I  have  loved  Dreen  as  a  boy. 
and  you  may  know  that  I  love  him  as  a  man,  but  not  so, 
Uncle  Adrien,  not  so.  You  may  know,  too.  you  must  be- 
lieve me,  that  I  know  he  loves  me  as  I  love  him,  but  not  in 
the  other  way,  the  only  way,  Uncle  Adrien.7' 

He  raised  himself  in  his  armchair,  bracing  himself  on  the 
arms.   He  looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"You  Jmaa  Ads?  Haw  do  you  know?" 

She  lowered  her  eyelids  beneath  the  power  of  his  eyes 
exacting  the  truth  of  her.  But  as  with  the  son,  so  with  his 
father;  she  would  not  desecrate  her  love  with  a  lie.  She 
spoke  slowly,  Ic  )kmg  up  to  return  the  direct  gaze  of  the 
man  beside  her: 

"I  know,  because  I  love  someone  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul," 

"Celia.  Cdia/3  h*  leaned  towards  her.  his  face  expressive 
of  a  great  joy,  "  I  am  so  glad.  I  feared  you  might  go  through 
life  without  this  blessing." 

"It  is  my  blessing.  Uncle  Adrien,  but  don't  mistake  me. 
The  man  I  love  does  not  love  me  nor  ever  will — he  does  not 
even  know  that  I  love  him,  and  if  I  can  prevent  it  he  never 
will.  I  have  told  you  the  truth,  please  don't  say  anything 
more." 

The  pleading  in  her  voice  told  him  what  her  struggle 
must  have  been  to  tell  him  this  truth.  He  lifted  her  hand 
and  laid  his  lips  to  it. 

"I  honor  you,  Celia,  for  the  true,  loving  woman  you  are. 
I  hold  your  confidence  a  sacred  trust.  I  shall  never  speak  of 
this  again,  not  even  to  you." 
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"But,  Uncle  Adrien,  your  confession,  what  is  it?"  She 
was  regaining  the  control  that  had  threatened  to  forsake 
her. 

"Shall  I  make  a  direct  statement,  or  shall  I  explain  as 
far  as  I  can  before  I  make  it?" 

"Make  it  direct.  I  don't  like  suspense.  You  say  it  is 
on  my  account." 

"I  was  going  to  tell  you,  in  case  you  had  cared  for  Dick 
or  Dreen  in  that  way,  that  if  there  were  any  barrier  like 
that  of  cousinship  I  could  remove  it,  for — they  are  not 
your  cousins." 

It  was  said.  Adrien  Powers  drew  a  long  breath.  He  had 
borne  the  burden  of  silence  on  this  subject  for  many  years*. 
How  would  she  take  it?  He  had  not  the  courage  to  look 
at  her. 

She  did  not  speak.  The  few  minutes  of  silence  that 
ensued  became  unbearable  to  him. 

"I  was  a  coward,  I  confess  it.  I  hadn't  the  courage  to 
tell  you  when  you  should  have  been  told,  near  twenty  years 
ago,  at  the  time  your  mother  died." 

Mother' — but  she  couldn't  have  been  my  mother. 
Am  I  any  relation  to  any  of  you?  " 

"No,  Celia;  but  dear  to  us  as  our  own  flesh  and  blood; 
dear  to  your  father  and  mother  as  if  you  were  the  child  of 
their  wedlock.  They  fairly  worshipped  you." 

"I  had  no  father  or  mother  but  them?" 

"No." 

"Did  they  know  who  my  father  and  mother  were?" 

"I  don't  know,  they  never  told  me." 

"Did  they  know  anything  about  me?  In  mercy  tell  me." 

"Celia,  Celia — this  is  awful,"  he  groaned;  "why,  why 
couldn't  I  have  had  the  courage  to  tell  you  as  a  child?" 

"You  must  not  reproach  yourself,  for  you  are  making  it 
right  for  me  now,  Tell  me,  did  they  know  anything  about 
me?" 
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"I  only  know  what  Doctor  Boncoeur  and  his  wife  told 
Isobel  and  me,  that  you  were  an  orphan  without  any  rela- 
tives. This  is  all  I  know." 

"Did  they  say  where  they  found  me — took  me  from?" 

"  Nothing.  It  was  Doctor  Boncceur's  wish  and  his  wife's 
that  nothing  more  should  be  known  by  us  in  regard  to  you; 
you  were  theirs.  They  wanted  you  for  their  very  own." 

"Tell  me  anything  you  think  I  ought  to  know." 

"I  told  you  when  you  came  of  age  that  Doctor  Boncoeur 
just  before  he  died  appointed  his  wife  and  me  your  guard- 
ians. It  was  left  discretionary  with  us  whether  you  should 
ever  be  told.  When  your  mother — yes,  Celia,  your  mother 
in  very  truth,  for  her  love  for  you  surpassed  the  love  of 
many  real  mothers — passed  away  a  few  years  after  this 
knowledge  was  mine,  I  remained  your  sole  guardian.  In 
me  alone  was  vested  the  right  to  tell  you  at  discretion  what 
they  so  carefully  kept  from  you. 

"Speak  to  me,  Celia  dear,  my  heart  is  aching  for  you." 

"It  needn't  ache,  Uncle;  mine  doesn't — not  yet." 

She  turned  to  him  with  such  a  look  of  love  and  gratitude 
in  her  eyes  that  Adrien  Powers  felt  his  own  fill  with  tears. 

"But,  oh,  I  am  so  grateful  to  you,  dear  Uncle  Adrien, 
for  telling  me  this.  It  clears  up  some  things  that  have 
puzzled  me — " 

"What  things?" 

"That  strange  feeling  of  being  out  in  the  cold;  it  per- 
sisted— "*she  spoke  as  if  to  herself — " persisted  in  spite  of 
facts,  in  spite  of  myself,  in  spite  of  all  the  love  that  for  so 
many  years  has  surrounded  me  in  this  home.  It  begins 
to  explain  Life  to  me.  Uncle,  will  you  mind  telling  me 
when  you  first  saw  me  how  I  came  into  your  life  and 
Aunt  Isobel's?  You've  never  told  me." 

"Gladly,  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Doctor  Boncoeur  had 
broken  seriously  in  health  during  the  strenuous  years  in 
Canada,  and  we  asked  him  and  his  wife  to  come  to  us  for 
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a  long  visit  of  months,  hoping  he  might  recuperate  in  this 
air.  Isobel  was  very  fond  of  her  father's  brother  and  also 
of  his  wife.  He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty  then  and  his  wife 
fully  fifteen  years  younger— a  devoted  couple  but  they  had 
no  children. 

"When  they  came  to  us  they  brought  with  them,  to  our 
great  surprise,  a  baby  girl,  a  wee,  winsome  thing  she  was. 
We  judged  her  to  be  about  three  years  old.  They  told  us 
then  what  I  have  told  you,  and  we  respected  their  wish 
never  to  mention  the  matter  again. 

"But  the  little  lassie  fairly  took  our  hearts  by  storm. 
Betty  was  her  slave;  Dick  cried  when  he  had  to  leave  her 
for  his  kindergarten  hours— we  had  no  Dreen  at  that  time; 
the  dogs  shamelessly  deserted  us  grown-ups  for  her.  She 
was  such  a  constant  joy  to  Isobel  that  I  feared  any  separa- 
tion from  the  child  for  her. 

"I  gave  Doctor  Boncoeur  the  lot  of  land  among  the  bal- 
sam firs,  and  he  built  the  house,  never  occupied  by  him, 
'for  the  baby/  he  said,  a  summer  resting  place— I  thought 
of  it,  dear,  when  you  said  last  year  it  was  to  be  for  your 
babies. 

"  We  tried  to  save  him  up  here,  but  he  had  to  go  south  and, 
as  you  have  been  told,  died  there. 

"A  year  after  Isobel  left  me,  I  asked  your  mother  to 
make  her  home  with  us  for  a  while  at  least.  Dreen  was 
six  and  you  were  about  nine.  Again  you  brought  sunshine 
with  you,  Celia,  and  your  mother,  as  true  a  friend  as  man^ 
sver  had,  saved  me— I  have  told  you— from  my  ignoble 
self,  and  showed  to  me  my  better  self  during  the  three 
years  she  was  with  us  here.  She  gave  my  children  what 
they  missed — mothering. 

"I  was  thankful  I  could  keep  your  sunshine  with  us/ 
that  you  belonged  to  no  one  but  the  boys  and  me— and 
Betty;  I  cannot  leave  her  out.  I  remember  so  well  your 
little  girl-mothering  of  Dreen  after  we  were  left  alone.  I 
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remember  Betty  doing  her  best  to  mother  all  three  of  you, 
as  well  as  to  care  for  me.  But,  my  dear,  a  home  without 
a  mother  is  only  half  a  home,  and  children  who  do  not  know 
a  mother's  tender  love  and  care  are  mulcted  of  life's  better 
half.  You  and  my  boys  are  poor— poor." 

"But  no  father  could  be  more  to  me  than  you,  Uncle 
Adrien;  you  have  been  everything  to  me.  I  have  missed 
nothing  there." 

"You  make  me  happy  with  these  words,  Celia,  and  I 
can  say  with  truth  that  no  daughter  can  be  dearer  to  me 
than  you  are.  If  I  wanted  actually  to  claim  you  as  such 
through  one  or  the  other  of  my  sons,  you  will  not  blame 
me — "  the  clock  struck  three — "for  wanting  it.  I  must  not 
keep  you  up  any  longer.   Good  night,  my  dear  child." 

'  -Blame  you?  Oh,  Uncle  Adrien — " 

She  gave  him  her  answer,  smiling  through  tears. 

^absolve  you,  dear — and  a  benediction  on  you  for  telling 
me.  Good  night,  do  go  to  bed  now." 

"I  will." 

She  Mt  him  standing  by  the  already  cold  htarth. 


BOOK  FOUR 


THE  WILDERNESS  OF  SAINT  ANTHONY 

What  care  I  for  caste  or  creed? 
It  is  the  deed,  it  is  the  deed; 
What  for  class  or  what  for  clan? 
It  is  the  man,  it  is  the  man; 
****** 

It  is  the  heart  within  the  breast; 
It  is  the  faith,  it  is  the  hope, 
It  is  the  struggle  up  the  slope, 
It  is  the  brain  and  eye  to  see 
One  God  and  one  humanity. 

Robert  Loveman, 


XXIX 


On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  larger  European  galleries  there 
hangs  a  famous  painting  by  the  Spaniard,  Ribera.  It 
pictures  a  wilderness  wherein  Saint  Anthony  met  tempta- 
tion; a  dark  forbidding  desolate  tract  of  cave  and  rock  and 
tree. 

Curiously  enough,  "about  two  centuries  ago  the  major 
part  of  that  portion  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  occu- 
pied by  the  anthracite  coal  fields  was  marked  on  the  map 
as  The  Wilderness  of  Saint  Anthony. "  In  all  probability 
it  was  thus  named  because  of  the  bare  and  desolate  charac- 
ter of  some  portions,  notably  those  of  which  Carbon  and 
Schuylkill  Counties  now  form  a  part. 

There  are  several  vestibules  of  approach  to  this  special 
region;  the  marvellously  diversified  Valley  of  the  Lehigh 
to  the  southeast,  the  Valley  of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  south, 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  west  and  north. 
Hazelton  mountains  have  the  highest  regional  altitude. 
They  lie  nearly  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  sea  level. 
On  and  around  them  is  one  of  the  most  densely  settled  of 
the  mining  regions. 

Looking  southwards  from  this  point  over  an  irregular 
mass  of  hills,  deep  valleys  and  mountain  tops,  one  receives 
the  impression  that,  in  some  past  aeon,  counter  currents 
of  earth-masses  in  slow  inexorable  upheaval  ha"Te  been 
suddenly  arrested  in  their  motion,  so  forming  a  rigid  "  chop" 
sea  of  varying  elevations  and  depressions. 

In  an  area  of  seventeen  hundred  square  miles  of  coal 
fields,  among  their  hills  and  mountains,  lie  the  coal  basins,, 
the  so-called  "  Anthracite  Islands"  of  Northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania.   They  might  well  be  known  as  Isles  of  Blessing, 
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for  out  of  the  depths  of  their  strangely  contorted  strata 
is  brought  warm  comfort  for  more  than  a  million  homes 
in  the  semi-Arctic  countries  of  New  England  and  Northern 
New  York. 

Once  grass  grew  and  cattle  pastured  round  about  the 
plateau  of  Hazleton  mountains,  but  now  the  surface  has 
been  stripped  for  mining  purposes  and  the  result  is  a  non- 
descript land.  In  its  external  features  it  is  a  hybrid;  the 
result  of  crossing  a  peculiarly  intensive  industrialism  on  a 
country  of  great  natural  beauty. 

It  has  clear  sunshine,  however,  for  fully  six  months  of 
the  year.  The  fine  mountain  air  is  bracing,  although  there 
are  no  forests  to  charge  it  with  the  tonic  of  spruce,  fir,  or 
pine.  The  water  from  the  hills  is  health-giving.  This 
land  of  the  " Anthracite  Islands"  has  every  element  for 
the  upbuilding  of  a  rugged  population  which  is  now  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  to  the  square  mile. 

"For  wounded  hearts  shade  and  silence." 

Such  was  Balzac's  panacea  three  generations  ago.  Ours 
of  the  present  day  would  seem  to  be  its  antithesis:  out  into 
the  glare  of  the  sunshine  and  the  world  of  action;  drown 
the  voice  of  sorrow  in  the  raucous  world-voices  of  progress 
and  the  ever  multiplying  mechanical  inventions  of  science. 

So  be  it.  To  each  generation  its  own. 

Celia  Boncoeur  belonged  to  hers  and  followed  its  trend 
because  she  was  of  it.  She  wanted  to  see  more  of  life;  to 
explore  the  devious  ways  of  its  human  factors;  to  keep  as 
far  as  possible  abreast  of  it  in  its  present  race  to  attain 
the  still  undefined  and  indefinite  goal  of  a  so-called  higher 
civilization.  All  the  more  intense  became  this  desire,  after 
knowing  that  she,  herself,  was  a  " nondescript." 

Accustomed  since  her  childhood  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
Northern  Appalachians,  the  glory  of  their  forests  and  crys- 
tal waters,  and,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  to  the  daily 
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charm  of  the  Kanawha  Valley,  this  land,  which  she  entered 
two  days  after  leaving  The  Hospice,  presented  to  her  eyes 
an  anomaly. 

A  line  drawn  from  Hazleton  to  Mauch  Chunk,  thence 
through  Pottsville,  on  to  Shamokin,  and  back  to  Hazelton 
encompasses  the  heart  of  The  Wilderness  of  Saint  Anthony. 

Into  that  heart  she  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  as 
time  went  on.  She  experienced  at  first  a  sense  of  utter 
bewilderment  but,  little  by  little,  as  she  came  to  see  more 
and  more  deeply  into  the  land's  make-up,  its  life  and  that 
life's  conditions,  she  began  to  feel — and  strange  it  seemed 
to  her — at  home  in  such  an  environment. 

She  wrote  to  Donald  McQuade,  since  he  had  asked  her 
as  a  great  favor  to  tell  him  her  first  impressions  of  the  coun- 
try round  about  Hazelton,  in  or  near  which  he  decided 
to  settle,  that  it  differed  from  the  land  of  the  Kanawha  as 
widely  as  a  description  of  the  Gates  of  Hell  from  that  of 
the  Twelve  Gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem;  to  which,  in  his 
determination  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  resolution  to  migrate 
northward  for  his  children's  sake,  he  answered  briefly  and 
to  the  point: 

"The  Gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  me." 

Coming  into  this  land  she  found  it  teeming^ with  the 
human  life  of  twenty-six  nationalities:  citizens  born,  natu- 
ralized citizens,  aliens;  and  of  the  latter  many  of  them 
foreign  to  our  ways,  our  lawrs,  our  ideals;  and,  above  all,  not 
able  to  use  the  instrument  by  which  we  may  transmit  ideas 
and  so  come  to  an  understanding  one  with  another,  our 
English  Speech. 

She  came  into  a  day-world  of  women  and  children,  their 
men  being  at  work  in  the  earth-crust.  She  came  into  a 
land  catacombed  with  black,  pillared  chambers,  timbered 
entries,  and  deep,  deep  shafts  by  which  to  reach  them. 
She  saw  about  her  a  land  of  huge  sunken  crater-like  hollows 
that  mark  the  cave-in  of  old  unused  mines;  a  land  where 
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underground  streams,  lost  surface  waters,  flow  in  black 
gangways,  insidiously  undermining  and  ever  threatening 

danger. 

She  came  into  a  land  whose  valleys,  the  Lehigh,  Schuyl- 
kill, and  Susquehanna,  show  for  mile  after  mile  a  succession 
of  black  hills  of  refuse  coal,  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  warm  all  New  England  through  three  bitter  winter 
months,  and  rivers  and  streamlets,  black  with  colliery 
dust,  crawling  choked  and  sluggish  between. 

She  came  into  a  land  where  in  small  mining  settlements, 
on  some  mountain  side  apart  from  the  larger  towns,  the 
black  waste  of  coal  forms  the  foundation  for  the  grey 
weather-beaten  shanties  in  which  dwell  three  or  four  hun- 
dred men,  women,  and  children,  all  dependent  on  the 
industry  that  dominates  the  four  hundred  and  eighty 
square  miles  of  the  coal  deposits. 

She  came  into  the  region  of  the  Hazleton  mountains, 
a  country  " stripped"  of  its  epidermis  of  greensward  and 
top  soil,  of  its  upper  layers  of  crumbly  sandstone  and  shale 
in  order  to  lay  bare  the  coal  seams  so  near  its  surface;  into 
a  land  where  houses,  churches  and  public  buildings  of  former 
days  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  " stripping"  process  of 
mining  industrialism. 

No  wonder  Adrien  Powers  spoke  of  it  as  the  "  Black 
Country." 

Celia  Boncceur  soon  found  that  this  name  was  applicable 
to  it  only  in  spots.  Here  and  there  she  saw  a  wide  tract 
of  desolation  abutting  on  a  hillside  richly  brown  with  groves 
of  oak  or  chestnut.  From  observation  she  found  that  the 
dwellers  in  a  mining  settlement  on  the  flank  of  a  mountain, 
like  those  about  Hazleton,  may  look  off  and  out  and  around 
over  great  open  spaces  of  highlands,  or  tablelands,  covered 
with  low  bushes.  On  all  sides  a  wide  arc  of  sky  is  visible 
in  which  the  sun  shines  clearly  through  no  low-hanging  pall 
of  smoke.   It  seemed  to  her  a  healthy  region  for  the  up- 
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bringing  of  a  hardy  human  race  were  it  not  for  the  ignorance 
that  subverts  the  fundamental  laws  of  hygiene. 

Into  a  small  fractional  part  of  the  life  of  this  region  Celia 
Boncoeur  entered  heart  and  soul.  A  year  before  she  had 
planned  to  see  it,  to  work  in  it,  but  Adrien's  insistence  on 
her  coming  to  Wenby,  and  his  reasons  for  it,  prevailed 
against  her  intention  and  her  desire. 

She  was  intensely  interested  in  the  life  of  its  people: 
domestic,  economic,  educational,  religious.  She  felt  at 
home  in  it,  this  amorphous  country  of  artificial  black  hills, 
of  barren  uplands  stripped  of  their  beneficent  covering  of 
verdure,  of  bare  bleak  mountains  of  nature's  own  make 
— strangely  at  home. 

McQuade,  having  worked  in  the  anthracite  mines  of 
Cape  Breton  in  his  youth,  was  well  versed  in  both  processes 
of  mining,  and  through  Adrien's  good  offices,  before  he 
left  for  overseas,  was  to  be  taken  on  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber in  Mine  No.  2  of  the  great  Corporation  Mines  near 
Hazleton. 

Hetty  Shedd  by  prearrangement  joined  Celia  in  Hazleton 
for  a  combined  survey  of  the  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Corporation  Mines  with  a  view  to  hiring  a  house  or  tene- 
ment. McQuade  had  asked  her  to  find  a  double  house, 
if  possible,  near  train  and  trolley;  he  added  in  explanation: 

"I  want  my  children  to  be  near  you  and  Miss  Boncoeur, 
Hetty.  I  shall  feel  safer  about  them.  For  myself  I  shall 
be  as  a  sojourner  in  a  strange  land." 

Mrs.  Shedd,  receiving  the  request  as  a  tribute  to  her 
many  desirable  qualities  as  a  friend  in  deed,  promised  faith- 
fully to  do  her  best. 

Due  to  their  efforts  they  found  a  double  house  of  the 
better  class  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  in  one  half 
of  which  the  two  women  established  themselves  within 
ten  days.  Both  were  looking  forward  to  the  coming  of 
the  McQuades,  but  Celia  in  an  entirely  different  attitude 
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of  mind  toward  one  and  all  of  them  than  that  in  which  she 
left  Wenby. 

Her  sense  of  bewilderment,  caused  by  the^  strangeness 
of  the  new  environment  merely  in  its  physical  aspects, 
found  its  complete  correspondence  in  her  bewilderment, 
spiritual  and  emotional,  over  against  Adrien  Powers'  rev- 
elation in  regard  to  her  status  as  an  adopted  child  with 
no  living  relatives. 

The  fact  of  being  thus  cut  adrift  from  every  mooring 
by  which  a  human  being  holds  fast  to  life,  she  found  at  first 
impossible  of  realization.  In  her  dark  perplexity  of  soul 
she  exhausted  herself  in  speculation,  an  unsubstantial 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  any  hope  as  to  who  or  what 
she  was;  as  to  how  she  came  to  be  in  a  world  to  which  she 
was  bound  by  no  tie  of  blood;  as  to  where  she  first  saw 
light  and  in  what  environment. 

In  her  bewildered  search  for  enUghtenment,  she  found  a 
certain  physical  satisfaction  the  next  two  weeks  in  explor- 
ing their  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  mountain  and 
the  many  settlements  on  its  flank.  Longer  and  later  she 
extended  these  walks  until  Hetty  Shedd  protested. 

"Tain't  any  of  my  business,  Miss  Bunker,  but  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  you'd  been  stung  by  a  blue  fly  that  was  chasing 
of  you  round.  You'll  be  skin  and  bones  if  this  keeps  up. " 

"I  don't  mean  to  keep  it  up,  Mrs.  Shedd,  and  I'm  sure 
I  don't  want  to  be  '  skin  and  bones.'  It  isn't  becoming.'' 

"If  anything  I  can  do,  Miss  Bunker,  without  meddling, 
you  know,  I'd  be  glad  to.   You  mean  a  lot  to  me." 

To  all  appearances  the  good  soul  was  on  the  verge  of 
a  sniff;  she  had  come  to  feel  the  entire  responsibility  of 
Celia's  well-being.  Were  not  Mr.  Powers'  last  words  in 
private  to  her,  "Look  out  for  my  cousin  when  she  gets 
into  Pennsylvania.  Don't  let  her  overdo;  I  know  her." 
And  had  she  not  promised  him  from  a  full  heart  to  do  all 
she  could  to  further  his  wishes? 
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At  the  words,  "You  mean  a  lot  to  me,"  the  tension  in 
Celiacs  overstrained  heart  was  lessened— something  that 
felt  tight,  drawn  under  her  ribs,  that  prevented  herefrom 
drawing  a  full  breath  since  that  night  at  The  Hospice. 

Here  was  human  love  in  all  its  unselfishness  and  apart 
from  any  tie  of  blood.  She  laid  her  tired  head,  and  with  it 
a  part  of  the  weary  load  of  thought  it  had  been  carrying 
these  last  two  weeks,  on  Mrs.  Shedd's  ample  shoulder. 

« Call  me  Celia  if  I  'mean  a  lot  to  you'  please,  dear  Hetty 
Shedd. "  For  the  first  time  she  called  Mrs.  Shedd  by  her 
Christian  name. 

Without  knowing  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  un- 
wonted demonstration  on  Celia's  part,  without  question- 
ing what  had  given  the  impetus  to  it,  whether  homesick- 
ness or  heartsickness,  she  took  Celia  in  her  arms. 

"You  don't  feel  sick,  do  you,  Celia?" 

"No,  oh  no." 

"Homesick,  mebbe?" 

"Not  exactly,  no — " 

"Mebbe  you—"  Hetty  Shedd  caught  herself  up  short 
It  was  not  for  her  to  question  any  further;  she  would  know 
in  good  time.  A  heavy  sigh  punctured  her  silence.  She 
released  Celia  and  the  two  women  sat  down  for  a  little  talk. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  HettyV  Are  you  home- 
sick? I  can't  blame  you  if  ybu  are  in  this  queer  country. 
I  feel  almost  lost  in  it." 

"You've  acted  as  if  you  did,"  said  Mrs.  Shedd  dryly. 

"I  won't  act  that  way  any  more  I  promise  you.  It  has 
done  me  so  much  good  to  have  you  tell  me  I  'mean  a  lot 
to  you.'" 

"Well,  I'm  glad  if  something  has  done  you  good.  I  was 
going  to  put  you  through  a  course  of  my  fall  bitters  if  what 
I  said  hadn't  worked." 

"What  bitters?  Tell  me;  perhaps  they  won't  come 
amiss  among  the  people  here." 
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"Don't  know  as  I  remember  'em  all  to  once;  but  there's 
wintergreen,  and  sassafras,  bark,  you  know,  and  dock- 
root — yellow  dock  I  mean — and,  and — er,  let  me  see, 
thoroughwort  and  mandrake."  She  thought  a  moment. 
"Oh,  yes,  and  dandelion  and  sarsaparilla.  For  the  life  of 
me  I  can't  think  what  comes  next." 

"X  don't  believe  there  is  any  'next.'" 

Mrs.  Shedd  was  still  thoughtful.  "Mebbe  there  isn't, 
but  seems  to  me  I  miss  something.  I  think,  but  I  ain't 
sure,  there  was  eight. " 

Celia  laughed  outright. 

"That  eighth  wouldn't  be  any  miss  for  me." 

"Oh,  you  can  laugh,  but  it's  the  best  thing  for  cleaning 
out  the  system  I  know  of,  and  they're  awful  good  for  the 
heart." 

"I'll  take  them,  all  seven,"  said  Celia  promptly,  "if 
they'll  do  all  that  for  me.   How  do  you  prepare  them?" 

"An  ounce  of  everything  but  mandrake;  only  half  an 
ounce  of  that,  it's  too  searching;  and  steep  in  three  quarts 
of  cold  water  for  twelve  hours  on  the  back  of  the  kitchen 
stove.  Drain  it  off  and  let  it  get  stone  cold.  You  take 
three  tablespoonfuls  before  each  of  your  meals.  Keep 
this  up  three  weeks  and  you'll  be  a  new  woman." 

"  I'll  do  it.  I'll  take  them  and  strive  for  that  goal.  Now, 
Hetty,  let's  put  on  our  things  and  go  into  town  to  get  the 
herbs  and  something  for  the  house." 

"Into  town  for  herbs!  Bless  your  heart,  I  brought  'em 
with  me.  You  don't  s'pose  I'd  give  you  any  apothecary's 
hay,  there  ain't  no  strength  in  it — when  I've  got  all  I  want 
fresh  dried  from  West  Virginny.  Jean  Kempsey  showed 
me  how  to  find  'em — there,  I  can't  talk  any  more  about 
it,  or  I  shall  cry,  Celia.  I  guess  I  was  a  little  mite  home- 
sick, but  I  ain't  now,"  she  added  cheerfully,  "and  I  don't 
think  there's  any  better  tonic  for  a  woman  than  to  go 
shopping  and  buy  fixings  for  a  house." 
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"  You're  perfectly  right.  We  can  catch  the  next  trolley 
in;  it  runs  on  the  quarter." 

The  result  of  this  afternoon  in  town  was  duly  reported 
to  Donald  McQuade  in  a  long  letter  from  Mrs.  Shedd,  a 
part  of  which  he  judiciously  suppressed  when  he  read  it 
to  his  children.  That  part  being  personal  and  important 
was  contained  in  the  postscript,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in 
women's  letters.  After  cataloguing  the  fixings  purchased, 
she  enlarged,  for  Jean's  special  benefit,  on  the  changes  they 
wrought  in  " t'other  side  of  the  house"  as  she  called  Mc- 
Quade's  semi-detached  half. 

"I  must  say  I  never  saw  the  beat  of  Miss  Bunker.  She's 
fixed  up  two  rooms  for  Jean  and  Julie  because  she  says 
when  Jean's  to  home  she  will  need  a  room  by  herself.  She 
bought  a  lot  of  old  fashioned  colored  'calico',  I  s'pose 
'tis,  that'll  wash  like  a  piece  of  white  cloth.  We've  made 
curtains  out  of  it  for  Jean's  room  and  Julie's.  And  she  has 
got  the  girls  two  white  beds,  iron,  with  all  that  goes  with 
them;  and  bought  each  of  them  a  nice  chest  of  drawers 
painted  white  and  a  little  looking  glass  in  a  white  frame. 
And  you  would  wonder  how  she  can  make  something  out 
of  most  nothing.  Jean's  room  looks  like  a  posy  with  nice 
light  green  curtains  and  rosebuds  and  vines  trailing  all 
over,  and  she  got  the  floor  painted  grey  and  white,  mar- 
bled-like, you  know.  And  I  am  going  to  lay  down  two  of 
my  hooked  rugs  I  have  had  laid  away  for  quite  a  while. 
They  was  made  out  of  some  white  and  pink  rags  I'd  had 
saved  up,  some  old  aprons  and  a  pink  dress  I  had  before 
I  put  on  black.  But,  land's  sake,  how  I  run  on!  We  are 
counting  the  days  till  we  see  you-all  here,  I  guess  the 
fixings  will  help  some  to  keep  the  girls  from  being  home* 
sick. 

Your  true  friend, 

Harriet  Shedd. 
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P.  S.  I  feel  moved  to  tell  you,  seeing  as  we  know  some 
things  other  folks  would  give  their  old  shoes  to  find  out— 
although  I  think  from  what  Jean  said  to  me  a  while  ago 
that  she  knows  about  Celia— that  She's  pining,  Donald, 
just  pining  for  that  man  that's  gone  overseas.  It  would 
break  your  heart  just  to  see  the  look  on  her  face  these  last 
two  weeks.  But  she's  feeling  some  better  than  when  she 
first  come.  She  is  working  like  a  house  afire — I  forgot  to 
say  she's  had  all  the  rooms  papered  fresh  in  your  house  so 
you-all  will  feel  kind  of  to  home  when  you  get  here.  I  'low 
I  don't  need  to  tell  you  I  am  running  neck  and  neck  with 
her  about  the  fixings. 

P.  S.  again.  I  don't  deny  this  place  is  getting  interest- 
ing but  I  ain't  got  used  to  it  yet.  It  is  pretty  lively  in  town 
— so  many  folks  around  they  are  almost  under  your  feet. 
Me  and  Celia  went  to  the  movies  that  afternoon  after 
we  got  through  shopping  and  believe  me  it  was  great.  We 
come  out  on  the  trolley  hanging  on  to  the  straps  all  in  to- 
gether: women  and  children  and  shopping  bags,  they  use 
the  twine  ones  just  like  we  do,  and  nursing  babies  and  din- 
ner pails  and  a  gang  of  men  right  out  of  the  pit,  and  I  can 
tell  you  there  was  something  doing  on  that  car  when  it 
rounded  the  curves  and  there's  a  curve  on  this  mountain 
about  every  other  stop.  But  we  got  home  all  right  and 
have  felt  better  ever  since  in  this  Sodom  and  Gomorrah- 
looking  land,  and  by  that  I  don't  mean  nothing  against 
their  morals.  But  it  is  the  look  of  it,  Donald,  the  look  of 
it  although  we've  no  fault  to  find  where  we  are.  There's 
a  great  view  from  our  front  windows  and  when  we  open 
to  air  out,  its'  like  letting  in  'all  creation'  so  Celia  says. 

Another  P.  S.  (I  can't  seem  to  get  rid  of  them)  Which 
is  to  say  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  am  taking  liberties 
with  Miss  Bunker  by  calling  her  Celia.  She  asked  me  to, 
quite  particular,  the  other  day.  Selah,  this  time  for  sure. 
H.  S. 
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Donald  McQuade  was  sitting  alone  among  his  few  re- 
maining household  goods— the  loom,  the  big  armchair,  and 
the  couch.  They  were  already  crated,  he  having  done  the 
work  as  he  found  time,  and  ready  for  shipment  the  next 
morning  with  the  rest  of  his  belongings.  The  three  chil- 
dren were  at  Mrs.  McHarg's  for  the  last  night;  for  this  he 
was  profoundly  thankful.  He  wished  to  spend  these  last 
hours  in  his  cabin  alone  with  his  thoughts,  his  memories, 
ever-living. 

The  rays  of  a  small  lantern,  the  large  one  was  packed, 
failed  to  penetrate  the  vacant  shadowy  corners  of  the  room. 
Adrien  Powers'  cot,  with  pad  and  blanket,  which  he  had 
given  to  McQuade,  was  the  only  thing  uncrated  in  the 
cabin;  a  rope  lay  beside  it  ready  for  tying  up  in  the  morn- 
fog- 

Sitting  on  the  cot  and  holding  the  lantern  close  to  the 
paper,  he  read  over  Mrs.  Shedd's  letter,  once,  twice.  The 
first  postscript  he  read  three  times.  "It  would  break  your 
heart  just  to  see  the  look  on  her  face  these  last  two  weeks. " 

He  read  the  letter  aloud;  he  liked  to  hear  Celia  Bon- 
cceur's  name  again  in  the  now  dreary  kitchen.  How^  she 
had  brightened  it  with  her  cheery  presence  after  his  friend 
had  gone.  With  what  loving  and  lively  interest  she  taught 
Jean  out  of  the  full  store  of  her  knowledge.  What  had  she 
not  been  to  them,  to  him,  in  their  last  sorrow?  In  his  mind's 
eye  he  saw  her  with  his  baby  on  her  lap;  saw  her  also  as 
she  looked  on  Christmas  Eve,  dressed  in  white  as  his  wife 
used  to  dress  for  the  holiday  times.  That  the  one  gown  was 
of  some  choice  make  and  fabric  he  knew,  and  the  other  of 
coarse  homespun  woven  by  Jean's  own  hands.  But  that 
made  no  difference  for,  as  he  once  told  Adrien,  the  two 
women  would  have  found  each  other  among  a  thousand. 

His  heart  grew  heavy  for  Celia  Boncoeur.  Adrien  was 
soon  going  to  the  front  with  the  French  troops.  He  had 
recently  received  word  from  him  to  this  effect.   Poor  girl 
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And  the  look  in  her  eyes— he  had  seen  it  and,  like  another 
man  in  the  far  away  north  country  of  New  England,  rec- 
ognized it  for  what  it  was. 

And  what  had  not  the  man  they  both  loved  been  to  him 
in  his  hour  of  despair!  Young  as  he  was,  this  "lad",  had 
he  not  through  his  friendship  led  him  out  of  despair  into 
more  helpful  ways  and  days? 

He  would  so  gladly  have  saved  her  from  such  suffering. 
She  deserved  the  best.  His  own  life  had  been  so  full  of  love 
and,  at  the  present  time,  was  so  rich  in  memories  of  what 
life  meant  to  him  and  Jean  that  the  contrast  with  that 
which  might  possibly  lie  before  Celia  Boncoeur  saddened 
his  heart.  If  only  Jean  could  have  known  her! 

He  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  looked 
about  him;  the  gaunt  frames  of  the  crates  showed  yellowish- 
white  in  the  dim  lantern  light.  The  cabin  windows  were 
bare,  the  shutters  closed  for  the  night. 

Again  he  saw  Celia  Boncoeur  with  his  baby  on  her  lap. 
He  wondered  why  he  should  see  her  and  not  Jean,  his  wife. 
Was  it  because  all  the  home  things  with  which  he  associated 
Jean,  were  no  longer  in  their  old  places,  no  longer  recogniz- 
able in  their  packings? 

Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was  losing  the  sense  of  her 
presence,  losing  the  power  to  visualize  her  in  the  home, 
losing  it — and  not  two  years  gone? 

The  thought,  even,  of  such  a  possibility  frightened  him. 
His  heart-beats  quickened  irregularly;  he  felt  the  need  of 
air.  He  took  up  his  lantern  and  went  out  into  the  night. 

It  was  dusk  in  the  valley.  The  little  graveyard  on  the 
hillside  was  not  far  distant.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  open- 
ing the  gate.  A  moment  more  and  he  stood  beside  his 
graves — stood  motionless,  with  bared  head,  trying  to  realize 
the  unthinkable  about  her,  his  Jean;  trying  to  find  her  in 
the  earth  beneath  him.   And  so  standing,  of  a  sudden  his 
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soul  revolted  against  the  tyranny  of  death  and  its  visions 
of  decay,  His  soul  was  jarred  by  a  thought,  phrased,  as 
often  happened  with  him,  in  the  language  of  the  Book: 

"Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was  and 
the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it." 

"'As  it  was,  as  it  was/"  he  repeated  again  and  again. 

He  fell  upon  his  knees  and  poured  out  his  soul. 

"Maker  of  this  earth  and  me,  earth-clod  that  I  am  and 
blind,  blind,  help  me  to  see.  Give  me  light.  Lift  my  soul 
out  of  the  deep  pit  and  miry  clay  into  the  light  that  my 
spirit  may  find  the  way  to  Thee  in  whom  Jean  is.  Show  me 
the  way,  by  dying  or  living,  by  loving  or  hating,  by  sinning 
and  repenting,  by  scourging  or  blessing;  so  be  it.  Only,  out 
of  the  deep  pit  of  my  blindness  lift  me,  lead  me — into  the 
light." 

Between  twelve  and  one  in  the  morning  a  track-walker 
at  the  siding  caught  the  dim  swaying  gleam  of  a  lantern 
moving  down  the  track  and  on  it.   He  hailed  the  bearer: 

"Hello  there— you!" 

"Hello  yourself— it's  McQuade." 

"What  the  devil,  Don,  are  you  doing  with  a  lantern  on 
the  track  and  the  express  d„ue  in  two  minutes,  trying  to 
signal  or  hold  up  the  12.45  Flyer?" 

"It  looks  that  way;  I  forgot.  I'll  just  step  over  here 
alongside  of  you  till  it  goes  by.  I'll  douse  the  glim  with 
my  cap." 

He  slipped  the  lantern  on  his  arm  and  held  his  cap  be- 
fore it. 

They  heard  the  vibration  of  the  rails,  the  onrush  of  the 
train,  a  whistling  shriek.  With  thunderous  impetus  it  drove 
past  them — a  straight  line  of  blurred  light  in  the  dark. 

He  entered  the  cabin,  went  through  the  kitchen  and  out 
on  the  back  platform.  He  sat  down  on  the  washbench  step. 
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The  night  was  still,  dark,  mild.  In  deep  undertones  the 
Kanawha  was  singing  on  and  on.  Listening  to  it,  he  grad- 
ually became  aware  that  he  was  experiencing  once  again 
that  strange  detachment  of  the  spirit,  its  comfort,  its  calm. 

Time  and  space  were  as  naught.  He  did  not  question 
whence  it  came;  when,  or  whither  it  would  go.  He  was 
conscious  only  of  an  unspeakable  bliss. 


XXX 


"E  it  is  humanly  possible  I  will  find  out  who  I  am." 
Such  was  Celia  Boncceur's  unspoken  resolve  before  com- 
ing to  Pennsylvania.  She  was  well  aware  that  an  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  her  purpose  now  would  undoubtedly 
take  all  her  spare  time,  for  it  must  necessarily  involve  in- 
vestigation that  would  lead  her  into  strange  and,  in  all 
probability,  distant  byways.  But  for  a  first  move  she  had 
no  foundation.  "It's  like  clutching  at  air/'  she  told  her- 
self. ' 

Her  uncle  said  that  among  all  her  father's  papers  he  had 
found  none  of  legal  adoption.  Doctor  Boncceur  left  his 
modest  fortune,  gained  by  years  of  unremitting  toil,  equally 
between  his  wife  and  child  and,  as  her  uncle  informed  her, 
he  and  Mrs.  Boncoeur  were  appointed  joint  guardians  of 
the  child  and  executors  of  the  will.  On  her  coming  of  age 
she  came  into  possession  both  of  her  own  hatf  and  her 
mother's,  twenty-six  thousand  dollars.  Lacking  such 
papers  there  could  be  no  action  at  present  in  any  direction. 

She  was  to  enter  on  her  borough  work  the  first  of  De- 
cember; practically  her  position  was  assured  to  her  from 
the  first  because  of  her  record  in  Wenby.  John  McHarg 
had  written  about  it  to  his  brother  who  lived  and  worked 
in  Carbon  County,  just  over  the  line  from  Hazleton.  The 
physician  for  Wenby  and  Balsam  Creek  knew  two  doctors 
in  the  region  about  Hazelton  mountains,  and,  as  soon  as  she 
told  of  her  decision,  he  made  known  to  them  her  work  in 
West  Virginia.  Adrien,  himself,  wrote  to  the  wives  of 
several  of  the  men  who  were  friends  of  his  on  Hazleton 
Mountain,  concerning  his  cousin's  success  in  a  mining 
community.     Even  Bailey  Tennant,  Richard  Powers' 
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friend,  with  whom  she  had  exchanged  frequent  letters  since 
entertaining  him  at  The  Hospice,  was  looking  forward  to 
throwing  his  influence  as  manager  of  an  individually  owned 
mine,  his  uncle's,  into  the  balance,  in  order  to  tip  the  scale 
in  favor  of  a  position  in  their  own  mining  settlements. 

It  was  this  position  that  Celia  accepted  after  carefully 
looking  over  the  ground.  These  three  settlements,  small 
and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  extensive  mining 
towns  connected  with  the  great  Corporation  Mines,  were 
distant  but  four  miles  from  the  spot  they  had  chosen  for 
their  home,  and  easily  accessible  by  frequent  trolly,  train, 
and  auto.  The  Corporation  Mine,  in  which  McQuade  was 
to  work,  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Hazleton  Mountain,  and 
just  over  the  border  of  Carbon  County.  This,  also,  was 
easily  accessible  from  "Glasca'  Row";  such  was  the  name 
of  the  dozen  or  more  houses,  of  which  McQuade's  and  Mrs. 
Shedd's  were  two  in  one,  and  so  called  from  the  settlement 
there  of  Scotch  immigrants  in  the  earlier  mining  days. 

It  was  a  bright  November  day  filled  with  summer-like 
sunshine  that  warmed  the  clear,  cool,  bracing  mountain 
air.  It  was  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon.  Both 
women  were  out  on  the  steps  looking  for  the  arrival  of  the 
McQuades. 

"When  I  woke  up  this  morning  I  was  thankful  to  find 
myself  alive  another  day/'  Mrs.  Shedd  remarked  as  she 
scanned  the  road  of  the  trolley  line  just  below  them,  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hand  from  the  cloud  glory  of  the  coming 
sunset. 

"They  couldn't  have  a  lovelier  day  to  come.  If  it  had 
rained  they — " 

Celia  likewise  shaded  her  eyes,  for  she  had  caught  the 
distant  echo  of  the  electric  horn  around  the  curve  of  the 
mountain. 

"  Rained !  Well,  I  guess  then  they'd  think  they  was  com- 
ing into  a  latter-day  Gehenna,  what  with  those  awful  brim- 
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stone  smells  down  below  and  the  coal  dust  over  everything; 
it  don't,  seem  to  wash  out  of  the  air  when  it  rains,  only 
when  it  blows — what's  that?"  she  exclaimed  excitedly, 
"ain't  it  something  white,  waving?"  The  trolley  was 
rounding  the  curve. 

"It's  white,  but  I  can't  see  it  clearly." 
"It's  them,  sure  as  you're  alive,  Celia." 
They  went  down  the  slope  to  the  road  and  in  a  moment 
the  cars  came  to  a  stop.  Another  moment,  and  the  Mc- 
Quades  had  arrived,  bag  and  baggage,  big  baskets,  small 
baskets,  bundles  of  all  dimensions.  Without  ceremony 
they  dumped  them  one  and  all  on  the  roadside  and  the 
friends  were  reunited.  They  all  talked  together,  they 
talked  separately,  they  talked  by  twos  and  threes. 

Then,  after  the  first  greetings,  they  picked  up  their  be- 
longings and  climbed  the  slope  that  took  them  to  the  steep 
wooden  steps  leading  to  the  narrow  porch  of  the  high- 
shouldered  two  story  and  a  half  house,  once  a  dingy  brown, 
with  white  wooden  shutters. 

It  was  a  royal  welcome  Hetty  Shedd  and  Celia  Boncoeur 
gave  to  their  friends.  The  children  were  so  eager  to  see 
everything  all  at  once,  that  Celia  gave  them  the  key  to  the 
front  door  of  the  other  house  and  turned  them  loose  in  it. 
She  and  Hetty  Shedd  finding  themselves  alone  with  Donald 
McQuade  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  to 
speak  a  few  words  together. 

McQuade,  looking  about  him,  turned  to  the  two  women. 
He  held  out  a  hand  to  each. 

"I  can't  tell  you  what  this  means  to  me.  I  thought  I 
was  coming  a  stranger  into  a  strange  land.  It  seems  al- 
most like  coming  home."  He  looked  at  Celia,  it  was  only 
a  glance,  and  from  her  to  Hetty  Shedd. 
Mrs.  Shedd  laid  her  other  hand  over  his. 
"Donald  McQuade,  it's  been  my  experience  that  getting 
home  means  just  getting  with  folks  that  like  you  and  un- 
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derstand  you,  and  that  you  like  and  understand.  I  feel 
just  as  much  at  home  with  Miss  Bunker  here  as  I  did  when 
she  and  me  was  living  together  in  the  cabin."  She  turned 
to  Celia. 

"Folks  can  say  what  they've  a  mind  to,  Miss  Bunker, 
but  home  ain't  an  empty  cabin,  nor  it  ain't  one  of  them 
New  York  palaces  you  told  me  about;  and  home  ain't 
just  memories  of  where  you  have  lived.  It's  just  being  and 
living  and  working  with  folks  you  love  and  with  folks  that 
love  you."  Hetty  Shedd  dropped  his  hand,  and  turned 
away  to  hide  her  feelings. 

"It's  the  healthiest  climate  for  a  man— the  feeling  of 
home."  He  spoke  to  her  whose  back  was  turned  to  him, 
but  he  looked  at  Celia  whose  hand  he  held. 

It  was  then,  her  hand  still  in  the  strong,  friendly  grasp, 
that  Celia  Boncceur  for  the  first  time  since  the  evening 
at  The  Hospice  found  strength  to  face  her  future— alone, 
but  with  a  high  heart. 

"I  am  sure  we  shall  all  be  the  happier  for  being  together, 
Mr.  McQuade.  Adrien  must  know  this." 

"The  lad  is  scarcely  out  of  my  thoughts,  Miss  Boncceur." 

"Nor  mine." 

The  coming  of  the  children  and  the  preparation  for  supper 
gave  them  no  further  chance  to  speak  together  about  Adrien. 

They  were  very  happy  that  evening  gathered  about  Hetty 
Shedd's  supper  table.  It  seemed  as  if  one  and  all  had  been 
awakened  by  their  new  environment  and  their  new  interests 
to  some  anticipation  of  a  future  of  realized  hopes.  They 
discussed  ways  and  means;  they  discussed  plans  for  the 
children.  Jean,  who  under  Celia's  tutelage  had  already 
taken  the  college  preliminary  examinations,  was  looking 
forward  now  to  her  training  in  the  Normal  School.  Jim 
was  to  enter  the  High  School  in  Hazelton  for  the  last  year 
and  Julie  for  the  first  year. 
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"I  am  worried  about  father/'  said  Jean  as  she  and  Mrs. 
Shedd  were  finishing  the  supper  dishes  together.  "I  don't 
see  how  he  can  get  along  without  me,  we've  thought  of 
two  or  three  plans  but  I'm  afraid  they  won't  work." 

"You  needn't  worry  a  mite,  Jean.  It's  your  business 
now  to  get  an  education  and  we-all  are  going  to  see  that 
you  get  it.  You  know  I'm  pretty  level-headed  and  if  I 
make  a  plan  I  can  generally  work  it  out." 

McQuade  overheard  the  last  remark. 

"Can't  we  all  hear  it,  Hetty?  Anything  you  say  or 
plan  for  us  generally  works  out  for  our  good  I  notice." 

"Of  course  I'll  tell  you.  Me  and  Miss  Bunker  worked 
it  out  together."  » 

"Don't  believe  her,  Mr.  McQuade,"  said  Celia  with  a 
reproving  look  at  Mrs.  Shedd.  "It's  her  own  up-to-date 
plan  and  I've  done  nothing  but  say  Amen  to  it.  I  think 
it's  perfectly  splendid  of  her." 

"Now,  Miss  Bunker,  don't  go  to  praising  me  so;  I  can't 
stand  flattery — it  flusters  me  too  much." 

"Oh,  do  go  on,"  said  Julie  impatiently,  "we'll  throw  the 
bouquets  afterwards." 

"Well,  you  see,  I  planned  'fore  I  come  here  to  start  in 
cooking  for  the  public.  I  guess  there's  some  folks  round 
here  from  the  looks  of  'em  will  want  my  good  bread  and 
cookies — " 

"That's  great,"  Donald  McQuade  interrupted  her,  "I 
shall  be^your  first  and  I  hope,  best  customer,  with  advance 
orders." 

Hetty  Shedd's  homely  face  was  made  beautiful  by  her 
smile  at  that  moment. 

"Just  the  very  thing  I  was  counting  on,  Donald.  Didhrt 
I  tell  you  so,  Celia?  And  while  I'm  cooking  for  the  public 
it's  just  as  easy  to  cook  for  you  and  the  children  regular. 
Miss  Bunker  says  she  isn't  going  to  have  it  all  work  and 
no  play  for  these  children  and  I  can  tell  you  that  if  she  car- 
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ries  out  all  her  plan,"  she  looked  meaningly  at  the  children 
"  there'll  be  something  doing." 

In  a  trice  Jim  and  Julie  were  at  Celia's  side. 

"Tell  us,  do,  do." 

"Not  yet,"  said  Celia,  half  smothered  with  Julie's  arms 
around  her  neck,  "one  good  thing  at  a  time;  Mrs.  Shedd's 
first." 

"Gee,  dad,"  Jim  broke  in  with  an  appreciative  grin, 
"grub  comes  first,  doesn't  it?" 

In  answer  his  father  turned  to  Hetty  Shedd.  "Go  on, 
Hetty,  tell  us  some  more." 

"And  I  plan,"  Mrs.  Shedd  went  on,  secure  in  the  feeling 
that  her  audience  was  with  her,  "to  get  your  breakfast  and 
the  children's,  Donald.  There'll  be  plenty  of  things  cooked 
up  for  their  lunch  and  yours,  and  when  they  get  home  about 
four  in  the  afternoon  I  shall  cook  up  enough  supper  for  me 
and  Celia  so  that  there'll  be  a  mess  left  over  for  you-all." 

"It's  too  much,  Hetty,  it's  too  much  for  you  to  under- 
take."  Donald  McQuade,  made  his  protest  emphatic. 

But  Jim  pleaded,  "Oh,  do  let  her  try  it,  dad,  do.  Her 
cookies  can't  be  beat.    Everybody  in  Wenby  said  that." 

Whereupon  they  all  made  merry  at  Jim's  expense.  But 
in  the  end  they  accepted  Hetty  Shedd's  plan  whole-heart- 
edly. 

"When  you  and  I  get  a  chance  for  a  few  words  alone, 
Hetty,"  said  McQuade,  "we'll  put  this  matter  on  a  sound 
business  basis,  otherwise  not  a  cookie  comes  into  my  house, 
you  understand." 

"Yes,  yes,  Donald,  that's  all  right,  business  is  business. 
And  a  few  dollars  won't  come  amiss  each  week  in  starting 
in  here." 

They  began  to  talk  about  the  diet  kitchen,  and  Celia's 
new  position;  about  Bailey  Tennant  and  what  a  good  neigh- 
bor he  had  been  to  them  during  the  three  weeks,  and  how 
he  had  something  up  his  sleeve  he  wouldn't  tell,  not  even  to 
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Celia.  Time  passed  all  too  quickly  for  them,  and  bedtime 
was  come  and  McQuade  and  his  children  went  to  their  own 
house;  but  Jean  lingered  on  the  stoop.  She  had  a  last  word 
to  say  to  Hetty  Shedd.  To  the  latter's  surprise,  the  girl, 
rarely  demonstrative,  put  her  arms  around  her  and  holding 
her  close  in  her  young  strength,  whispered: 

"Do  you  know  what  you  are?  You  are  the  good  angel 
of  our  hom^.  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  without 
you.  Father  said  once — and  I  didn't  know  what  he  meant, 
not  then — that  there  were  already  pin  feathers  on  your 
shoulders.  But  I  know  now." 

With  a  hearty  kiss  and  a  happy  good  night  she  released 
the  astounded  Mrs.  Shedd. 

"Jean's  changed  a  sight,"  she  said  to  herself,  "and  she's 
going  to  be  as  handsome  as  her  mother."  Then  she  called 
out  to  her,  already  on  the  other  stoop,  "Jean,  you  tell  your 
father  from  me,  the  first  thing  I  want  him  to  do  when  he 
finds  time  is  to  lay  some  kind  of  a  platform  between  my 
back  door  shed  and  his.  I  can't  stand  coming  and  going 
to  your  house  on  these  high-falutin'  front  steps." 

"He'll  do  it;  if  he  doesn't,  I  will." 

The  door  closed  upon  her. 

For  the  next  few  days  Celia  was  busy  with  preparations 
for  Jean's  entering  school  the  coming  week;  she  was  to 
be  at  home  for  w^e^e^d^^nly^^rhe  two  shopping  ex- 
cursions into  town  were  a  joyful  surprise  to  the  girl,  all 
was  so  new  in  her  young  eyes.  The  three  simple  gowns 
bought  by  Celia  proved  three  subjects  of  excitement  and 
anticipation;  the  various  side  issues  of  coat,  hat,  shoes  and 
stockings,  a  bag  of  her  own,  in  fact,  all  the  little  necessaries 
for  a  girl  at  school,  filled  her  with  proud  satisfaction. 

"Miss  Boncceur,  I  want  to  ask  you  solmething,"  she 
said  on  their  homeward  way,  after  the  last  delightful  after- 
noon in  which  they  made  shopping  £heir  prime  object. 
"I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  about  it." 
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"I  will  if  I  can.  And  what  is  it,  Jean,  anything  for- 
gotten? " 

"Oh,  no,  it's  only  something  Mr.  Powers  said  to  me. 
Is  it  his  money  or  yours  that's  buying  me  all  these  things?" 
she  asked  abruptly. 

"It's  his,  Jean.  But  you  know  that  is  his  pleasure  to 
have  me  spend  it  for  you.  What  is  it  you  want  to  know?" 

"I  want  to  know  what  he  meant  by  asking  if  I  would 
be  offended  at  it,  and  resent  his  doing  it  for  me.  Think 
of  that,  Miss  Boncoeur,  his  asking  me,  for  whom  he  was 
going  to  do  such  a  lovely  thing,  if  I  was  offended?  I  want 
to  know  what  he  meant  by  it.  I've  wondered  about  it 
ever  since." 

"May  I  know  what  you  told  him,  Jean?" 

"Of  course.  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  why  I  should  be 
offended,  for  he  was  going  to  do  for  me  only  what  his  mother 
did  for  mine.    Now  do  you  know  what  he  meant?" 

Celia  was  puzzled  how  to  answer  this  girl  with  truth. 

"I  think  I  know  what  he  meant,  Jean—" 

"What?" 

"—but  I  think  Mr.  Powers  should  be  the  one  to  tell 
you.  I  am  sure  he  will  sometime,  if  you  ask  him.  What 
put  it  into  your  mind  to  ask  me?" 

"Because  I  am  writing  him  a  good  long  letter,  and  I 
am  going  to  tell  him  how  pleased  I  am  with  all  the  lovely 
things,  and  then  I  am  going  to  make  a  true  statement  of 
my  case  to  him:  that  I  can't  wear  them  with  any  com- 
fort if  he  doesn't  promise  to  let  me  pay  him  back— some- 
time." 

"Oh,  Jean,  wouldn't  he  resent  that?" 

"I  don't  see  why.  It's  only  what  my  mother  would 
have  said  and  done  if  Mrs.  Powers  hadn't  died  so  soon. 
I  know  my  mother."  She  spoke  positively.  It  was  evident 
to  Celia  that  the  girl  was  doing,  from  conviction,  precisely 
what  her  mother  would  have  done  in  the  same  case. 
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"Well,  Jean,  I  don't  know.  I  think  you  and  Adrien 
will  have  to  settle  it  between  yourselves,  only  I  wish  I 
might  know  what  his  answer  is." 

"Of  course  I'll  tell  you.  I  haven't  written  to  him  but 
twice,  and  now  we  don't  know  when  anything  will  reach 
him,  do  we?"  „ 

"No,  it's  all  very  uncertain  from  now  on,  so  he  says. 

The  woman  and  girl  said  little  after  that  on  their  way 
home.  They  were  thinking  of  Adrien  Powers. . 

Within  a  week  both  households  were  settled  in  their  hard 
routine  work. 

Little  by  little,  during  those  first  six  months  while  the 
war  cloud  in  the  eastern  horizon  spread  and  darkened, 
McQuade  led  Celia  to  speak  freely  of  Adrien  Powers.  He 
felt  this  to  be  necessary  for  her,  an  outlet  for  much  that 
she  might  be  suffering  as  to  his  uncertain  fate.  She  seemed 
glad  to  talk  about  him,  as  well  as  to  speak  freely  of  herself. 

McQuade  made  a  point  of  asking  her  as  a  favor  to  tell 
them  whatever  she  might  choose  about  Adrien,  and  perhaps 
herself,  on  Sunday  evenings,  that  all  his  children  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her. 

After  this,  seeing  that  they  were  frankly  curious  about 
her  life  and  Adrien's,  of  which  neither  he  nor  she  had  said 
but  little  while  in  Wenby,  and  of  every  one  and  everything 
connected  with  them,  it  came  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that 
Miss  Boncoeur,  whenever  she  was  free  from  "calls",  would 
tell  them  what  Julie  called  The  Hospice  Story,  a  story  in 
which  the  girl  fairly  revelled,  reliving  it  in  imagination 
the  following  week  and  amplifying  and  adorning  it  to  her 
heart's  content. 

Alternately  they  forgathered  on  Sunday  evenings  in 
Hetty  Shedd's  front  room  and  Donald  McQuade's.  In 
both  they  felt  at  home.  In  Hetty's  they  found  the  same 
stove  giving  forth  genial  heat,  the  old  prints,  the  same 
rocking  chairs,  the  same  green  woollen  hangings  at  the 
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windows,  with  the  addition  of  a  shelf  filled  with  Celia's 
books. 

In  McQuade's  they  saw  the  old  loom  by  the  window, 
the  big  kitchen  table,  now  stained  dark  oak  to  serve  as 
desk  for  Jim  and  Julie,  and  cluttered  with  books  and  papers; 
they  saw  the  old  couch  recovered  by  Jean's  own  hands, 
the  armchair,  three  bookshelves  made  by  McQuade  for 
the  scientific  collection  which  Adrien  had  given  to  his 
friend,  and  the  windows  filled  with  plants— begonias, 
geraniums,  ivy  and  fern. 

She  told  them  much  of  her  life  at  The  Hospice  and  of 
the  love  with  which  she  had  been  surrounded,  although 
she  was  an  orphan  and  had  no  brothers  and  sisters;  of 
her  mothering  Adrien  from  the  time  he  was  a  tiny  boy; 
of  his  college  life. 

One  evening  she  devoted  to  telling  them  of  her  uncle, 
Adrien  Powers.  She  described  his  looks  and  the  kind  of 
man  he  was,  his  character,  his  high  ideals;  showed  how 
he  tried  to  conduct  his  business  according  to  his  own  views 
of  life  and  men,  and  how  he  looked  upon  what  Adrien  told 
her  he  called  "a  man's  contract  with  Life." 

"'A  contract  with  Life?'"  McQuade  repeated.  He 
leaned  forward  expectantly.  "Tell  me,  if  you  can,  just 
what  he  meant  by  that — 'contract  with  Life.'" 

"I  can  only  tell  you  what  Dreen  told  me.  He  said  his 
father  meant  that  each  man  must  make  his  own  contract 
with  Life.  No  one  can  make  it  for  him.  And  the  manner 
in  which  he  keeps  the  terms  of  that  contract  determines 
the  kind  of  man  he  is." 

"He  said  that—"  McQuade  spoke  as  if  to  himself;  then 
looking  at  Celia,  "I  should  like  to  know  that  man." 

"Just  what  he  said  of  you,  Mr.  McQuade.  He  sent  a 
message  to  you  by  me." 

"A  message — to  me." 

"Yes."    She  repeated  it  word  for  word.    "'Tell  him 
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for  me  I  must  make  his  acquaintance  for  my  own  sake, 
for  my  boy's,  and  for  my  wife,  Nobel's.'" 

McQuade  was  silent  and  remained  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  lost  in  thought. 

But  Julie  begged  her  to  tell  them  about  The  Hospice; 
and  Celia  told  them  of  the  rambling  old  house,  its  ample 
porches,  its  big  bay  in  the  library,  where  the  walls  were 
book-lined;  of  her  own  bedroom  with  the  balcony  and 
the  wonderful  view.  She  described  the  wide  hall  that 
held  Dreen's  mounted  trophies  of  hunting  days — two  noble 
stags'  heads  with  wide-branching  antlers. 

"He  must  be  a  dead  shot/7  commented  Jim,  "even  now." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "he  used  to  practise  shooting  at  a 
target;  first  with  arrows  when  he  was  not  more  than  seven, 
and  after  that  with  real  shot.  He  was  never  satisfied 
until  he  hit  the  bull's  eye." 

To  the  delight  of  all  of  them  she  told  them  of  Betty,  of 
the  little  cripple,  John  Svronsky,  and  of  Marie,  his  sister. 
And  one  night,  when  the  snow  lay  heavy  on  the  plateau 
and  the  mountain,  she  told  them,  eagerly  listening,  how 
her  uncle  took  the  two  boys,  Dick  and  Dreen,  and  her 
over  the  ocean  for  a  wonderful  year  in  foreign  lands. 

"Then  you  know  how  it  looks  over  there,"  Jean  asked 
without  looking  up  from  her  knitting. 

"Yes,  and  it  is  very  beautiful  in  many  of  them." 

"Then  you  can  see  Mr.  Powers  over  there  better  than 
we  can,  can't  you?"  said  Jim. 

"Yes,  Jim.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  hadn't  been  there.  It 
makes  it  too  real." 

"I  try  to  see  him  lots  of  times,"  said  the  boy,  "and  I 
can  see  him,  but  I  can't  see  how  it  looks  where  he  is." 

"We  ain't  no  need  to,"  Mrs.  Shedd  spoke  up  sharply, 
"it  don't  help  nothing." 

"Did  you  see  the  little  birch  tree  over  there  that  Mr. 
Powers  told  us  about?"   It  was  Julie  who  asked. 
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"Yes,  it  was  there  we  saw  it." 
McQuade  roused  himself. 

"You've  never  heard  it,  Hetty,  have  you,  that  story?" 
he  said  breaking  his  silence  for  the  first  time. 

"No,  Donald,  but  I  heard  about  it.  Judith  McHarg 
told  me  John  said  he  would  never  forget  it,  and  the  way 
you  brought  out  what  it  meant." 

"Will  you  tell  me  sometime  what  it  means,  Mr.  Mc- 
Quade?" Celia  asked,  hoping  he  would  grant  her  re- 
quest. 

"Yes,  sometime." 

"Did  he  tell  you  about  the  nightingales,  Julie?"  Celia 
asked  the  child  more  for  the  sake  of  changing  the  subject 
than  for  anything  else. 

"No,  tell  us  about  them,  do.  I  never  heard  one." 

"I  surely  will,  for  to  hear  a  nightingale  is  to  hear  a  little 
feathered  angel  singing." 

She  told  them  of  the  land  of  wonderful  skies  and  dark 
cypress  trees,  of  dusty  green  olive  slopes  and  golden-fruited 
orange  trees;  of  marble  palaces,  their  foundation  stones 
deep  in  green  waters,  and  of  the  humble  stone  huts  where 
the  shepherds  live  on  the  mountain  side;  of  dark  blue  lakes 
in  which  are  mirrored  the  snowy  peaks  of  mountains  that 
surround  them — the  land  of  dark-eyed  children  and  singing 
men  and  women;  and,  at  last,  she  told  them  of  the  night- 
ingales singing  in  spring  time  among  the  roses  that  climb 
the  dark  cypresses — singing  a  song  that  is  not  equalled  for 
its  power  of  almost  divine  melody. 

Her  words,  simple  but  descriptive,  wrought  with  the 
power  of  magic  on  those  who  heard  her.  They  were  listen- 
ing entranced.  When  she  finished  they  gave  a  long  sigh 
as  of  awakening  from  some  radiant  dream  which  they  were 
reluctant  to  realize  was  but  a  dream. 

McQuade  rose  and  gave  his  usual  warning. 

"Bedtime,  children,  bedtime.    We  are  going  home  to 
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dream  of  roses — roses  and  nightingales,  thanks  to  Miss 
Boncceur. " 

"I  know  I  shall  hear  them  singing  when  I  wake  up  to- 
night," said  Julie,  as  she  bade  Celia  and  Hetty  good  night. 
The  three  went  home  by  way  of  the  back  shed  door  and  the 
platform.    Their  father  called  after  them: 

"I  shan't  be  in  for  a  while,  Jean.  You  can  put  out  the 
lamp." 

"All  right,  father,"  the  answer  came  back  clear  in  her 
fresh  young  voice.  "I'll  put  your  felt  slippers  under  the 
stove;  it's  awfully  cold." 

McQuade  turned  from  the  door  and  spoke  to  Celia. 

"You  need  a  breath  of  air  before  you  go  to  bed.  Hetty 
tells  me  you've  had  a  hard  week.  Come  out  with  me  for 
a  little  while." 

"They  have  been  hard,  but  it's  all  in  the  day's  work." 
She  made  answer  cheerily.  "I'll  go  and  be  glad  to.  The 
doctor  and  I  were  winners  again  this  time,  so  I  don't  feel  as 
tired  in  my  heart  as  I  do  when  we  lose — that's  the  worst." 

"Wrap  up  well,"  he  admonished  her,  "it's  very  cold." 

Mrs.  Shedd  having  renewed  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove 
took  a  little  bottle  of  ink  from  the  cupboard  shelf  and,  sit- 
ting down  at  her  kitchen  table,  employed  herself,  while 
waiting  for  Celia  to  return,  in  writing  laboriously  but  ex- 
pansively to  her  friend  Mrs.  McHarg. 

"There's  a  good  many  things,  Judith,  that  I've  got  my 
eyes  open  to  since  I  got  here.  Believe  me  it's  the  right 
place  for  getting  a  good  idea  of  what  the  Bible  means.  You 
take  Exodus  for  one  thing.  Donald  McQuade  was  telling 
me  the  other  day  he  had  never  sensed  the  meaning  of  it 
till  he  come  here.  I  don't  blame  the  men  for  getting  him 
to  talk  to  them;  it's  wonderful  to  hear  him  if  you  can  get 
him  going  which  ain't  often.  He  seems  to  like  here.  Me 
and  Miss  Bunker  think  it's  done  him  lots  of  good  already — • 
the  change,  I  mean.   There's  nothing  like  that  to  tone  up 
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your  general  spirits.  I  ain't  always  having  to  look  up  to 
the  hills  and  wishing  I  could  see  out  as  I  did  in  the  Valley. 
I  can  look  clear  off  into  most  two  counties  by  day,  and  by 
night  it's  like  looking  into  the  first  five  verses  of  Genesis. 

"I  don't  expect  you  to  take  in  all  I  say,  Judith.  You'd 
have  to  see  this  place  to  believe  it— about  Exodus  I  mean. 
There's  Jews  by  the  thousands  and  you  may  be  sure  they've 
found  their  way  into  the  Promised  Land  right  here,  as  far 
as  making  a  living  goes.  They  take  the  Tabernacle  with 
them  in  spirit  and  move  along  just  as  they  used  to  do. 
Get  a  few  of  them  together  and  then  they  set  up  a  real 
sinagog  (you  know  whan  I  mean,  my  Bible  ain't  handy) 
and  keep  up  all  their  ways,  just  as  if  they'd  never  left 
Palestine. 

"There's  a  pedler  comes  to  my  back  door  every  month 
and  I  must  say  he  earns  his  money.  They  say  some  ot 
them  have  got  awful  rich.  But  you  don't  catch  them 
digging  with  their  hands  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth— no 
miners  among  them!  They  keep  right  on  the  surface,  where 
folks  that's  human  belong,  and  on  the  road  and  make  money 
hand  over  fist,  but  they  all  begin  in  a  small  way.  And 
they're  such  good  fathers  and  mothers,  so  Miss  Boncceur 
says.  She  knows  them  in  their  homes. 

"I  forgot  to  say  the  pedler  made  me  an  offer  to  sell 
packages  of  my  cookies  a  dozen  in  each.  He  didn't  charge 
but  ten  per  cent  for  doing  it.  But,  Judith,  somehow  I 
couldn't  see  my  way  to  having  'em  peddled. 

"  And  then  there's  twenty-five  other  kinds  of  folks  round 
here,  and  the  Tower  of  Babel  ain't  in  it  with  the  outlandish 
mix-up  when  two  and  three  kinds  get  talking  at  the  same 
time  and  not  one  of  them  knowing  a  word  t'other  says. 
T  must  say  it's  interesting  though. 

"But  I  must  stop,  but  not  before  I  tell  you  I'm  making 
for  the  public  a  good  solid  spice  cake  with  lots  of  raisins 
in  it  and  some  chopped  apple  to  keep  it  moist.   I  can't 
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keep  up  with  the  orders.  The  Slaves — I  guess  that's  the 
word,  I  can't  get  their  names  straight — eat  'em  for  weddings 
and  birthdays  and  christenings  and,  for  all  I  know,  fu- 
nerals and  all  the  holidays — they're  always  celebrating 
something.  I  give  'em  a  good  thick  loaf  that  weighs  about 
two  pounds  for  thirty-five  cents — none  of  the  baker's 
stuff  that  the  minute  it  gets  by  your  lips  you  don't  know 
you've  eaten  it.  The  war  is  going  to  send  prices  sky  high, 
so  I'll  have  to  charge  more  soon. 

"  Speaking  of  birthdays  we  don't  know  Miss  Bunker's 
yet  and  I'm  going  to  make  bold  to  ask  her  when  it  is,  so 
we  can  celebrate  like  the  Slaves. 

"Now  we've  been  here  six  months  and  we're  pretty  well 
settled.  We've  learned  most  of  the  ropes  and  some  struck 
us  as  pretty  queer  at  first,  and  I  guess  the  change  was 
certainly  the  right  thing  for  Donald  McQuade.  He's 
like  another  man.  There's  a  Mr.  Bailey  Tennant,  a  mine 
manager  here  who's  taken  a  great  shine  to  Donald,  like 
what  Mr.  Powers  took.  I  don't  know  but  he's  taken  one 
to  Celia.  He  says  he  likes  to  talk  with  him.  I  must  stop. 
I'm  enclosing  the  rule  for  my  spice  cake.  Mebbe  it'll  come 
in  handy  for  Christmas  and  the  children.  Write  me  soon 
and  don't  think  I've  gone  back  on  West  Virginny,  if  I  am 
landed  in  the  desert  of  tabernacles  and  such.  We  Scotch- 
Irish  folks  down  in  Wenby  don't  know  what  life  is  till  we 
find  a  general  mix-up  like  we  do  here  of  all  sorts  of  folks 
who  can't  talk  to  us  nor  we  to  them. 

"Love  to  John  and  the  children. 

"Hetty. 

"P.  S.  Miss  Boncceur  has  been  telling  us  stories  to-night 
'bout  when  they  were  in  furrin  lands,  and  it  was  enough 
to  turn  my  head,  Judith;  and  you  know  I  ain't  one  of  what 
you  may  call  the  sentimental  kind  with  my  head  ready  to 
turn  on  a  pivot  every  time  I  have  a  feeling,  now  am  I? 
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But  let  me  tell  you  I've  got  a  good  many  nightingales  and 
roses  and  palaces  and  polenta,  she  calls  it— they  feed  on 
jt)__I  mean  the  Eytalians,  and  a  blue  lake  or  two  thaf  s 
enough  like  a  looking  glass  to  see  mountains  of  snow  in  it 
all  running  through  my  head  to  once.  So  if  this  letter 
sounds  kind  of  nutty  you  can  lay  it  to  what  I've  heard. 

"She's  had  an  awful  week,  been  helping  out  m  a  Slave 
family  till  they  got  the  man,  or  what  there  was  left  of  him 
after  being  crushed  by  falling  rock,  in  shape  to  take  into 
the  hospital.  But  she  says  they  think  that  now  they  can 
save  him,  poor  soul— it  wrings  my  heart  thinking  of  my 
own  man  which  is  to  say  life  ain't  all  roses  and  nightingales 
for  any  of  us.  . 

"She's  out  now  with  Donald.  Out  of  the  kindness  of 
his  big  heart  he  took  her  out  to  walk  off  some  of  the  sights 
she's  seen  this  last  week. 

H.  S. 


"P.  S.  once  more.  If  this  war  keeps  up,  and  the  end 
ain't  in  sight  yet,  in  my  opinion  she'll  go  over  there  to  be 
near  Him  in  case  he  needs  her.  You  know  who  I  mean. 
She  gets  awful  restless  at  times.  Donald  McQuade  sees 
it  too  Well,  I'll  let  you  know  once  in  a  while  how  things 
are  going,  but  you  know,  Judith,  'mum's  the  word.'" 


XXXI 


During  the  day  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  light  dry 
snow  and  with  it  a  high  wind.  At  sunset  the  storm  ceased, 
and  the  wind  dying  down  at  the  same  time  left  the  plateau 
windrowed  with  white.  The  air  was  still  and  cold,  the  stars 
were  bright  against  the  indigo  blue  of  the  night  sky.  Here 
and  there  a  light  shone  from  a  cabin  or  house  along  the 
road. 

McQuade  took  Celia's  arm. 

"It's  rough  going  in  some  places;  the  old  surface  pits — " 
so  he  called  the  crater-like  hollows  formed  by  the  sunken 
roof  of  a  discarded  mine — "are  so  many  traps  for  unwary 
feet.  The  snow  seems  to  level  them  and  fill  them." 

They  stopped  a  moment  to  look  at  the  great  expanse  of 
white  all  about  them. 

"This  does  not  look  much  like  the  Gates  of  Hell  you 
wrote  me  about.  It  seems  to  me  just  now  a  good  deal 
more  like  what  we  read  about  the  pavement  of  the  City 
of  God,  doesn't  it?" 

"I  never  saw  such  a  strange  country."  She  pointed  to 
a  billow  of  white  just  below  them.  "Who  would  believe 
that  snow  and  the  night  could  change  apparently  its  very 
features;  no  hills,  no  valleys,  no  culm  heaps,  no  smoke  or 
1 brimstone'  as  Hetty  calls  it — just  a  stainless  white  every- 
where. I  feel  curiously  at  home  in  it  and  I  don't  know 
why  either."  Her  words  met  with  a  hearty  response. 

"I  feel  a  bit  that  way  myself.  I  shall  never  be  sorry  I 
made  this  change.  We  grow  narrow  in  mind  and  outlook, 
we  miners,  if  we  stay  too  long  in  the  valley  mines.  You 
know  it  is  just  like  opening  a  new  chapter  in  the  Book  of 
Life  to  me — my  coming  here;  and  in  reading  it  day  by  day 
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I  feel  better  in  body  and  mind.  I  come  in  contact  with 
more  people  of  different  races  and  ideas  of  life.  It  interests 
me,  all  of  it."  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm. 

"Mr.  Tennant  told  me  he  wished  you  might  have  gone 
into  their  mines;  he  says  your  influence  is  for  so  much  good 
among  the  men — " 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  I  like  to  know  the  men  I 
work  with  and,  furthermore,  the  men  who  like  me  to  work 
with  them;  that's  about  all  it  amounts  to." 

"You  wouldn't  care  to  consider,  then,  working  in  the 
Three  Settlements  Mine?  I  have  an  idea  he  wanted  me 
to  ask  you  this  for  the  sake  of  feeling  the  way." 

"No,"  he  spoke  decidedly,  "not  for  many  reasons.  I  am 
just  where  I  want  to  be.  In  making  this  change  I  wanted 
to  try  myself  out  in  one  of  the  great  Corporation  Mines. 
I  wanted  to  see  how  they  work  it,  how  they  run  it,  how  they 
size  up  the  men  as  human  beings  as  well  as  machines.  I 
wanted  to  work  side  by  side  with  men  of  other  races.  I 
wanted  to  see  how  they  work,  how  they  live,  how  they 
look  at  this  miner's  life  of  ours,  from  what  angle,  how  they 
worship,  if  they  worship  at  all.  I'm  as  bad  as  Hetty  Shedd; 
I  wanted  to  find  out  how  and  what  they  eat — and,  faith! 
I've  found  out."  He  chuckled  to  himself  and  Celia  laughed 
with  him. 

"I  know  what  they  eat  for  sometimes  I  have  to  eat  with 
them,  and  most  of  it- is  good  healthy  food  too;  but  you 
meant  garlic." 

"I  see;  what  I  get  from  the  mines  you  get  from  their 
homes. "  He  turned  to  her  abruptly  and  asked  earnestly, 
"How  do  you  stand  it,  Miss  Boncceur?" 

"Simply  by  shutting  my  eyes,  so  to  speak,  stopping 
my  ears,  breathing  through  my  nose,  and  remembering 
all  the  time,  weekdays  and  Sundays,  that  it  is  my  business 
as  well  as  my  great  desire  to  help  people  generally  in  trouble 
and  sickness." 
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"They're  a  suspicious  set  because  they're  foreign  to  our 
ways. " 

"You  should  have  seen  them  eye  me  the  first  few  times 
I  was  called  by  the  physician  to  help  him." 

"I  know,  I  know.  I  have  seen  them.  That's  why  I 
took  the  liberty  to  come  for  you  nights  without  as  much 
as  saying  'By  your  leave.'" 

"I  appreciated  it,  but  really  I  have  no  fear." 

"I  know  you  haven't — that's  just  it.  I  know  what  our 
Lad  said  to  me  about  you,  and  I  know  what  he  expects  of 
me  in  regard  to  you.  I  know  men,  Miss  Boncoeur;  the 
best  of  them  slip  when  in  drink." 

Celia  laughed. 

"Truly  I  could  have  a  whole  regiment  to  escort  me 
home  now,  if  it  were  necessary.  I  certainly  should  pity 
any  man  in  the  Three  Settlements  or  out  of  them  who 
attempted  any  nonsense  with  me.  I  should  expect  to  have 
him  on  my  hands  bedridden  for  life  after  the  manhand- 
ling he  would  be  sure  to  get." 

"True,  you  would.  Hetty  said  about  the  same  thing 
to  me  the  other  day.  But  it's  well  for  one  and  all  of  them 
to  know  that  you  have  one  of  your  own  tongue  to  look  out 
for  you  and  protect  you." 

"It  is  good  to  know  this.  I  like  the  feeling,"  she  said 
with  friendly  frankness  expressive  of  whole-hearted  appre- 
ciation of  his  thought  for  her. 

"I  get ' more  and  more  interested  in  these  people — the 
'  foreigners '  as  we  call  them.  This  last  mine  accident  seems 
so,"  she  hesitated,  "so  unnecessary;  you  know  how  I  say 
that." 

"I  do.  Somebody  blundered,  or  didn't  figure  up  right 
on  pressure,  or  was  careless  in  the  timbering — " 

"Yes,  that  was  it — the  timbering  this  time,  and  a  hu- 
man life  left  as  a  wreck  the  result  of  it.  Nobody  knows 
what  goes  on  in  this  earth  beneath  our  feet  except  those 
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who  toil  in  it.  There  are  times  when  the  horror  of  it  comes 
over  me  with  awful  force;  I  have  to  make  an  effort  of  will 
to  put  it  out  of  my  mind. "  She  spoke  as  if  in  a  passion  of 
pity,  pointing  to  one  of  the  huge  hollows: 

"  Think  of  what  that  innocent  snow  hides.  Mr.  Tennant 
was  telling  me  the  other  day  how  dangerous  it  is  here  in  an- 
thracite mines  if  the  waters  that  gather  in  these  craters— 
these  cave-ins  of  the  old  mines— force  their  way  into  the 
folded  and  twisted  beds  in  which  the  coal  seams  lie.  He 
says  there  is  always  one  kind  of  danger  present  and  there 
may  be  several  connected  with  these  mines— anyway, 
danger  always  threatens." 

"That  reminds  me;  I  met  a  man  in  the  mine  the  other 
day  who  has  been  at  it  in  the  same  company  for  thirty- 
three  years.  I  mean  to  know  him  better;  you  and  Hetty 
would  like  him.  He  was  telling  me  about  what  is  known 
in  certain  districts  as  the  'big  flood '—somewhere  in  that 
Wilderness  of  Saint  Anthony  you  tell  about.  It  wrecked 
a  mine  and  took  its  toll  of  many  lives— just  caught  like 
rats  in  a  trap." 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  sudden  question,  "Do  you 
ever  wish  yourself  out  of  it  for  your  children's  sake?" 
He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
"I  can't  say  I  have  ever  wished  myself  out  of  it— no, 
not  for  anyone's  sake,  least  of  all  my  own.  I  have  always 
been  so  thankful  I  could  earn  for  those  I  love;  so  glad  when 
I  could  get  steady  work  for  a  few  months  without  being 
laid  off  on  account  of  the  'supply  and  demand'  business 
we  hear  so  much  about.  I  haven't  thought  much^about 
'getting  out'  because  I've  been  so  glad  to  be  in."  He 
paused  a  moment  before  he  gave  her  further  confi- 
dences. 

"It's  when  I  have  been  laid  off,  or  I'm  on  a  strike— when 
I  am  idle  I  mean,  that  I  grow  rebellious  and  discontented, 
and  plot  mischief,  and  sow  seeds  of  hatred  in  my  heart  and 
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the  hearts  of  others  because  I  am  not  able,  through  lack  of 
work,  to  give  those  I  love  the  comforts  they  ought  to  have. 
You  know  an  idle  man  is  the  best  soil  for  the  Devil  to  till, 
and  work  of  some  kind  is  man's  only  salvation. "  He  turned 
to  her  with  a  smile.  "I  am  selfish  enough  to  want  to  go 
on,  may  I?7' 

"Do, "  she  said.  "I  know  I  am  hearing  things  from  first 
hand  now." 

"I  remember  during  the  first  long  strike  when  I  feared 
we  should  be  put  out  of  the  cabin  because  I  couldn't  pay 
the  small  rent,  and  I  was  just  recovering  and  able  to  walk 
after  the  knock-out  I'd  had  at  the  time  of  the  cave-in;  and 
there  were  two  babies  and  Jean,  not  strong — not  strong 
enough  to  work  at  the  loom,  that  I  sat  sometimes  by  the 
hour  on  the  back  platform  at  war  with  all  the  world  outside 
my  cabin. 

"But  my  wife,  Jean,  saved  me.  She  set  me  to  work.  She 
taught  me  to  make  baskets,  the  kind  her  grandmother 
on  Pine  Mountain  taught  her  to  make — you've  seen  them 
in  the  cabin,  all  kinds.  She  used  to  dye  the  withes,  and 
when  I'd  finished  a  good  sized  load  I  walked  up  to  Charles- 
ton, selling  what  I  could  on  the  way.  That's  a  good  bit  of 
a  stretch,  sixty  miles,  and  I  came  home  on  the  train.  I 
didn't  make  it  the  other  way  to,  because  I  hadn't  the  money 
to  pay  the  fare  up.  And  she  kept  me  at  it.  If  I  was  laid 
off  for  two  days  or  two  weeks  she'd  put  me  to  it.  I  grumbled 
at  first,  but  in  the  end  I  blessed  her  for  it. 

"Oh,  she  was  wise,  she  was  wise!  She  knew  better  than 
I  knew  what  I  needed  to  get  the  black  devils  out  of  my 
heart.  She  kept  me  at  first  tramping  about  to  get  the 
young  shoots  for  splints  and  withes,  and  then  she  kept  my 
hands  so  busy,  weaving  the  baskets,  that  I  didn't  have  time 
to  keep  my  mouth  open  long  enough  to  let  out  my  heart's 
store  of  curses:  curses  on  the  idle  rich,  curses  even  on  the 
lazy  passengers  in  the  parlor  cars,  curses  on  the  bosses, 
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curses  on  the  mine  owners,  and  damnation  thoughts  about 
every  foreman  inside  or  out." 

When  he  spoke  again  it  was  as  if  to  himself;  as  if  de- 
tached from  any  presence  near  him;  as  if  to  the  night  and 
the  unanswering  silence,  "You  saved  me,  Girl,  you  saved 
me. 

Celia  broke  that  silence.  "I  wish  I  might  have  known 
your  wife.  If  all  women  had  her  loving  insight,  her  way 
of  showing  the  path,  there  would  be  less  misery  in  this  big 
world  for  men  and  women.  But  I  feel  I  know  her  through 
that  beautiful  little  story;  after  reading  that  my  uncle 
said  he  must  know  you." 

His  answer  surprised  her. 

"I  have  often  wished  Jean  might  have  known  you.  I 
told  Mr.  Powers  you  two  women  would  have  found  each 
other  out  among  a  thousand.  You  know  it  isn't  the  gown 
that  makes  the  woman." 

Without  warning  he  faced  about  suddenly,  pressing  her 
arm  a  little  more  closely  to  his  side  as  she  tried  to  accom- 
modate herself  to  the  unexpected  movement. 

"I  am  selfish  to  talk  so  long  about  me  and  mine.  I've 
walked  you  too  far.  Are  you  cold?  I  must  have  been 
thinking  it  was  spring  time  in  West  Virginia,  and  it  is  surely 
not  more  than  ten  above  by  this  time." 

"I've  enjoyed  it,  Mr.  McQuade.  We  can  sprint  home 
as  Dreen  and  I  used  to  do  of  a  winter  ni&ht  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, when  the  mercury  was  disappearing  in  the  bottom 
of  the  glass  near  to  thirty  below. " 

"Thirty  below!"  he  exclaimed,  "what  does  that  feel 
like?" 

"Feel  like?"  Celia  repeated;  "it  feels  brittle,  as  if  the 
dry  air  were  ready  to  break  every  time  you  breathed  into 
it;  and  by  moonlight  you  might  think  you  were  looking 
into  a  frosted  mirror.  The  sound  of  a  bursting  tree  trunk 
used  to  make  Dreen  and  me  jump  as  if  a  bomb  had  been 
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set  off  in  the  bushes  near  us.  Before  you  know  it,  noses 
and  cheeks,  and  finger  tips  and  toes  are  apt  to  be  brittle 
too.  We  used  to  rub  our  faces  in  snow,  Dreen  and  I,  be- 
fore we  went  into  the  house.  Our  water  pipes  in  many 
parts  of  New  England  have  to  be  laid  eight  feet  under  ground 
to  prevent  freezing.  Can  you  wonder,  we  New  Englanders 
dread  a  coal  strike?" 

"My  God,  is  it  like  that?"  he  exclaimed;  "I  didn't  sense 
it  so  cold  as  that  when  Mr.  Powers  told  us.  What  must  it 
be  like?" 

"I  can  tell  you  what  it  is:  it  is  misery  for  men,  and  wo- 
men, and  children.  It  is  an  agony  of  anxiety.  It  is  death 
to  many." 

"This  sinks  in,  this  sinks  in,"  he  murmured. 

For  a  few  minutes  they  walked  on  in  silence. 

"We've  made  the  last  half  mile  in  about  eight  minutes. 
I  call  that  fairly  good  sprinting  with  snow  underfoot,  don't 
you?"  he  said  at  last. 

"Dreen  and  I  were  good  walkers.  As  children  we  used 
to  '  train '  each  other  on  our  own  race  track  just  out  of  the 
town.  He  used  to  keep  time  for  me  as  starter,  besides  be- 
ing referee;  and  I  for  him,  it  was  great  fun.  I  can  see  him 
now  racing  after  me,  his  long  legs  getting  him  over  the 
ground  at  a  great  rate,  if  he  saw  me  getting  the  least  little 
hint  of  a  jog-trot  on  to  help  me  out  on  the  breathless  last 
quarter.  When  he  overtook  me  he  used  to  grab  me  by  any 
part  of  my  clothes  he  could  get  hold  of,  whisk  me  around, 
and  trot  me  back  to  the  starting  line  in  double  quick  time; 
then  start  me  all  over  again." 

"He  is  masterful;  when  he  starts  to  stick,  he  sticks.  I've 
seen  that."  McQuade  ventured  this  remark  to  note  if  it 
might  have  any  effect  on  the  woman  beside  him. 

Her  merry  laugh  rang  out  on  the  still  night  air;  the  sound 
gladdened  his  heart. 

"Betty  used  to  tell  him  he  stuck  like  a  burr  when  he 
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was  a  boy;  he  tormented  the  life  half  out  of  her.  But  now 
she  says  he's  worse  than  adhesive  plaster." 

"Oh,  he's  no  quitter  when  he  thinks  he's  right.  I've 
often  thought  of  what  he  told  us  before  he  left,  about  leav- 
ing his  father  because  he  had  set  himself  to  'find  the  root 
of  it.'  My  heart  grieves  for  our  Lad's  father,  and  there  are 
times  when  it  yearns  to  him.  But  I  believe  that  son  will 
keep  up  that  search,  father  or  no  father,  till  he  finds  it— my 
Jim  is  made  something  on  his  line." 

They  were  nearing  the  house. 

"I've  been  thinking  of  that  message  from  that  man  so 
far  away  in  the  mountain-cold  of  New  Hampshire.  I  want 
you  to  send  him  one  from  me,  will  you?  " 

"Gladly." 

"Tell  him  that  those  words  he  meant  for  me,  Don  Mc- 
Quade,  and  no  one  else,  have  sunk  deep  into  my  heart;  that 
I  send  him  greeting  as  one  man  to  another,  and  my  hope 
is  that  some  day  I  may  see  him  face  to  face  for  my  own  sake, 
for  my  daughter's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  her  mother  who, 
through  the  unknown  leading  of  what  we  call  Life,  and  out 
of  the  merciful  kindness  of  his  wife,  became  in  the  end  my 
wife,  Jean." 

Without  further  speech  on  the  part  of  either  he  left  her 
at  the  foot  of  Hetty  Shedd's  steps. 


XXXII 


In  the  busy  months  that  followed,  every  member  of  the 
two  households  on  Glasca'  Row  put  in  more  than  their 
full  quota  of  daily  work. 

During  the  second  winter  in  the  anthracite  fields,  Celia 
questioned  more  than  once  if  she  had  not  set  for  herself  too 
hard  a  task,  the  successful  cloaking  of  her  love  for  Donald 
McQuade.  She  felt  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  she 
must  give  up  her  work  in  Pennsylvania,  or  give  out  in  her 
attempt  to  sustain  her  own  position  to  the  end.  It  was 
possible  Adrien  might  return  as  soon  as  there  was  any 
definite  action  looking  to  entrance  into  the  war.  If  he  were 
to  come  back  in  the  spring  she  would  have  ready  at  hand  a 
plausible  excuse  to  give  up  her  work  and  return  to  The 
Hospice.  The  Relief  Work,  which  she  had  set  in  motion 
among  the  Slavs,  Italians  and  Russians  for  their  own  dis- 
tressed countries,  she  could  place  in  other  hands  within  two 
or  three  months. 

More  and  more  as  time  went  on  she  became  aware  that 
Donald  McQuade  was  giving  her  his  protection  without 
stint,  without  sparing  himself  to  give  it.  Work  was  steady 
and,  owing  to  the  abnormal  demand  on  account  of  the 
times,  all  hands  were  busy;  yet  he  took  from  his  night's 
rest,  at  times,  hour  after  hour,  in  order  to  safeguard  her 
coming  and  going  on  her  errands  of  mercy. 

To  all  her  protests,  and  they  were  often  and  many,  that 
she  was  perfectly  safe  to  come  and  go  alone,  he  gave  but 
one  answer: 

"I  know  what  our  Lad  expects  of  me.  He'll  not  find  me 
wanting  when  he  gets  back,"  adding,  with  the  smile  that 
even  Adrien  found  more  persuasive  than  speech,  "but  by 
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that  I  don't  mean  it's  all  on  account  of  the  lad;  I  do  it  on 
my  own — it  comforts." 

More  and  more  she  realized  the  innate  power  of  the  man's 
unselfish  helpfulness,  his  unexerted  influence  over  others 
who  came  in  contact  with  him:  over  his  children,  over 
Hetty  Shedd,  over  herself,  his  neighbors  and  his  fellow- 
workmen  in  the  mines. 

There  were  nights  when  he  watched  by  the  bedside  of  an 
injured  laborer  even  as  he  had  watched  years  before  with 
Hetty  Shedd's  husband;  or,  unknown  to  Celia  at  the  time, 
relieved  a  worn  mother,  a  miner's  widow,  by  cradling  her 
ailing  little  one  on  his  broad  chest,  even  as  he  had  cradled 
his  own,  and  walking  the  floor  hour  after  hour  to  ease  the 
child  and  give  the  mother  time  for  sleep. 

There  were  certain  nights,  during  the  three  months  of 
the  second  winter,  when  he  did  not  return  to  his  home  until 
just  in  time  for  breakfast,  having  been  gone  all  night;  then, 
having  eaten,  he  was  off  again  to  his  own  work.  He  told 
the  inmates  of  the  two  households  that  he  would  be  away 
from  home  all  night;  he  also  told  them  when  he  would  be 
absent,  but  never  why.  On  those  nights,  regularly  occurring 
each  month,  he  detailed  Jim  to  see  that  Celia  got  safely 
home,  a  commission  the  lad  received  as  an  honor.  His  boy's 
heart,  won  two  years  before  by  the  new  nurse,  was  still  in 
a  state  of  adoration. 

Hetty  Shedd  unearthed  his  secret,  but  it  took  her  the 
entire  second  winter  to  accomplish  this.  So  soon  as  she 
knew,  she  told  the  result  to  Celia  who  had  been  suspecting 
something  of  the  kind;  but  to  Donald  McQuade  she  never 
dared  to  breathe  it.  She  stood  in  wholesome  awe  of  his 
anger.  Once  she  had  unwittingly  roused  it,  and,  having 
experienced  it,  she  told  Celia  that  once  was  enough  for  a 
lifetime.  The  secret  leaked  out  because  of  women's  tongues 
— good  women  too. 

"It's  no  use,  Celia,"  she  remarked  one  night  as  the  two 
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women  were  keeping  each  other  company  rather  late, 
knitting  stockings  and  sweaters  for  the  Relief,  "a  woman 
can't  really  keep  a  secret,  not  a  whole  one.  I  got  this 
straight  from  that  woman  McQuade  likes  so  much,  that 
Eytalian  fruit  pedler's  wife,  she  told  me. 

"She  said — her  name's  Carlotta  something — that  her 
man  was  selling  oranges  to  some  of  the  men  from  the  pit 
and  one  of  them  said  he  was  going  to  feel  of  'em  because  he 
wanted  'em  for  a  sick  man.  And  her  husband,  G — g  she 
called  him,  asked  who  it  was  for  and  he  told  him.  The  man 
said,  'McQuade  will  be  along  here  in  about  ten  minutes; 
you  give  'em  to  him  and  he'll  land  'em  where  they  belong/ 

"So  G — g,  she  said,  got  kind  of  interested  knowing  some 
one  was  sick,  and  when  McQuade  come  along  just  about 
dark  he  give  him  the  oranges;  and  McQuade  thanked  him 
and  walked  off  down  towards  the  Slaves'  settlement,  the 
one  that  ain't  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Big  Mine.  And 
G — g  says  nothing,  but  follows  on  with  his  pushcart, 
taking  it  kind  of  easy  like,  for  he  knows  Donald's  ahead 
of  him.  After  a  while  he  loses  him  and,  leaving  his  cart 
behind  some  bushes,  he  noses  round  till  he  runs  him  down. 
And  where,  Celia,  do  you  think  he  found  him?" 

"Where?" 

"In  one  of  those  poor  God-forsaken  holes  made  of  nothing 
but  boards,  and  none  too  sound  ones  at  that,  some  of  them 
Russians  live  in.  He  told  his  wife  that  he  see  Donald 
McQuade  in  there  sitting  by  a  sick  man  on  a  cot  bed,  good 
enough,  but  not  big  enough  for  the  man;  and  heard  him 
saying  something  to  him  he  didn't  know  what;  and  he  kept 
saying  it  over  and  over  and  over.  And  while  he  set  there  the 
man's  wife  was  standing  all  the  time  at  the  foot  of  the  cot 
and  nursing  her  few  weeks'  old  baby,  and  looking  first  at  her 
man  and  then  at  McQuade  as  if  life  or  death  were  in  his 
words.  G — g  told  her  he  didn't  believe  the  woman  under- 
stood a  word.  Now  can  you  beat  that?  " 
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"  Oh,  go  on,  tell  me  the  rest,  do.  I've  suspected  something 
of  this  all  along.' ' 

"But  that's  all  she  said.  Now  this  is  where  Harriet  Shedd 
comes  in."  She  stopped  a  moment,  beginning  to  count,  for 
she  was  turning  the  heel.  Celia  waited  with  what  patience 
she  could  for  further  developments. 

"I  can  tell  you  what,  Celia,  I  did  some  detective  work. 
The  first  chance  I  got,  I  went  straight  down  to  see  Mrs. 
Leinster;  you  ain't  met  her  yet,  but  you've  heard  Donald 
speak  of  Evan  Leinster,  the  man  that's  been  in  the  mine 
thirty-three  years.  She  ain't  no  chicken,  and  she  knows  a 
thing  or  two.  I  told  her  I'd  like  her  husband  to  find  out 
from  Donald  McQuade  if  there  was  a  Russian  family  living 
in  what  I  call  Bare  Acres,  that  needed  a  little  help.  I  told 
her  that  if  there  was — and  I  was  pretty  sure  there  was— 
mebbe  you  and  me  could  help  a  little  unbeknownst  to  any- 
body. I  could  get  some  good  nourishing  soup  down  to  her 
from  my  Diet  Kitchen  and  if  there  was  more  children,  you 
and  me  could  help  out  a  little.  She  was  only  too  glad  to 
find  out  if  she  could;  and  within  a  week  she'd  got  the  whole 
thing  from  her  husband. 

"  When  he  got  through  telling  her,  she  said  he  said,  'Now 
this  is  between  ourselves.'  'Which  is  what'  she  says  to  me, 
'I  don't  never  take  for  a  promise  on  my  part,  not  what  he 
says  that  way;  it's  what  /  says  is  the  promise.'"  Hetty 
Shedd  laughed  in  her  deep  contralto.  "That's  the  way  it 
is,  you  know,  Celia,  'twixt  husband  and  wife.  Mrs.  Leinster 
said  she  had  broke  a  good  many  promises  for  suffering 
human  beings'  sake;  and  she's  right,"  she  added  emphati- 
cally, "but,  we'll  bury  this  thing  between  you  and  me  be- 
fore I  tell  you." 

"It's  buried,"  said  Celia,  "now  go  on." 

"Well,  it  seems  this  Russian,  one  of  the  night  gang  (she 
give  me  his  name,  but  it's  no  use,  I  can't  speak  it),  got 
kicked  in  the  head  by  one  of  the  Big  Mine  mules.  He's 
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getting  better  now,  but  he's  been  laying  there  on  that  cot 
in  that  one-room  cabin  for  nearly  three  months,  not  know- 
ing much  of  anything,  as  much  care  for  his  wife  as  a  baby, 
poor  soul!  And  besides  she's  got  two  more  children,  besides 
the  baby,  to  care  for  and  support  on  the  bit  of  accident 
insurance  they  give  him. 

" Donald  knew  this;  so  he  called  for  volunteers — for  men 
who  would  take  turns  in  working  to  hold  this  poor  Russian 
feller's  place  for  him  till  he  got  able  to  hold  it  for  himself. 
The  doctor  said  he  wouldn't  get  to  work  before  three 
months.  'It  you'll  believe  me/  Mrs.  Leinster  said,  'fifteen 
men  answered  that  call,  all  of  the  men  being  of  the  younger 
set  and  each  offered  to  take  on  one  night's  work  a  month. 
And  McQuade  himself  set  the  example  by  taking  over  ten 
nights'  work  out  of  the  twenty-five!' 

"  Think  of  that,  Celia,  and  all  the  money  these  men 
earned  going  week  by  week  to  help  that  poor  soul  and  her 
nutty  man!" 

Celia  said  nothing.  The  two  women  fell  to  knitting 
again— and  Celia  to  both  knitting  and  thinking. 

Thinking:  how  this  freewill  offering  of  toil  wrought  by 
men  to  help  another  fellowman  was  given  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Wilderness  of  Saint  Anthony— a  wilderness 
where  men  not  only  meet  temptation  to  succumb  or  conquer, 
as  did  Saint  Anthony  of  old,  but  where  men,  subject  to 
such  temptations  because  human,  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
to  aid  their  fellowmen  in  trouble  and  sick  distress. 

Thinking:  about  all  this  voluntary  underground  labor 
taking  place  in  a  modern  wilderness;  a  waste  of  coal-black 
hills  and  valleys  whence  issue  streamlets  whose  thickened 
waters,  black  with  dust  and  scum,  crawl  with  slow  surface 
undulations  like  a  serpent's  skin. 

Thinking:  that  beneath  these  anthracite  "barrens",  deep 
beneath  them,  lie  the  myriad  black  chambers  of  its  heart 
— its  gangways,  its  runways,  its  shafts,  and  its  hundreds  of 
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coal  seams,  the  metamorphosed  sunshine  of  the  ages  deep 
within  them;  that  throughout  these  rooms,  entries  and  exits 
there  pulsates  night  and  day  the  human  energy  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  toilers  who  labor  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  those  they  love;  and  in  so  doing  furnish 
warmth  for  the  forgotten  millions  in  the  far  away  homes 
of  the  North  Countries. 

Thinking:  how,  half -naked  at  times,  in  heat  and  grime, 
in  wet  and  partial  darkness,  and  twelve  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  human  labor  with  the  aid  of  human 
inventions  forces  the  ancient  sunshine,  broken  and  un- 
recognizable, out  from  the  beds  in  which  it  has  lain  since 
the  earth  was  young  and  up  into  the  light  of  our  own 
surface  world. 

Thinking:  that  as  Life  is  there  in  its  great  energy,  even 
so  is  Death  ever  lurking  there  unseen  in  order  to  destroy 
by  fire,  by  flood,  by  cave-in  and  living  entombment. 

Little  wonder  that  Celia  Boncceur,  pondering  these 
things,  realized  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  workings 
of  a  noble  heart  which,  day  after  day,  was  bestowing  in 
richer  measure  on  her  the  blessings  of  its  overflow  of  friend- 
ship— friendship,  not  love.  She  knew  well  enough  of  such 
he  had  none  to  give.  It  had  been  given. 

"  Shall  I  accept  the  friendship  which  is  so  much  to  me  but 
not  enough?  Shall  I  stay  on  here  when  I  know  that  other 
work  is  needing  me  in  the  dark  days  ahead  for  all  of  us? 
Can  I  bear  to  stay  much  longer  for  the  sake  of  being  near 
him,  seeing  him  a  few  times  during  the  week,  talking  to 
him  now  and  then  in  friendly  confidence? — And  all  the 
time  loving  him  more  and  more  for  what  he  shows  himself 
to  be:  one  of  God's  noblemen? 

"  Ought  I  to  stay?    Can  I  break  away — must  I? — " 

That  night,  having  finished  her  knitting,  she  lay  sleepless 
on  her  bed,  thinking,  thinking,  questioning.  She  knew 
she  was  not  being  true  to  Donald  McQuade — not  true 
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to  herself  nor  to  Adrien— in  permitting  him  to  think, 
as  she  knew  he  thought,  that  Adrien  loved  her  and  she 
loved  him.  She  was  not  loyal  to  either  man  in  permitting 
Donald  McQuade  to  attribute  the  lovelight  in  her  eyes, 
which  her  uncle  said  could  not  be  hidden  and  must  be 
recognized,  to  her  reflation  to  his  young  friend.  It  was  not 
loyalty  to  Hetty  Shedd's  friendship  to  allow  her  longer  to 
speculate  on  Adrien's  future  happiness,  because  of  the  tie 
she  believed  to  exist  between  them.  She  cried  shame  upon 
herself  for  using  her  two  friends'  mistaken  interpretation 
of  her  attitude  towards  Adrien  as  a  cloak  for  her  real  feeling 
for  another  man — and  they  did  not  even  know  that  she 
was  not  his  cousin! 

Questioning  herself,  searching  her  motives  for  staying 
on  day  after  day  only  to  find  in  the  end  a  thinly-veiled 
selfishness  as  the  mainspring;  questioning  whether  she 
would  tell  Hetty  Shedd  and  Donald  McQuade  of  her  non- 
relationship  to  Adrien — that  he  was  not  even  her  cousin, 
that  she  did  not  know  who  she  was  or  whence  she  came; 
questioning  thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  mental  chaos  induced 
by  her  doubt  and  indecision,  there  flashed  into  remembrance 
a  remark  made  by  Bailey  Tennant's  uncle,  at  the  time  she 
was  seeking  from  him  information  as  to  the  conditions  for 
her  future  work  in  some  anthracite  coal  communities. 

"Your  father  was  so  interested  in  the  situation  at  that 
time,  a  serious  trouble  in  one  of  the  mines.' ' 

And  he  had  said  it  was  about  twenty-eight  years  ago. 

"Twenty-eight  years  ago?"  What  was  it  Donald 
McQuade  said  about  the  big  flood  so  many  years  ago? 
She  wondered  if  it  could  have  been  about  that  time? 

Oh,  the  marvellous  wireless  equipment  of  the  brain,  the 
miraculous  "  ttming-iii "  from  the  five  stations  of  the  senses 
of  hearing,  seeing,  touching,  smelling  and  even  tasting! 

She  wondered  why  she  should  think  of  just  that  remark 
in  the  midst  of  her  perplexity?    She  traced  in  thought  the 
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course  of  the  brain's  wireless  wave  that  brought  that  remark 
into  her  consciousness — a  moment  before  she  had  been 
thinking  of  the  fact  that  Adrien  was  not  her  cousin. 

Not  her  cousin.  That  thought  co-ordinated  with  another 
wave  upon  the  conscious  surge  of  which  came  the  thought 
of  the  library  and  of  her  uncle  telling  her  of  her  orphanage, 
her  unknown  identity.  He  mentioned  her  father.  That 
flash  of  remembrance  had  come  by  the  wireless  waves  of 
hearing  and  seeing. 

She  thought  until  she  was  weary,  exhausted,  but  before 
she  slept  she  determined  to  ask  Donald  McQuade  at  the 
first  opportunity  about  the  big  flood;  to  find  out  if  it  could 
be  the  same  that  claimed  her  father's  passing  interest  so 
jnany  years  ago. 

In  the  early  morning  hours,  Celia  and  Hetty  Shedd, 
Watching  unknown  to  McQuade,  saw  him  climb  the  slope 
as  if  too  weary  even  to  stand.  It  was  his  last  twenty  hours 
of  double  work  in  the  mine. 
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The  opportunity  she  desired  came  unexpectedly  without 
her  seeking  it. 

The  two  women  were  at  work  as  usual  in  the  early  even- 
ing. It  had  been  a  weary  day  for  Celia;  there  were  several 
calls  and  one  from  'Bare  Acres',  as  Mrs.  Shedd  designated 
the  desolate  settlements  to  the  south  of  them,  some  five 
miles  by  trolley,  in  Schuylkill  County. 

"I  told  Donald  to  come  in  after  supper  and  rest  up  a  bit." 

"I'm  glad  you  asked  him/' 

"I  think  likely  enough  he'll  come  alone.  The  children 
are  awful  busy  nowadays." 

"Yes,  they  have  worked  like  Trojans  this  last  year. 
Their  mid-year  examinations  are  coming  next  week.  They're 
cramming  now." 

"He  ain't  seemed  like  himself  since  he  got  through  that 
extra  job.  I  don't  mean  he's  sick — 'tain't  that;  he's  got 
something  weighing  on  his  mind;  if  there  wasn't  he'd  have 
run  in  often  like  he  used  to.  I  declare  I  miss  him,  if  I  don't 
see  him  about  once  in  so  often." 

"  I've  noticed  it.  What  do, you  suppose  is  troubling  him?  " 

"I  don't  know  but  I  can  guess  and  I  shouldn't  hit  very 
wide  of  the  mark  either." 

"What  is  it?" 

"I'd  be  willing  to  bet  my  new  spring  hat,  which  I  ain't 
got  yet,  that  he's  going  to  enlist  and  join  up  with  Mr. 
Powers — he's  a  great  one  to  see  fair  play,  Donald  is.  The 
men  in  the  mine  don't  try  any  high  jinks  when  he's  round. 
He  won't  stand  for  no  bullying." 

Celia  bent  closely  over  her  work,  apparently  to  scrutinize 
every  stitch,  but  in  reality  to  cover  the  effect  of  the  shock 
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Hetty  Shedd's  words  had  given  her.  She  felt  the  blood  leave 
her  face. 

"You  may  be  right,"  she  said  at  last,  after  counting  aloud 
by  twos  across  the  last  row  in  order  to  gain  time  and  com- 
posure; "but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  something  nearer  home 
than  that." 

"I  don't  see  that  there's  anything  that  could  worry 
him  around  here — work  a-plenty,  wages  higher,  the  chil- 
dren doing  him  proud  in  school  and  Jean — well,  Jean  is 
the  apple  of  his  eye." 

Celia  smiled.   "Yes,  and  the  core  of  his  heart,  Hetty." 

"That's  just  what  she  is,  my  dear.  She's  growing  to  be 
the  living  image  of  Jean  Kempsey,  and  there  wasn't  a  girl 
in  the  Valley  could  hold  a  candle  to  her." 

"She's  one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  I've  ever  seen  and 
I've  seen  many.  All  the  sharp  lines  in  her  young  face,  as  I 
first  knew  it,  have  rounded  and  softened." 

"And  ain't  her  figure  rounded  out  lovely?" 

"It  is  perfect.  I  love  to  see  her  swing  along  down  the 
slope  and  catch  the  trolley — every  line,  every  movement  is 
full  of  grace." 

"The  clothes  you  give  her  help  her  out  some"  Mrs. 
Shedd  spoke  as  one  who  should  know. 

"Why,  of  course;  we  women  know  that  good  clothes  are 
a  big  asset  for  good  looks — not  that  Jean  needs  them." 

"M-m,  and  the  men  know  it  just  as  well  as  the  women," 
said  Mrs.  Shedd  meaningly.  "You  know,  Celia,"  she 
paused,  chuckling  to  herself— the  deep  gurgle  always 
brought  forth  an  answering  laugh  from  Celia — 

"What  is  it,  Hetty?  Go  on,  tell  me." 

Mrs.  Shedd  sniffed  as  if  inhaling  the  aroma  of  a  delectable 
mystery. 

"Well,  I  'spose  I  might  as  well  own  up.  You  see  first 
along  I  thought  that  Mr.  Tennant  was  coming  here  to  see 
you,  but  I've  changed  my  mind  the  last  few  months.  I 
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know  it's  Jean  he's  been  after  all  this  time.  But  he's  going 
slow  and  sure." 

"  That's  the  way  he'll  have  to  go  with  Jean  or  not  at  all. 
Oh,  Hetty,  I  thought  so  long  before  you  did — ' 

"Well,  I  don't  like  the  wind  taken  out  of  my  sails  that 
way,  Celia.  All  I've  got  to  say  is  she  might  go  farther  and 
fare  worse.  I  know  he's  manager  of  a  mine,  but  after  all 
that  don't  hinder  him  from  being  a  nice  young  man.  We've 
got  to  be  broad  minded  in  these  times,  Celia:  you  know  we 
can't  lay  everything  to  t'other  side." 

"  You're  right,  Mrs.  Solomon.  Now,  Hetty,  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  something  which  you  are  not  to  tell  anyone. 
You'll  have  to  promise.   It  is  about  the  children." 

But  Mrs.  Shedd  balked  at  giving  a  promise  before  know- 
ing what  was  expected  of  her. 

"  Don't  their  father  know?"  She  looked  at  Celia  sus- 
piciously over  the  rim  of  her  glasses. 

"No,  that's  not  necessary  for  awhile.  Do  you  remember 
the  first  night  the  McQuades  came,  you  told  them  I  wasn't 
going  to  have  all  work  and  no  play  for  them  and  that  there 
would  be  something  dokig  for  them,  but  that  you  didn't 
know  what,  and  they  were  wildly  curious  to  know?" 

"M-m,  I  remember  that,  and  they  ain't  never  got  over 
not  knowing.  Only  last  week  Jean  said  to  me,  '  Won't 
you  please  try  to  guess  what  Miss  Bunker  had  in  her  mind 
when  you  told  us  over  a  year  ago  that  she  had  something  up 
her  sleeve  for  us  children?  9 

"I  said  I  hadn't  an  idea  and  never  could  get  a  hint  of  one 
about  it  from  you."  In  her  excitement  she  hitched  her 
chair  a  little  nearer  to  Celia's  and  dropped  her  work  in  her 
lap. 

"It's  only  that  I  planned  when  I  first  came  here  I  was 
going  to  have  Jim  and  Julie  spend  their  entire  vacation  at 
The  Hospice  this  summer." 

"Oh,  Celia!"  There  was  such  a  note  of  joy  in  her  voice 
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that  Celia,  looking  up  quickly  from  her  work,  saw  that 
the  eyes  behind  the  glasses  were  misty.  She  put  down  her 
work  and,  rising,  went  to  her  and  laying  her  two  hands  on 
her  shoulders,  smiled  down  into  her  face. 

"Now,  look  at  me,  you  dear  old  goose,  and  I'll  tell  you 
the  other  half 

But  the  tears  were  now  coursing  down  Mrs.  Shedd's 
cheeks.  Seeing  which  Celia  carefully  removed  the  glasses 
and  popped  a  kiss  down  on  Mrs.  Shedd's  forehead,  where- 
upon the  good  soul  cried  the  harder  and  Celia  protested. 

"Now,  Hetty,  it's  wet  enough  outside  to-night,  for  it's 
pouring,  without  you  adding  your  drop.  What  would  Mr. 
McQuade  say  if  he  happened  to  come  in  now  and  found  both 
your  eyes  and  nose  red?  I  can't  tell  you  the  other  half 
until  you  dry  up,  dear." 

Mrs.  Shedd  between  smiles  and  tears  and  deep  inarticu- 
late murmurs  of  her  own  proceeded  to  do  as  Celia  requested. 
The  two  took  up  their  work  again  and  Celia  went  on: 

"Now,  Hetty,  you're  not  to  tell  this,  nor  the  other— " 

"I  won't,  so  help  me—"  she  held  up  her  right  hand  in  her 
earnestness. 

"—but  Bailey  Tennant  told  me  when  I  first  came,  and 
he  hadn't  seen  Jean  then,  that  when  she  was  ready  with  her 
training  he  should  offer  her  a  position  in  a  night  school  at 
the  Three  Settlements  which  had  to  be  given  up  two  years 
ago  because  the  men  didn't  like  the  teacher.  It's  such  a 
chance  to  get  just  what  she  wanted,  a  night  school  for  the 
men,  like  her  mother's.  He's  going  to  have  a  good  up-to- 
date  school  room  built  this  spring." 

"You  don't  say!  What  did  I  tell  you?  Catch  a  mine 
owner,  or  a  manager  either,  spending  any  money  on  a 
school  house  unless  he  has  a  string  of  his  own  to  pull.  I 
must  say  Jeanie  McQuade  struck  luck  when  you  and  Mr. 
Powers  come  to  Wenby,  and  she's  striking  it  here  too.  She 
deserves  all  she's  having;  everybody  knows  how  she  stuck 
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by  her  father  in  his  trouble."  She  kept  on  with  her  sewing; 
she  was  evidently  in  deep  thought.  At  last  she  looked  up 
from  her  work. 

"  When  I  say  that,  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,  Celia," 
she  continued,  following  up  her  last  spoken  thought. 

She  went  on  to  tell  her  of  that  ''affair  at  Jowley's",  the 
licensed  trading  cabin  three  miles  up  the  track;  of  what  the 
"down"  track-water  said  and  saw,  and  the  talk  of  the 
men  about  the  matter  the  next  day  among  themselves. 
How  she  and  Judith  McHarg  had  known  that  McQuade 
was  away  from  his  home  all  one  night  and  his  wife  not  two 
days  buried;  and  how  Jean  watched  and  waited  and  cared 
for  the  baby — alone — till  early  dawn. 

"We  never  knew  the  whole  truth,  and  we  didn't  know  the 
hah  till  John  McHarg  told  Judith;  then  she  told  me.  Of 
course  Jean  must  have  known  it,  but  she's  true  blue — 
she'd  die  before  she'd  tell  of  it." 

"That  she  would.''  Celia  was  marvelling  at  the  power  of 
the  man  to  overcome  a  weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  at  the 
steadfast  spirit  of  his  daughter. 

"But,"  Hetty  Shedd  concluded,  "he  ain't  drunk  a  drop 
since  and  I  don't  believe  he  ever  will.  I  must  say,  though, 
he  looks  kind  of  worn,  but  it  ain't  drink." 

Above  the  sound  of  the  storm  they  heard  McQuade  at 
the  shed  door;  heard  him  open  it  and  shut  it  heavily  against 
a  rush  of  rain-laden  wind  from  the  northeast. 

"Come  in,  Donald,  come  in,"  Mrs.  Shedd  called  out 
cheerily.  "Wipe  your  feet  on  the  second  mat  from  the 
door — the  first  one  is  for  mud." 

11  All  right,  Hetty;  I'll  leave  my  slicker  in  the  shed."  He 
came  in,  the  drops  glistening  on  his  dark  hair. 

He  was  dressed  carefully,  neatly,  as  always  when  he 
came  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  his  friends.  He  made  it 
a  habit  to  change  his  clothes  before  supper,  for  his  children's 
sake  as  well  as  his  own.    The  two  women,  greeting  him 
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cordially,  welcoming  him  so  hospitably,  could  not  but 
admire  what  Mrs.  Shedd  called  "the  make  of  the  man." 

He  was  tall,  the  chest  somewhat  abnormally  developed 
by  his  work;  but  he  was  unbent  and  straight  of  limb,  his 
hair  still  unstreaked  with  white.  There  was  not  a  sagging 
line  beneath  the  firm  chin  or  about  the  close-set  but  mobile 
lips  between  which  when  he  laughed  both  sets  of  strong 
white  teeth  could  be  seen;  but  on  cheeks  and  forehead 
deeply  graven  lines  showed  the  chiselling  power  of  ex- 
perience as  well  as  the  stamp  of  the  die  of  character. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  he  was  a  fine  specimen  of  manhood's 
early  prime,  a  man  already  in  his  thirty-ninth  year. 

Looking  at  him  there  was  photographed  on  her  sensitized 
brain-films  a  portrait  to  be  stored  in  remembrance  for  the 
future.  Celia  Boncoeur  knew  his  eyes  to  be  the  windows  of 
the  man's  soul.  They  dominated  the  face;  of  a  brown  one 
rarely  sees,  touched  irregularly  in  the  iris  with  golden  points 
that  kindle  and  illumine  the  face  when  animated;  that  are 
apparently  quiescent  to  extinction  when  the  soul  rests.  In 
sudden  anger,  they  rekindle  in  red — and  then  in  truth  the 
man  is  to  be  feared. 

Chatting  of  this  and  the  other,  for  now  they  had  much 
in  common — the  threatened  strike  upon  which  McQuade 
frowned,  denouncing  it  as  treason  to  his  country  at  just 
this  time;  the  children's  progress,  and  Jean's  high  standing 
at  the  school  which  would  enable  her  to  get  her  professional 
certificate  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  an  hour  or  two  passed 
quickly. 

"We  shall  have  a  deluge  if  this  keeps  on,"  McQuade 
remarked,  as  the  heavy  wind  hurled  itself  in  an  almost 
hurricane  gust  against  the  house  and  the  rain  rattled  like 
shot  on  the  window  panes.  "There's  enough  seepage 
already;  we  don't  need  a  flood.  We  never  know  when 
water  will  break  into  the  mine;  it  will  be  a  hard  night  for 
the  men  that  are  on.    The  surface  pits  scoop  in  so  much 
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water  in  a  storm  like  this,  and  one  never  knows  if  a  roof 
will  hold." 

"It's  eternal  vigilance  down  there  for  all  it's  so  deep  in 
the  earth,  isn't  it?  Somehow  it  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  be  a 
refuge."  Celia  said,  thinking  of  the  "great  flood"  in  the 
mines. 

"You  have  said  it;  it  is  a  refuge  sometimes." 
She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"I  am  thinking  of  the  mines  in  the  Old  World  that 
are  shelters.  I  can  see  the  entries,  the  gangways,  the 
chambers  which  give  refuge  to  so  many  thousands  in  the 
chalk  region  of  the  Somme.  Our  studies  in  Wenby  helped 
us  to  realize  this." 

Mrs.  Shedd  conveyed  a  message  to  Celia  in  one  look  full 
of  meaning:  "I  told  you  so." 

Celia  began  to  fold  up  her  work;  she  felt  the  opportunity 
had  come  to  ask  McQuade  about  the  big  flood. 

"I've  been  meaning  to  ask  you  about  that  flood  you 
spoke  of  so  many  months  ago.  Will  you  tell  me  about  it?  " 

"Surely,  but — "  he  hesitated;  "I  fear  it  will  sadden 
your  kind  tender  hearts;  I  know  them." 

"Celia  has  to  see  and  hear  a  good  deal,  Donald,  of  what 
you  might  call  not  exactly  heartening.  I  could  tell  you 
some  things;  I  hear  a  lot  in  my  Diet  Kitchen  I  don't  say 
nothing  about.  I've  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  hearing  with 
my  heart  the  last  year,  for  I  can't  talk  with  the  Slaves, 
although  I  can  get  along  with  the  Eytalians  first  rate." 

"I  know,  I  know;  both  of  you  see  and  hear  too  much." 

But  Celia  replied  with  a  smile  that  reminded  him  of  the 
Lad's,  "Oh,  no,  Mr.  McQuade,  not  too  much;  we  have  to 
take  these  things  as  they  come,  you  know." 

"About  that  big  flood,  Miss  Boncoeur,— I've  heard  about 
it  from  Evan  Leinster,  from  him  and  his  wife;  they  were 
there  at  the  time;  I  don't  want  my  children  to  hear  of  this, 
I  try  to  keep  such  things  from  them." 
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"We  won't  say  nothing,  Donald/'  said  Mrs.  Shedd. 
"It  happened  some  thirty  years  ago.   He  and  his  wife 
were  young  folks  then  and  had  two  little  children,  not 
much  more  than  babies. 

"It  was  in  the  mine  where  he  worked,  but  he  had  been 
laid  off  for  a  few  days  with  an  attack  of  asthma.  It  came 
as  it  generally  does  without  warning;  the  men  in  one  of  the 
gangways  met  a  two-foot  flood  coming  down  on  them. 
They  raced  for  their  lives  and  got  to  the  shaft,  but  the 
men  in  some  of  the  chambers  were  cut  off.  The  water  rose 
halfway  to  the  roof  in  no  time;  it  poured  in  faster  than  the 
pumps  could  pump  it  out. 

"There  had  been  three  days  of  rain  like  to-night's,  and 
something  gave  way  in  the  coal  basin:  a  roof  gave  way 
somewhere;  a  surface  pit  had  gathered  the  water  that  under 
the  big  pressure  broke  through.  The  mine  is  only  as  safe 
as  its  weakest  spot  is  strong.  A  rock  bed  might  have  been 
soft  and  so  the  roof  yielded.  Nobody  knows. 

"Evan  Leinster  told  me  there  was  many  a  widow  in  his 
settlement  within  a  few  hours  and  many  a  child  fatherless. 

"It  seems  he  had  a  neighbor,  a  young  fellow,  David 
Welch,  by  name,  who  lost  his  wife  the  year  before.  He  was 
left  with  a  year-old  baby. 

"His  wife,  Jessie,  was  a  bonny  Scotch  lassie,  a  young 
thing  that  made  sunshine  in  his  home.  Leinster  said  he 
told  him  once  that  if  it  wasn't  for  the  baby  he  would  get 
out  for  good  and  all.  He  set  himself  to  work  to  bring  up 
the  child,  alone— that  saved  him. 

"The  two  young  things  had  made  an  idol  of  the  baby 
and  the  man  fair  worshipped  her." 

"What  was  the  baby's  name?"  It  was  Mrs.  Shedd  who 
asked  the  question. 

"I  asked  Mrs.  Leinster  that  afterwards.  She  said  it  was 
Enid  and  as  pretty  a  baby  to  match  the  name  as  ever  you 
could  wish  to  see;  a  Welsh  name,  she  said  it  is. 
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"David  Welch,  so  Leinster  said,  lived  for  his  child  and 
in  his  child.  After  a  short  time  the  wee  lassie  lived  for  and 

in  him.  .        ,    ,    ,  . 

"Mrs.  Leinster,  his  wife,  with  her  big  motherly  heart 
found  room  in  it,  and  her  home,  for  the  baby  during  the 
day  while  Welch  was  at  work  in  the  mine.  She  gave 
her  a  mother's  care,  the  same  as  she  gave  her  own 
focLirnics 

"She  told  me  the  child  never  fretted,  never  worried,  and 
hardly  ever  cried.  But  that  when  he  left  her  at  their  home 
for  his  day's  work  in  the  mine,  she  had  to  be  taken  from 
her  father's  arms  almost  by  force,  so  close  and  hard  she 
clung  to  him. 

"Hour  after  hour,  she  said,  the  wee  girlie  used  to  amuse 
herself  in  her  high  chair  at  the  window;  picking  at  the  sun- 
beams, talking  her  talk  to  the  hens  and  chickens,  craying 
and  clucking  and  scratching  outside  beneath  the  wmdow, 
in  the  south  sun  by  the  porch.  But  all  the  time  her  bright 
eyes  kept  watch  on  the  road— always  watching,  watching 
for  her  father's  coming  along  the  same  way  he  went  from  her 
sight.  And  Mrs.  Leinster  said  when  she  saw  him  coming  in 
the  dark  days  of  winter— he  used  to  swing  a  little  green 
light  that  she  might  know  him  by  that— that  the  child  was 
neither  to  have  nor  to  hold.  She  must  toddle  to  the  door  to 
meet  him. 

"'Then,'  Evan  Leinster  said,  'it  would  make  your  heart 
fair  greet-to  see  the  little  thing  so  more  than  happy  in  his 
arms,  and  he  tucking  her  under  his  great  coat,  bought  a 
purpose.'  He  had  two  suits  and  he  used  to  wash  up  at  the 
mine  and  slough  off  his  work  clothes  and  put  on  his  good 
ones  before  he  came  home  for  the  sake  of  the  child.  And 
he  said  to  see  him  buttoning  his  coat  up,  leaving  out  only 
the  bonny  little  head,  and  to  hear  her,  all  so  snug  and  warm 
against  his  heart,  cooing  and  teljing  her  father  all  about  it 
in  her  own  way  as  babies  do — " 
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He  did  not  speak  for  a  while.  The  two  women  also  were 
silent;  they  could  read  his  thoughts. 

"Evan  Leinster  said  to  me,  'I  never  saw  the  like  of  it; 
the  two  were  as  one  body  and  one  soul.  But  those  things 
don't  last,  you  know.  David  Welch  was  drowned  in  the 
mine  that  night —  only  one  of  many.'" 

Donald  McQuade  shook  his  head  as  if  clearing  his  brain. 

"I  don't  like  to  think  of  what  the  man's  thoughts  must 
have  been,  caught  like  that  in  a  trap,  and  his  wee  lassie 
watching  for  him  at  the  window. 

"Evan  and  his  wife  kept  the  child  for  a  week.  They  said 
they  thought  she  would  die  on  their  hands  in  that  time. 
She  moaned  by  night  and  day;  they  had  to  force  food  on 
her.  She  pined  till  there  seemed  little  left  of  her  but  her 
big  eyes  and  her  small  peaked  face. 

"The  doctor  said  she  had  better  be  sent  to  the  Children's 
Home,  but  Evan  and  his  wife  said  they  could  not  do  the 
child  that  wrong. 

"On  the  eighth  day  they  were  still  hard  at  work;  pump- 
ing going  on,  and  mining  engineers,  and  doctors  coming  and 
going  to  the  Settlement,  but  no  rescue  in  sight.  Mrs.  Lein- 
ster told  me  the  rest. 

"It  was  on  the  eighth  day,  she  said,  and  she  was  wonder- 
ing if  it  wasn't  better  for  the  child  to  go  and  be  with  her 
father  than  to  live  alone  on  this  earth — for  the  young  couple 
had  no  kin  of  their  own  they  told  her — when  she  answered  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

"She  found  there  a  gentleman  and  his  wife.  He  told 
her  he  was  a  physician  and  had  come  down  to  the  mines 
because  of  his  great  interest  in  what  had  befallen  the  Settle- 
ment, and  of  his  deep  sympathy  for  its  widows  and  orphans; 
and  he  hoped  he  might  be  of  some  little  use  to  some  one. 
He  had  come,  he  said,  because  he  had  heard  she  and  her 
husband  were  taking  care  of  a  little  motherless  child  who 
lost  her  father  in  the  flood.  He  hoped  he  and  his  wife  might 
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be  of  some  use  in  this  particularly  distressful  case.  Mrs. 
Leinster  said  she  thanked  them  kindly,  asked  them  in,  and 
took  them  into  the  bedroom  where  the  baby  lay  so  still  in 
the  crib,  her  eyes  staring  straight  before  her. 

"Mrs.  Leinster  said,  'I  shall  never  forget  it  to  my  dying 
day  how  the  doctor  and  his  wife  leaned  over  and  looked  at 
her;  and  how  the  child  looked  at  the  doctor  and  her  eyes 
lost  the  staring  look.  And  then,  if  you'll  believe  me/  she 
said,  'the  wee  thing  raised  up  her  two  little  sticks  of  arms 
for  him,  bending  over  her,  to  take  her  up.  "  Daddy,"  she 
said— and  the  doctor  gathered  her  up  in  his  arms,  and 
cuddled  her  against  his  neck,  and  the  child,  instead  of  moan- 
ing, began  to  coo  softly—"'  He  broke  off. 

"There's  no  use,  I  can't  tell  it;  but  don't  cry,  Hetty,  the 
end  was  bright.  Mrs.  Leinster  said  she  saw  the  man  and 
his  wife  look  at  each  other  over  the  head  of  the  child  with 
a  look  that  told,  as  plain  as  words,  their  love  for  each  other 
and  of  the  cross  they  had  to  bear  betwixt  them. 

"'We  have  no  children/  the  wife  said  turning  to  her. 

" 1  And  we  want  this  one  for  our  very  own,'  said  her  man. 
And  it  sounded,  Mrs.  Leinster  said,  as  if  she  was  already 
theirs. 

"Evan  told  me  he  came  in  from  the  mine  within  an  hour 
and  found  the  two  of  them  there,  the  child  still  in  the  doc- 
tor's arms  crooning  soft-like  to  herself,  a  way  she  had.  They 
were  glad;  they  knew  it  to  be  the  best  thing  for  the  child." 

"Did  he  know  the  doctor's  name?"  Celia  Boncceur 
asked  with  parched  lips. 

"Oh,  yes,  they  were  square — square  in  everything;  but 
Evan  said  that  he  and  his  wife  had  to  make  a  paper  and 
swear  to  it  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  that  they  would 
never  tell  the  doctor's  name  and  whatever  else  he  chose  to 
tell  them.  The  doctor  said  the  child  was  hereafter  their 
own  child  to  love  and  cherish  to  the  end.  She  would  be- 
long to  no  one  but  them  and  no  one  was  to  know  any  more. 
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That's  all  Evan  and  his  wife  could  say;  they  are  under  oath 
still.  But  he  told  me  he  wished  he  could  know  what  had 
become  of  her  in  all  these  years. " 

He  straightened  himself  in  his  chair,  not  looking  at  them. 
" That's  all;  but  I  don't  mind  saying  to  you  two  that,  know- 
ing the  facts,  I  wish  I  could  have  taken  her  to  my  heart  as 
that  doctor  did." 

"I  can  find  it  in  my  heart  to  envy  that  doctor's  wife," 
said  Hetty  Shedd,  speaking  brokenly,  "childless  as  I  am, 
and  they — For  mercy's  sake,  Celia,"  she  exclaimed.  She 
jumped  up  from  her  chair,  startled  by  the  pallor  of  the  face 
beside  her. 

At  Mrs.  Shedd's  exclamation,  McQuade  looked  up  quickly 
and  was  at  Celia's  side;  she  would  have  fallen  from  the  chair 
had  he  not  got  an  arm  about  her  and  held  her  steadily,  his 
shoulder  supporting  her  head.  The  revelation  had  been  too 
much  for  Celia  Boncoeur;  the  strain  of  the  last  two  years, 
culminating  in  this,  too  great. 

"My  land,  Donald! — hold  her  a  minute — "  She  flew  into 
the  kitchen  and  was  back  with  a  wet  towel  and  a  glass  of 
water  which  she  put  to  the  white  lips — 

"Just  a  sip,  Celia — poor  lamb,  she's  all  worn  out— just 
one  more,  there's  a  dear.  Oh,  I've  seen  this  coming.  Can 
we  get  her  on  to  the  couch?    She  ain't  exactly  fainted — " 

"She's  given  out,  Hetty,  I've  told  too  much.  She'd 
better  be  put  to  bed.  I'll  take  her  up — you  go  ahead — 
then  I'll  telephone  for  the  doctor." 

Hetty  Shedd  was  upstairs  before  he  finished. 

"Come  along  up,"  she  called. 

Keeping  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  he  lifted  her  carefully 
in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  her  room.  He  laid  her  on 
the  bed.  Then  he  went  down  to  telephone. 

He  rang  up  once,  twice,  three  times — no  answer. 

Mrs.  Shedd,  hearing  the  calls,  came  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs;  she  spoke  to  him: 
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" Donald,  come  here  a  minute." 

He  put  up  the  receiver  and  went  out  into  the  narrow  hall. 

"She's  beginning  to  come  round.  She  just  spoke  in  a 
whisper  and  said  not  to  call  the  doctor  on  such  a  night. 
She  says,  'I  don't  need  him,  I'm  only  so  tired,  I  want  to 
rest.'   And  I  guess  she's  right." 

'Til  stay  here  a  while,  Hetty,  you  might  need  me." 

"Bless  you  for  a  good  neighbor,  Donald  McQuade;  it 
will  take  a  load  off  my  mind  if  you're  here." 

"I'll  just  step  across  and  tell  Jim  I  shall  stay  here  to-night. 
When  I  come  in  I'll  stretch  out  on  the  couch  to  be  within 
call,  so  you  can  sleep  better.  Along  near  daylight  I'll  be 
going  out;  don't  mind  me,  Hetty." 

He  went  over  to  his  house  and  returned  almost  immedi- 
ately; took  off  his  boots  and  lay  down  on  the  couch,  cover- 
ing himself  with  a  woollen  comforter  Hetty  Shedd  thought- 
fully provided. 

About  two  in  the  morning  Hetty  Shedd,  till  that  time 
wakeful  and  watchful  over  Celia  who  was  sleeping  heavily 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  lay  down  to  catch  a  few  winks.  At 
five  she  awoke  and  went  downstairs  to  rake  the  kitchen 
fire  and  put  on  more  coal.  She  found  Donald  McQuade 
had  gone. 
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At  three  by  the  kitchen  clock,  he  got  up  and  went  noise- 
lessly in  his  stockinged  feet  to  the  back  shed.  He  had  been 
sleepless,  restless,  and  felt  the  need  of  air  and  exercise. 
He  drew  on  his  boots  and,  closing  the  door  softly  behind 
him,  went  down  the  slope  and  stood  in  the  road,  looking 
about  him. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  wind,  veering  into  the  north- 
west, was  still  high.  He  saw  that  the  sky  was  breaking,  the 
heavy  cloud  masses  were  parting  and  scattering.  A  yellow 
wrinkled  rag  of  an  old  moon  showed  itself  now  and  then  adrift 
in  this  cloud-wash.  In  the  east  there  was  a  hint  of  dawn. 

He  stood  there  a  moment  as  if  irresolute;  then  he  walked 
away  at  a  rapid  pace  until  he  came  to  a  branch  road  which, 
he  knew,  led  into  the  Shenandoah  highway.  It  was  lonely 
enough  at  night;  only  here  and  there  a  cabin  or  a  house 
to  be  seen  along  the  way. 

He  strode  on,  his  pace  quickening  at  times  almost  to  a 
run.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  roadside.  On  and  on  he 
went,  more  and  more  rapidly,  unmindful  of  mud  and  water. 
Finally,  as  if  pursued,  he  broke  into  a  run  and  ran  on  blindly, 
forgetful  of  all  externals:  branch  road,  highway,  even 
location  and  points  of  the  compass.  His  mind  was  turned 
inwards  upon  himself  and  the  torment  from  which  he  was 
trying  to  flee. 

At  last  he  stopped  to  regain  breath.  How  far  he  had  come 
he  did  not  know  or  care;  the  region  in  which  he  found  him- 
self was  unknown  to  him.  He  was  alone;  this  sufficed. 
If  he  could  only  hide  himself,  hide  himself  that  he  might 
wrestle  with  himself  secure  in  the  fact  that  no  one  could 
find  him,  see  him,  hear  him! 

574 
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In  the  dim  light  of  a  dull  dawn,  he  saw  a  mass  of  rocks 
piled  high  in  front  of  him.  Above  them  a  barren  ledge 
rose  bleak  against  a  grey  sky  banded  with  light  on  the 
eastern  horizon  and,  below  the  road,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ledge  lay  a  black  tarn  in  the  huge  crater  formed  by  the 
caving-in  of  some  long-abandoned  mine. 

He  made  his  way  over  the  rocks  piled  in  such  confusion 
before  him;  then  he  found  the  foot  of  the  ledge  undercut  for 
several  yards,  as  it  were  for  mining,  and  left  for  time  and 
weather  to  crumble  and  disintegrate. 

He  crawled  in  under  it  and,  spent  to  exhaustion,  dropped 
down  amidst  the  confusion  of  rock  and  rubble.  He  was 
alone;  no  one  could  hear  him  or  see  him.  He  must  have 
it  out  with  himself. 

And  here,  in  the  barren  heart  of  the  so-called  "  Wilder- 
ness of  Saint  Anthony' '  of  two  centuries  ago,  a  man  wrestled 
with  himself  as  unnumbered  millions  have  wrestled  before 
him,  as  untold  millions  must  wrestle  hereafter,  to  conquer 
the  will  and  desire  of  the  flesh  by  the  power  of  the  spirit. 

But  at  first  he  could  only  groan,  "  'Thou  shalt  not  covet — 
thou  shalt  not  covet — not  covet — 9  " 

He  searched  his  heart  to  find  the  root  of  his  disloyalty  to 
the  Lad,  for  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  disloyalty.  Had  not 
his  young  friend  trusted  him,  Donald  McQuade,  to  guard 
her  well,  to  see  that  no  harm  should  befall  her,  to  watch 
that  she  should  not  overdo  in  her  new  field  of  work?  Had 
not  he,  Donald  McQuade,  accepted  that  trust  gladly — 
for  the  Lad's  sake? 

His  heart  pounding  against  his  ribs  answered  and  con- 
founded him. 

He  groaned  in  spirit.  In  shame  and  contrition  he  ac- 
knowledged his  shortcoming,  his  betrayal  of  that  trust:  he 
had  done  it  for  the  Lad's  sake — and  for  his  own.  He  had 
guarded  her  for  the  Lad's  sake — and  for  his  own  that  he 
might  be  with  her  often  and  intimately. 
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He  found  himself  envying  the  Lad  over  there,  fighting 
with  a  clear  conscience  to  see  "fair  play." 
"  With  a  clear  conscience." 

How  could  he  meet  him,  how  ever  look  him  in  the  face 
if  he  were  spared  to  return  within  a  few  months?  What  if 
he  were  to  die  fighting  for  "fair  play'? 

"Die— die— "  he  cried  aloud.  The  engendered  thought 
so  spoken  brought  forth  on  the  instant  a  monstrous  birth: 
"I  should  be  free  then." 

"God,  God,  have  I  come  to  this?"  He  rolled  over,  face 
downwards  in  the  rock,  dust  and  debris. 

He  clutched  at  rock  and  stone,  mouthing  in  his  misery, 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill— not  covet—" 

He  knew  in  that  instant's  thought  that  he  had  coveted, 
had  thought  the  unspeakable.  .  .  . 

So  he  wrestled  with  himself.  Would  the  torment  of  his 
conscience  never  cease?  Would  the  trouble  of  his  flesh  never 
ease? 

He  gathered  himself  together  at  last,  crawled  from  the 
cavern  and  sat  down  on  a  rock.  He  was  facing  the  morning 
and  a  rising  watery  sun  that  was  struggling  to  shine  through 
heavy  cloud  strata. 

Again  he  felt  the  weight  of  her  head  on  his  shoulder; 
again  the  soft  pressure  of  her  body  upon  his  heart  while  he 
carried  her  upstairs  and  laid  her  on  her  bed,  thinking  as  he 
left  her  lying  there  so  still  and  white:  "If  the  Lad  had  not 
loved  her  and  she  loved  him,  no  man  should  come  between 
me  and  her."  . 

He  saw  himself  as  he  was.  In  his  humiliation,  crushed  in 
spirit,  he  muttered:  "Unclean,  unclean  in  thought." 

Half  in  defiance  of  himself  he  spoke  aloud;  somehow  the 
ring  in  his  own  voice  steadied  him. 

"Yea,  verily,  I  would  have  stood  my  ground  against  a 
thousand  and  won  her.  What  is  it  to  me  if  she  has  walked 
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in  ways  of  life  I  do  not  know?  What  is  it  to  me  that  she 
knows  naught  of  hardship  and  toil,  that  her  pathway  has 
been  soft  to  her  feet,  her  ways  full  of  peace  and  her  days, 
overflowing  with  plenty?  " 

He  experienced  a  return  of  strength  as  his  thought  dwelt 
upon  her,  a  reviving  power  of  his  will  to  endure  in  spirit, 
to  subdue  the  flesh. 

"  Jean,  Jean,"  he  spoke  as  if  she  were  present  with  him, 
"  help  me.  Show  me  to  myself.  You  know  me.  I  need  you 
so — need  you  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

The  waste  of  plateau  and  mountains  before  and  about 
him  gave  no  response;  not  a  rock,  even,  the  faint  echo 
of  his  wife's  name.  He  had  known  only  too  well  there  would 
be  none,  but  despite  that  knowledge  he  felt  still  further 
eased  in  body,  calmed  in  mind* 

He  recalled  what  a  judge  once  said  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  of  which  he  was  one,  "You  must  consider  the  motive, 
whether  there  was  intent  to  kill.  You  must  also  consider 
if  there  were  no  such  intent,  no  motive  to  induce  such 
crime." 

Searching  himself  he  found  reason  to  thank  God  that 
there  was  nothing  of  this  in  his  thought.  He  was  honest 
with  himself;  he  knew  he  would  rather  die  than  harm  one 
hair  of  the  Lad's  head.  He  knew  that  he  had  truly  re- 
joiced at  first  in  the  prospect  of  his  friend's  future  happiness. 
It  was  only  when  he  began  to  covet  this  happiness  of  the 
Lad's  for  himself;  only  when  self  dominated  him  and  the 
selfishness  of  possession  ensnared  his  soul,  causing  him  to 
rebel  against  the  unattainable  satisfaction  of  desire — 
only  then  that  he  sinned  in  thought.  There  was  but  one 
thing  left  for  him  to  do:  to  expiate  not  in  thought  alone, 
but  in  deed;  not  in  words,  but  in  honesty  of  performance. 

Solemnly  vowing  so  to  expiate  that  by  no  further  word 
or  act  of  his,  no  intimate  speech,  no  seeking  of  opportunity^ 
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to  see  her,  to  touch  her  hand,  or  to  look  into  the  clear  grey 
eyes,  clear  as  forest  pools,  would  he  in  the  future  betray 
his  friend's  trust,  he  rose  from  his  seat  on  the  rock  still 
further  strengthened  in  his  will  to  conquer. 

He  found  himself  wondering  as  he  stood  there,  vaguely 
watching  the  sun  rising  above  a  heavy  cloud  bank,  that  he 
had  never  yet  felt  his  love  for  Celia  Boncceur  as  disloyal 
to  the  memory  of  his  Jean;  no,  not  once,  not  even  in  the  su- 
preme hour  of  his  wretchedness.  His  love  for  Jean,  his 
worship  of  her  was  a  thing  apart.  It  was  his,  his  possession, 
his  alone.  There  was  no  question  of  anything  in  this  world 
touching  it. 

And  Jean?  She  would  have  been  the  first  to  know  of 
his  craving  for  a  second  happiness — not  like  his  with  her, 
oh  no,  no;  but  another  happiness  that  would  fill  his  life, 
enrich  it,  broaden  it,  deepen  it,  because  the  power  of 
loving  once  again  with  heart  and  soul  was  still  his.  Yes, 
love  he  must— there  was  no  help  for  this;  but  he  must 
never  covet,  never  again,  that  which  was  not  his— never 
again. 

He  was  stern  with  himself. 

" Never  again,"  he  repeated,  "but— hands  off,  McQuade, 
and  keep  to  your  own  side  of  the  house." 

He  looked  at  the  sun;  he  judged  it  to  be  an  hour  high. 
For  the  first  time  he  thought  of  his  children.  He  must  get 
home  to  them,  and  speedily,  that  they  might  not  be  alarmed 
at  his  absence.  He  must  get  home  to  find  out  from  Hetty 
Shedd  how  Celia  Boncceur  had  come  through  the  night. 
He  must  get  home —  get  away  from  the  desolate  barrens;  get 
home  amongst  the  familiar  things  of  life,  back  to  work, 
back  to  Jeanie  who  would  be  coming  home,  for  it  was 
Saturday  morning— home. 

He  made  his  way  down  from  the  ledge  to  the  unused  road 
into  which  he  had  strayed  three  hours  before  through  in- 
difference to  surroundings.  He  took  his  bearings,  and  then 
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struck  out  over  the  plateau  to  the  mountain  which  he  saw 
in  the  far  distance. 

Before  he  reached  the  house,  however,  he  had  time  for 
some  thoughts  connected  with  his  expiation,  but  not  de- 
pendent upon  it.  He  thought  of  Adrien  Powers,,  the 
younger,  leaving  father  and  home  and  love  to  do  his  duty 
as  he  saw  it  over  there.  The  call  was  coming  to  his  country 
in  the  next  few  weeks;  she  was  to  put  forth  all  her  strength. 
She  needed  men,  not  by  the  thousands  but  by  the  millions. 
She  needed  him,  Donald  McQuade,  to  help  with  his  mil- 
lionth part. 

He  had  been  thinking  this  matter  over  seriously  for  the 
last  six  months.  He  thought  it  over  now  as  he  hastened 
homewards.  Before  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  that  home 
his  decision  was  made:  he  would  enlist  in  the  autumn. 
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Of  all  the  love  and  devotion  manifested  by  the  children 
of  the  household  next  door,  and  by  the  children  and  mothers 
and  fathers  of  many  another  household  in  the  Three  Settle- 
ments when  it  became  known  that  the  "nurse"  was  ill, 
nothing  touched  Celia  more  closely  than  the  attitude  of 
Donald  McQuade's  elder  daughter  towards  her  during  the 
Easter  vacation.  It  began  a  week  after  the  return  of 
Donald  McQuade  from  that  Saturday  when  he  was  ex- 
pecting Jean  for  the  week  end. 

That  Easter  proved  cold  with  little  sunshine,  and  the 
girl's  three  daily  comings  made  human  sunshine  in  Celia's 
room.  Jean  was  so  tender  in  her  simple  ministrations  to 
her;  she  showed  such  understanding  of  her  weakness;  was 
so  companionable,  so  entertaining,  so  grateful  for  her  many 
blessings;  in  fact,  so  truly  beautiful  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in 
face,  that  her  mere  presence  proved  most  beneficial  to  Celia 
even  in  her  weakened  condition.  The  doctor  had  ordered 
the  quiet  and  rest  of  the  bed  for  two  weeks  for  her;  it  was 
rest,  not  medicine,  she  needed. 

She  realized  that  the  strong  antagonism  which  Donald 
McQuade's  daughter  had  manifested  towards  her  at  times 
in  Wenby,  was  felt  no  longer  by  this  girl  now  in  the  first 
beauty  of  young  womanhood.  This  fact  alone  was  both  a 
joy  and  a  surprise  to  Celia.  As  she  grew  stronger  they 
found  much  in  common,  both  grave  and  merry,  about  which 
to  talk  and  exchange  opinions. 

During  the  last  week  of  Jean's  vacation,  when  the  doctor 
permitted  his  patient  to  be  raised  to  a  sitting  position,  the 
two  women  grew  confidential,  and  Celia  felt  the  time  had 
come  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  position  would  be  open 
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in  September,  for  Bailey  Tennant  had  left  the  telling  of  it 
to  her  discretion.  Celia  told  her,  to  encourage  her,  of  the 
place  that  Bailey  Tennant  would  secure  for  her  and  the 
purpose  of  the  new  one-room  school  house  he  was  having 
built  at  the  Three  Settlements.  Jean's  delight  was  un- 
bounded. 

"Do  you  think  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  speak  now  of  it 
— to  make  sure?  Would  he  show  it  to  me,  do  you  think? 
Good  gracious,  I  shall  love  every  nail  and  clapboard  in  it 
if  it  is  to  be  mine!" 

"I  think  he  will  be  only  too  pleased  both  to  show  you 
and  tell  you  all  there  is  to  be  seen  and  told." 

"  Perhaps  I'd  better  wait  till  I  get  my  certificate,  what 
do  you  think?  By  taking  an  extra  course  in  summer  I  can 
get  it  by  the  last  of  August." 

"It  will  do  no  harm  to  ask  Mr.  Tennant  before  you  go 
back  to  school — but  how  I  shall  miss  you,  Jean  dear." 

Jean  was  sitting  beside  the  bed  and  facing  Celia.  She 
was  weaving  a  dainty  basket  after  the  manner  her  mother 
taught  her.  It  was  to  be  a  gift  for  one  of  the  teachers  at  the 
school.  She  looked  up,  her  deep  blue  eyes  alight  with  joy, 
her  cheeks  flushing  to  deep  rose. 

"If  you  miss  me,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  I  have  thought 
sometimes  you  would  never  care  enough  for  me  to  miss 
me." 

"Why,  Jean,  what  do  you  mean?" 

Jean  nodded  emphatically.  "Just  what  I  say;  and  I 
must  confess  for  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,  my  conscience 
won't  let  me.  I  wouldn't  blame  you  if  you  never  did  miss 
me,  for  I  was  simply  horrid  to  you  sometimes  in  Wenby — 
just  horrid  and  hateful.  You  couldn't  help  seeing  it  and  I 
knew  you  saw  it." 

Knowing  this  to  be  the  statement  of  a  bald  truth,  Celia 
was  puzzled  what  to  say,  for  Jean  was  looking  at  her  as  if 
she  would  read  her  very  soul.   She  said  nothing;  and  Jean 
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went  on,  "But  oh,  you  were  so  thoughtful  and  kind.  I 
know  you  couldn't  help  seeing  it." 

"  I  will  be  as  honest  as  you,  Jean;  I  have  never  understood 
why  you  felt  so." 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you — oh  dear,"  she  interrupted  her- 
self, looking  doubtfully  at  Celia,  "the  doctor  said  you  must 
not  have  excitement;  I  am  afraid  it  will  hurt  you." 

"I  think  it  will  do  me  no  end  of  good."  Celia  smiled  at 
the  anxious  face  confronting  her.  "Anyway,  it  will  relieve 
my  mind  to  know  the  reason,  and  mental  relief,  you  know, 
is  an  actual  physical  help.  About  a  month  ago  you  were 
telling  me  this  fact  as  an  amazing  piece  of  news,  a  revelation 
made  to  you  in  your  psychology  class." 

"  If  you  are  sure,  I  will  tell  you.  I  know  it  will  relieve  my 
conscience  to  get  the  load  off  it.  You  see,"  she  bent  to  her 
weaving  again,  "I  worship  my  father,  Miss  Boncoeur, 
worship  him,  and  I  have  wanted  to  be  everything  to  him. 
My  mother  told  me  to  cherish  him  and  I  have  tried  to." 

"You  have,  Jean,  you  have.  We  all  know  this  and  see 
it,"  Celia  assured  her. 

Still  weaving  Jean  went  on,  "And  when  you  came  I  was 
afraid,  afraid  father  would  care  for  you  more  than  he  did 
for  me,  and  sometimes  I  thought  he  did — " 

"Why,  Jean!"  Celia  exclaimed  amazed  at  Jean's  opening 
her  heart  that  she  might  see  into  its  workings.  "How 
could  you  think  so?" 

"I  felt  it — here,  Miss  Boncoeur,"  she  laid  her  hand  on  her 
heart;  "and  once,  when  I  said  something  that  sounded  hard 
and  ugly  about  you — " 

"To  your  father,  Jean?" 

"Yes,  to  my  father — he  spoke  to  me  so  harshly,  so 
sternly  that  it  almost  broke  my  heart.  He  had  never 
spoken  so  before  and  he  has  never  spoken  so  since.  But 
I  laid  it  all,  all  that  didn't  go  right  for  me  and  his  every 
cruel  word,  to  you."    She  hesitated  a  moment.  "I  laid 
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everything  to  you,  even  Mr.  Powers  not  staying  with  us 
when  lessons  were  over,  as  he  used  to  before  you  came; 
I  hated  you  sometimes — oh,  it  was  awful — but  I  loved 
you  too,  so  dearly  most  of  the  time;  you  were  so  good,  so 
kind,  but  I  always  had  the  idea  you  mistrusted  something 
was  wrong  with  me." 

"Jean  dear,  youVe  grown  into  womanhood  since  then 
and  I  can  answer  you  as  one  woman  to  another.  You 
wouldn't  have  understood  then;  but  you  can  in  part  now. 
I  know  the  time  is  coming  when  you  will  wholly  understand. 
When  you  do,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  come 
to  me  and  tell  me  that  you  do,  will  you?" 

"I  will,"  said  the  girl  solemnly,  and  by  her  tone  Celia 
knew  that  Jean  McQuade's  promise  was  at  bottom  an 
expiatory  vow. 

"I  can  tell  you  dear,  in  a  few  words:  your  father  was 
grateful  to  me  and  is  grateful  to  me,  that  is  all,  Jean; 
grateful  because  I  came  into  his  home  at  a  time  of  distress 
and  trouble,  you  know  how  and  when.  He  looked  upon  me 
then,  and  does  now,  as  his  friend;  and  I  look  upon  him  now 
as  mine  and  am  grateful  in  turn  for  his  friendship.  But 
your  heart  need  not  have  been  troubled,  Jean,  my  coming 
took  none  of  your  father's  love  from  you — " 

"Oh,  I  know  it  now,  I  know  it.  I  think  I  knew  it  then 
in  a  way,  but  you  see,"  the  anxious  look  came  into  her  face 
again,  "I  was  wrong,  I  didn't  feel  right  and  that  feeling 
blinded  me  to  what  was  right.  I  was  all  wrong,"  she  re- 
peated; "there  is  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't  have  loved 
you  more  than  me." 

Celia  smiled,  for  the  girl's  anxious  face  troubled  her. 
She  wanted  to  banish  the  gloom  that  the  sun  might  shine  in 
it  again. 

"Now  cheer  up,  Jean.  When  we  had  been  horrid  to 
Betty,  uncle  always  made  the  boys  and  me  go  to  her  one 
by  one  before  we  went  to  bed  and  say,  'F.  and  f .  and  you 
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know,  Betty.'  And  Betty  was  sure  to  forgive  us,  and  'for- 
get' overnight  to  the  extent  that  we  had  double  the  amount 
of  sugar  cookies  the  next  day.  So  now  give  me  a  kiss,  Jean, 
let  it  be  CF.  and  f.'  between  us,  and  now  let's  talk  about 
Adrien." 

This  Celia  said  purposely.  She  wanted  to  sound  Jean 
a  little  about  him.  She  knew  that  ot  late  the  girl  had  been 
receiving  frequent  letters  with  a  foreign  stamp.  Jean  had 
spoken  of  them  quite  frankly  to  her,  with  a  light  in  her 
eyes  that  Celia  could  not  misunderstand.  The  kiss  that 
Jean  gave  her  sealed  for  the  two  women  a  friendship  based 
on  understanding. 

"Do  you  really  want  to  talk  about  Mr.  Powers?" 

"Why  of  course  I  do,  he  is  in  my  mind  most  of  the  time." 

"I  know,"  the  girl  said  thoughtfully,  her  eyes  on  her 
weaving;  then  after  a  pause,  "we  all  know  that.  It  must 
be  so  hard  for  you." 

"Not  so  hard  as  it  is  for  his  father." 

"But  you  love  him?"  She  looked  up  and  again  the  blue 
eyes  looked  into  Celia's  as  if  she  were  trying  to  draw  out' 
her  secret  with  mental  forceps. 

Celia  said  to  herself  the  time  was  come  to  enlighten  Jean, 
and  through  Jean  the  members  of  the  two  households,  as 
to  just  how  matters  stood  between  her  and  Adrien  at  the 
present  time;  in  so  doing  she  knew  she  would  free  her 
own  conscience.  Her  eyes  did  not  flinch  from  Jean's  steady 
gaze. 

"Of  course  I  love  him;  he  is  dear  to  me  as  a  brother. 
I  love  him  just  as  you  love  Jim — you  know  how  you  love 
him,  don't  you?" 

"You  bet  I  do,"  said  the  girl,  "I'd  fight  for  my  brother 
as  a  lioness  for  her  cub." 

"Well,  I've  never  had  a  brother;  but  the  way  you  put  it, 
Jean,  expresses  exactly  what  I  feel  towards  Dreen  and 
Dick — fighting  and  all." 
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"But  I  thought— " 

"What  did  you  think,  dear?" 

"I  think  they  all  thought— " 

Celia  smiled.  "Now  tell  me  just  what  you  mean  with 
all  these  c thinks  and  thoughts/" 

Jean  began  her  weaving  again.  In  and  out  she  wove  the 
delicate  honeysuckle  withes;  she  kept  Celia  waiting  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  she  looked  up  with  the  hint  of  a  smile 
curving  her  lips. 

"They  all  thought — I  mean  the  Wenbyans  believed  that 
you  were  engaged  to  him." 

"Oh,  they  did!  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  blame 
them."  Celia  spoke  in  such  a  matter  of  fact  tone,  with  such 
indifference  as  to  the  opinion  of  Wenby  as  a  whole,  that 
Jean  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

"And  you  truly  didn't  love  him — not  so?" 

"I  truly  didn't,  my  dear,  nor  he  me." 

The  girl  bent  over  her  work  in  an  effort  to  hide  the  flush 
that  mounted  in  her  cheeks,  to  her  temples,  to  the  roots  of 
her  golden  hair.  To  spare  her  Celia  fussed  a  little  with  her 
bed-wrap  and  asked  her  to  bring  her  some  orange  juice  so 
giving  the  girl  a  chance  to  escape.  Jean  left  the  room  hur- 
riedly but  was  back  again  in  a  few  minutes.  Celia,  sipping 
the  juice,  spoke  casually  between  sips. 

"You  see,  Jean,  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  thing  for  them 
to  think  so.  I  knew  what  they  thought  but,  really,  you 
know  I  couldn't  go  around  town  placarded  'Not  engaged/ 
Then  everybody  in  Wenby  would  have  thought  I  hadn't 
a  job— " 

Jean's  merry  laugh  was  as  pleasing  to  Celia's  ears  as  the 
chime  of  Easter  bells.  She  knew  by  the  sound  that  there 
was  some  resurrection  in  the  girl's  heart — something  that 
apparently  out  of  pride  she  had  kept  buried.  Celia  be* 
lieved  she  knew  what  it  was,  and  her  own  feeling  for  Jean 
forbade  her  to  probe  more  deeply. 
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"  Why,  of  course  you  couldn't— the  idea !  But  how  could 
I  help  thinking  that  what  everybody  thought  was  true?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  you  could,"  said  Celia.  "I 
suppose  I  was  rather  demonstrative  in  the  sight  of  the 
Wenbyans.  But,  dear  me,  I  hadn't  seen  the  boy  for  two 
years  and,  as  I  told  you,  I  always  mothered  him  when  he 
was  little.  And  he  always  came  to  me  with  all  his  troubles 
and  when  he  was  grown-up  at  college  with  all  his  love 
affairs — " 

"Love  affairs?"  Jean  looked  at  her  sternly. 

It  was  Ceiia's  turn  to  laugh  outright,  and  the  sound  of  it 
recalled,  to  Jean,  Adrien  Powers. 

"Goodness,  yes,  Jean,  a  dozen  of  them." 

"But  love — ."  The  old  Covenanter  roots  in  Jean's  an- 
cestry were  sending  forth  a  lively  young  shoot  and  Celia 
recognized  it  at  once. 

"Why,  of  course  I  mean  love  affairs,  not  love." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Jean  interrupting  her. 

"I  know  I  said  a  dozen,  but  I  didn't  mean  he  asked  one 
and  all  to  be  his  wife.  College  love  affairs  don't  mean 
anything  of  the  kind." 

"What  do  they  mean?"   Jean  demanded  peremptorily. 

"Oh,  a  few  flowers  now  and  then  to  each  in  turn,  a  week- 
end box  of  candy  in  whichever  home  he  happened  to  spend 
it  where  there  were  sisters  of  his  chums,  a  sentimental  note 
or  two,  a  little  flirtation  possibly — " 

Jean's  eyes  flashed.  "And  you  mean  to  say  that  doesn't 
mean  anything?  "  The  Scotch  Covenanter  shoot  was  ready 
to  blossom,  Celia  saw.  She  smiled  as  she  answered: 

"  Precious  little,  Jean.  I  know  he  went  away  heart  free. " 

"How  do  you  know?"  Jean  catechized  still  further. 

"Because  I  do  know.  He  didn't  love  anyone  in  that 
way.   He  didn't  know  what  that  love  is,  Jean." 

"Do  you  know?"  The  girl  seeing  the  change  in  Ceiia's 
face  regretted  on  the  instant  her  question.   She  spoke  im- 
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pulsively,  "'F.  and  f.,'  dear  Miss  Boncceur,  I  shouldn't 
have  asked  that — you  didn't  ask  it  of  me." 

The  girl  was  so  penitent.  She  laid  aside  her  weaving. 
" I've  talked  with  you  too  long."  She  gathered  up  her 
work.   "I  must  go." 

"Just  a  few  minutes  longer,  Jean.  I've  been  wonder- 
ing this  last  week,  if  you  could  possibly  get  ten  days  off 
from  school  without  its  putting  you  back  in  any  way  for 
the  finals. " 

"I  am  sure  I  can.  The  extra  courses  and  the  extra  gen- 
eral work  this  summer  will  make  my  teacher's  certificate 
sure,  and  I'll  get  it  six  months  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  class. 
What  is  it?  Do  you  want  me  to  do  something  special  for 
you?'' 

"I  do,  and  it  is  very  1 special.'  You  know  Mrs.  Shedd  is 
going  with  me?   She  will  take  me  safely  home. " 
Jean  nodded  understandingly. 

"I  asked  Mrs.  Shedd  to  write  my  uncle.  I  feared  he 
might  worry  because  I  did  not  send  him  the  usual  letter. 
She  said  she  added  a  few  words  of  her  own  accord  about 
me.  She  said  she  told  him  he  need  not  be  anxious  about 
me  for  she  herself  was  going  to  1  bring  me  home  in  good 
shape.'  Uncle  Adrien  wrote  me  at  once  that  only  for  this 
reason  he  does  not  come  himself;  he  knows  he  would  be 
in  the  way.  And  then  he  wrote — Give  me  that  letter, 
please,  that  is  lying  on  my  writing  pad." 

Jean  brought  it  to  her,  wondering;  wondering  still  more 
when  Celia  handed  her  one  of  the  sheets,  saying  as  she 
pointed  to  a  certain  place,  "Read  from  there,  please," 
and  Jean  read: 

"Mrs.  Shedd  is  so  staunch  a  friend,  so  dependable.  I  can 
trust  her  to  bring  back  safely  such  precious  freight  to  me 
and  the  old  'Refuge',  where  we  can  build  you  up  in  double 
quick  time  with  our  love  and  tenderness,  aided  by  the  brac« 
ing  air  of  our  mountains. 
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"  Please  ask  Mr.  McQuade's  daughter  if  she  will  be  very 
kind  to  me  and  come  up  with  you  and  Mrs.  Shedd  to  be 
my  guest  at  The  Hospice  during  the  latter's  stay  here. 
Do  try  to  bring  this  about.  I  am  counting  on  this,  Celia; 
I  want  to  see  and  know  Donald  McQuade's  elder  daughter. 
Ask  Mrs.  Shedd  to  make  known  my  desire  to  Miss  Jean 
and  write  me  that  they  are  coming." 

Celia  held  out  her  hand  for  the  letter. 

"Oh,  oh,  Miss  Boncoeur,  did  you  ever  dream  of  such  a 
thing  coming  to  me?" 

"  Many  times,  my  dear.  I  knew  it  would  come  true  some 
day — but  I  never  thought  of  it's  coming  true  in  just  this 
way;  two  of  you  to  take  me  safely  home!  Just  wait,  both 
of  you,  till  I  get  into  that  air  and  the  dear  old  house  on 
the  hill.   Will  you  go,  Jean?" 

"  Go?  A  yoke  of  mine  mules  couldn't  hold  me  back.  So 
I'm  going  to  see  The  Hospice,  see  Betty!  And  I'm  really 
to  know  Mr.  Powers— what  would  our  Mr.  Powers  say 
to  this,  I  wonder?  And  I  can  really  shake  hands  with  his 
father,  with  the  gentleman  who  paid  my  mother's  schooling. 
Oh,  Miss  Boncoeur,  it  does  seem  beyond  belief  this  time 
and  I  know  it's  too  good  to  be  true."  She  gave  her  white 
arm  a  solid  pinch.   "I  have  to  do  it  to  make  "sure  I  am  I." 

To  see  and  hear  the  girl's  joy  was  better  than  a  tonic 
for  Celia  Boncoeur. 

"You  are  you.  There  is  but  one  Jean  McQuade;  even 
Dreen  used  to  say  that  before  I  knew  you. " 

"  Did  he?  I  know  he  thought  me  queer.  I  was  so  angry 
at  him  once  that  I  went  into  the  bedroom  and  fairly 
slammed  the  door  in  his  face.  Think  of  that!  I  get  so 
ashamed  of  myself  when  I  think  of  lots  of  things  I  did 
then." 

"You  can  make  it  all  up  to  his  father;  that's  the  next 
best  thing. "  She  tried  to  tease  the  girl  out  of  her  second 
mood  of  repentance  within  an  hour. 
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"Jean,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  stronger  this  very  minute. 
I  know  it  is  because  I  am  soon  to  see  Uncle  Adrien,  The 
Hospice  and  the  mountains  and  the  balsam  firs — "  she 
sniffed — "I  can  smell  them  now.  I  am  going  to  sit  up  to- 
morrow despite  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Shedd.  And  by  the 
last  of  next  week  we  will  go,  Jean." 

"We  will.  I  can  make  it  all  right  at  school.  They  know 
I  have  never  shirked  yet.  I  can  easily  get  off  for  the  ten 
days.  I  have  a  paper  to  write  for  the  last  of  the  month 
and  I  can  do  it  just  as  well  while  I  am  away. " 

"Jean,  Jean  McQuade. "  It  was  Hetty  Shedd's  voice  call- 
ing from  below.  Jean  looked  at  Celia  with  a  knowing  lift 
of°her  eyebrows.  "I  shall  catch  it  now,  but  I  don't  care. 
May  I  tell  her?" 

"Of  course." 

"And  father  too?  Or  would  you  rather  tell  him  your- 
self? He  says  just  as  soon  as  you  are  able  to  sit  up  he  would 
like  to  come  in  and  see  you." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  No,  you  tell  him;  and  you 
may  also  tell  Jim  and  Julie  for  me,  with  my  love,  that  I 
am  longing  to  see  them  and  that  I  have  a  whole  summer 
vacation  at  The  Hospice  for  them  'up  my  sleeve.5" 

"Oh-ee,  is  that  what  you  planned  for  us  when  we  first 
came?" 

A  heavy  foot  was  heard  on  the  stairs.  Jean,  seizing  her 
basket  and  materials,  gathered  them  in  her  apron  and  fled 
to  meet  the  approaching  wrath  halfway  by  telling  Mrs. 
Shedd  the  'news'  before  she  had  time  to  scold  her. 

That  she  was  successful  Celia  knew  by  the  sound  of  the 
girl's  joyful  voice  in  the  kitchen  below,  and  Hetty  Shedd's 
deep  contented  gurgle  answering  it. 

Soon  all  was  quiet;  Jean  had  gone.  Celia  settled  herself 
among  the  pillows  in  peace  of  spirit.  She  felt  serene  of 
thought,  almost  happy  in  the  knowledge  of  freedom  from 
future  anxiety  and  suspense  because  she  knew,  at  last,  who 
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she  was,  whence  she  came.  She  felt  so  near  to  Jean,  a  min- 
er's daughter,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  she  was  the  child 
of  Donald  McQuade. 

Was  she  not  herself  a  miner's  daughter,  born  in  the  heart 
of  the  Wilderness  of  Saint  Anthony?  Was  she  not  known 
for  two  years  and  a  hah  by  her  true  name,  Enid  Welch? 
Had  not  Evan  Leinster  told  Donald  McQuade  that  her 
young  father  and  mother  worshipped  her?  Had  not  her 
uncle,  Adrien  Powers,  told  her  of  the  devoted  love  and  care 
given  her  by  the  only  father  and  mother  she  had  known? 

Had  not  Donald  McQuade,  the  man  she  loved,  been  the 
one  of  all  others  to  tell  her,  and  all  unknowing,  of  her  iden- 
tity which,  save  for  the  circumstance  of  his  having  come  into 
the  anthracite  coal  fields,  she  would  have  sought  in  vain 
to  discover.  Would  he  look  upon  her  any  differently  if  he 
were  to  know  that  she  was  that  miner,  David  Welch's 
daughter — wrould  he  care  more  because,  like  himself,  she  had 
not  known  father  or  mother? 

She  put  this  thought  aside.  Her  pride,  her  love  would 
not  permit  of  such  an  influence  exerted  on  her  friend.  But 
another  thought  would  come,  nor  did  she  repel  it:  "Not 
even  his  wife,  Jean  Kempsey,  could  feel  in  one  way  so  near 
to  him  as  I;  she  was  never  a  miner's  daughter." 

She  was  content  now  just  to  rest  after  the  long  strain 
and  suspense;  to  rest  without  caring,  or  questioning,  or  seek- 
ing to  know  any  more — to  rest,  rest. 

Hetty  Shedd,  coming  up  softly  to  see  if  Jean's  overlong 
visit  had  done  any  harm,  found  her  sleeping  like  a  child. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week  she  was  up  and  dressed, 
and  dowmstairs  on  the  first  day  of  the  third.  It  was  then 
that  Donald  McQuade  came  in  with  Jean  for  the  first  time 
after  her  enforced  rest.  She  noticed  at  once  a  change,  some- 
thing in  his  manner  she  failed  to  understand:  a  detach- 
ment, a  preoccupation,  something  that  touched  on  the 
impersonal.   He  said  but  little,  leaving  most  of  the  conr 
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versation  to  Hetty  Shedd  and  Jean.  She  was  hoping  he 
would  at  least  take  her  hand  in  his  strong  grasp,  just  once 
in  his  old  friendly  way;  but  neither  when  he  came  nor  when 
he  left  did  he  offer  to. 

Jean's  happiness,  overflowing  from  her  heart's  youth, 
seemed  to  fill  the  room  with  the  spirit  of  that  youth  and 
its  visions  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

But  when  Mrs.  Shedd  and  Jean  went  over  to  the  other 
house  to  look  over  the  girl's  things  and  select  the  few  to 
take  with  her,  Donald  McQuade  turned  to  Celia  so  soon 
as  they  had  gone: 

"Let  me  confess,  Miss  Boncoeur,  to  ease  my  guilty  con- 
science; it  has  kept  me  from  sleep  these  last  two  weeks." 

"I  am  sorry.  You  needed  it  so  badly  after  so  many 
nights  you  spent  working  for  others,  Mr.  McQuade/'  His 
face  reddened  beneath  her  steady  gaze. 

"It  was  naught  but  what  a  man  does  for  another,"  he 
made  hasty  reply  as  if  the  remark  were  an  unwelcome  one 
at  that  moment;  "my  conscience  is  free  of  that  man,  but 
not  of  the  woman  before  me.  Miss  Boncoeur,  we  men  are 
blind  most  of  the  time  when  we  deal  with  our  women-folk, 
blind  as  bats.  Because  we  see  they  can  stand  on  their 
feet,  can  get  about  as  usual;  smile  into  our  eyes  and  chirrup, 
cheerful  as  crickets,  before  our  faces— while  like  as  not 
they  greet  behind  our  backs;  give  us  our  food  and  make  us 
feel  at  home,  we  fail  to  see  they  are  weary  and  worn  out 
and  ready  to  drop.  And  when  they  drop — it's  only  then, 
and  mostly  too  late,  that  we  begin  to  see,  but  in  a  poor 
purblind  way.  I  was  given  a  trust  by  the  Lad,  a  trust, 
mind  you,  not  to  let  you  overwork  here  in  this  Saint  An- 
thonv  Wilderness  as  you  call  it— and  this  is  how  I  have 
fulfilled  it." 

He  spoke  in  bitter  scorn  of  himself,  lowering  his  eyelids 
before  her  still  steady  gaze. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said  penitently,  "but  1 feeling  sorry* 
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does  not  put  back  the  roses  in  your  cheeks.  What  will 
the  Lad  say?" 

Because  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  she  and 
Adrien  were  not  lovers,  nor  ever  could  be,  his  appeal  to  her 
seemed  almost  pathetic. 

She  answered  him  as  best  she  could: 

"Now,  Mr.  McQuade,  don't  worry  about  what  the  Lad, 
as  you  call  him,  will  say.  Your  good  common  sense  must 
tell  you  that  I  have  six  months  before  me  for  rest  and  up- 
building among  my  mountains.  I  assure  you  Dreen  will 
see  the  roses  in  full  bloom  again  when  he  comes  back.  Do 
you  know,"  she  tried  to  change  the  subject,  "it's  a  continual 
joy  that  Jean  is  going  with  me.  I  can  scarcely  wait  now 
to  get  away  to  The  Hospice.  I  find  myself  getting  impatient 
every  few  hours  in  the  day  to  be  off.  We  can  go  the  last 
of  the  week,  you  know." 

Much  to  her  surprise  he  seemed  not  to  be  listening.  He 
drew  a  long  breath  and  spent  it  in  ridding  himself  of  the  last 
of  his  confession.  He  spoke  rapidly,  in  a  low  tone. 

"It  is  on  my  conscience.  It  won't  let  me  sleep  that  I 
should  have  told  you  the  tale  I  had  better  have  kept  to 
myself — and  you  ready  to  drop;  and  I  had  to  overload  a 
woman's  tender  heart  with  hearing  what  is  enough  to 
wring  the  bowels  of  a  strong  man." 

Celia  realized  that  this  had  gone  very  deep  with  him. 
She  tried  purposely  to  treat  it  lightly.  She  did  not  want 
to  witness  any  more  of  his  self-scourging. 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you,  Mr.  McQuade,  that  what  took 
sleep  from  you,  gave  it  to  me." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  He  spoke  abruptly,  an  index 
of  his  effort  for  control. 

"I  mean  that  I  have  been  much  puzzled,  in  truth  worried 
as  to  how  I  should  act  in  a  certain  matter.  Indeed  I  have 
been  worrying  about  it  for  nearly  two  years  and  your  tell- 
ing me  that  little  story — sad,  of  course,  but  beautiful  in 
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the  way  it  brought  out  all  the  human  love  and  devotion  of 
so  many  people — David  Welch  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leinster,  the  good  doctor  and  his  wife,  even  that  darling 
baby,  loving  her  father  as  she  did — why,  Mr.  McQuade, 
it  was  a  godsend  to  me,  that  story.  I  have  felt  better 
since  hearing  it.  It  pointed  a  way  out  of  my  perplexity 
for  it  showed  me  the  pathway  to  inner  peace  to  be  the 
pathway  of  love,  human  love  such  as  all  those  people 
gave  to  that  little  Enid  Welch.  Now  are  you  satisfied? 
Must  I  really  say  in  so  many  words  'I  absolve  you'?" 

Donald  McQuade  could  not  withdraw  his  gaze  from  those 
eyes  looking  so  steadily  into  his.  They  were  shining  with 
a  softened  lambency;  they  were  speaking  pure  thoughts, 
loving  thoughts.  They  were  passion  free.  Oh,  yes,  he  saw 
that,  but  he  also  saw  they  were  illumined  with  the  light 
which,  for  the  moment,  was  significant  of  a  love  beyond 
and  above  all  passion,  a  love  the  foundations  of  which  rest 
on  nothing  transient,  on  nothing  of  the  earth  earthy. 

That  light  transfigured  Celia  Boncoeur's  face. 

He  rose  to  go.  He  felt  he  had  borne  to  the  extent  of 
his  control.  He  could  no  longer  look  into  her  face. 

"You  will  be  going  on  Friday;  you  are  sure  you  will 
feel  strong  enough?" 

"Sure,"  she  answered  with  a  smile,  "and  I'm  sorry  you 
can't  be  there  with  the  children  to  see  us  off,  but  it's  work 
hours  for  you  and  them." 

"IwilTbe  there." 

He  took  a  step  or  two  towards  the  kitchen,  then,  turning 
on  his  heel,  came  back  to  her  side  and,  laying  his  hand  on 
her  hair  so  gently,  with  so  light  a  touch  that  Celia  Boncoeur 
was  scarce  aware  of  it,  he  said  under  his  breath: 

"God  bless  you  always,  always,  Celia  Boncoeur,  foi 
what  you  have  done  for  me — and  mine." 

Before  she  could  answer  he  was  gone. 
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During  that  summer  of  191 7,  when  the  two  younger 
children  were  at  The  Hospice  with  Celia,  and  Jean  attending 
the  summer  courses  and  at  home  only  for  the  week  end, 
McQuade  said  nothing  of  his  intention  to  enlist.  He  held 
it  to  be  time  enough  to  break  the  news  to  them  after  Jim 
and  Julie  should  have  returned.  Moreover  he  wanted  to 
await  Adrien's  coming. 

From  two  or  three  strong  hints  in  Jim's  letters  telling 
him  of  the  "joining  up  "  of  Richard  Powers,  who  had  trained 
the  year  before  at  Plattsburg,  and  of  the  tremendous  activ- 
ity in  the  New  England  states  since  some  of  the  units  of 
the  26th  Division  were  about  to  cross  the  ocean,  he  knew 
that  his  boy  was  growing  uneasy;  that  he  would  soon  become 
impatient  of  a  student's  life  in  the  midst  of  the  organizing 
and  energizing  of  such  man  power  as  an  army  of  three 
millions  requires.  The  lad  lacked  only  two  months  of 
coming  of  age. 

Consequently  he  was  not  surprised  to  hear  Jim,  who  for 
a  month  after  his  return  had  been  exuding  patriotism  and 
fight  at  every  pore,  say  one  evening,  when  they  were  alone 
and  the  boy  busy  with  his  first  year's  drawings  in  the  Min- 
ing School: 

"I  think  111  have  to  go,  dad." 

McQuade  did  not  inquire  what  he  meant;  he  knew.  He 
met  the  statement  with  a  counter  statement: 

"''There's  no  necessity  for  it,  Jim,  you're  not  of  age." 
Jim  glanced  up  from  his  paper. 

"That  wouldn't  make  any  difference,  I  can  wait  till  I 
am."  He  looked  a  bit  wicked  as  he  added,  "  Or  I  can  lie  and 
swear  to  it.   Anyway  I  am  so  near  it  that  it's  all  one." 
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McQuade  spoke  decidedly  and  with  unusual  firmness: 

"And  I  say,  Jim,  there  is  no  necessity  for  your  going. 
I  am  going  myself.  One  in  the  family  is  enough." 

Jim's  dark  eyes  grew  great  with  surprise.  He  looked 
long  and  searchingly  at  his  father. 

" Going — you,  dad?   When  are  you  going?" 

"As  soon  as  I  enlist;  next  week  I  expect." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?"  he  demanded  resent- 
fully. 

"Because  I  thought  it  best  not  to  upset  you  and  the 
girls  in  your  work — there's  no  need  for  young  folks  to 
cross  bridges  till  they  come  to  them." 

"But  I  want  to  cross  that  bridge,  dad,  and  I  am  going  to. 
You  can't  stop  me.  It's  great  though,  dad — your  going,  but 
you  don't  leave  me  behind;  you  may  bet  your  life  on  that." 

"You  have  sisters,  Jim.  One  in  the  family  is  enough, 
I  tell  you." 

"And  you  have  daughters,  dad.  But  you're  going  to 
leave  them;  and  I  wouldn't  be  proud  of  you  if  you  didn't 
leave  them,  tough  as  it  is  on  the  girls." 

"But,  Jim,  I  don't  want  you  to  go.  I  will  not  give  my 
consent  to  your  going.  You  cannot  go  without  it.  You 
are  under  age." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  that  wouldn't  make  any  difference? 
Why  don't  you  want  me  to  go  like  the  other  fellows?" 

"I  told  you;  one  in  the  family  is  enough." 

Jim's  wrath  was  evidently  rising  at  this  repetition. 

"I  bet  you  ten  to  one  it  will  be  'three  out  of  a  family'  are 
not  enough,  before  we  get  through  this  job." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  go,  Jim,  if  I  am  going?" 

The  tall  lad  with  the  dark  eyes  turned  away  his  head. 
Neither  father  nor  son  spoke  for  a  moment;  then  Jim  burst 
forth: 

"Damn  it  all,  go  then — "  he  was  beside  himself  and 
near  to  tears;  "but  I  can  tell  you  I  will  run  away,  dad  I 
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will  go  if  I  have  to  work  my  passage  over  in  the  steerage. 
I  will  go  if  I  have  to  go  as  a  cattle  tender  on  a  freighter, 
I  will  go  as  a  stowaway — you  know  what  that  is,  you've 
been  there.  Go  I  must  and  go  I  will  for  the  honor  of  our 
family,  and — and/'  his  voice  broke,  "to  be  near  you.  Do 
you  think  I'd  leave  my  dad,  my  chum,  to  go  without  me? 
You  don't  know  me,  dad — but  mother,  she  knew  me  or 
she  wouldn't  have  asked  me,  almost  the  last  thing,  to  stand 
up  for  the  honor  of  our  family;  she  wouldn't  have  asked 
me  that  unless  she  knew  me." 

Jim  was  white  with  emotion,  his  eyes  blazing  with  defiant 
determination. 

What  could  Donald  McQuade  say? 

No,  and  quench  his  young  enthusiasm?  No,  and  thereby 
turn  his  determination  into  sullen  obstinacy  and  resentful 
disobedience?  No,  to  his  ideal  of  honorably  fulfilling  his 
mother's  last  exhortation  to  her  son,  and  so  force  him  to 
forswear  the  best,  the  highest  in  life:  the  love  of  home  and 
country? 

McQuade  was  hard  put.  He  dared  not  use  his  authority 
to  enforce  obedience,  knowing  it  would  prove  of  no  avail. 
He  dared  not  give  his  consent,  knowing  that  it  put  this 
young  life,  dearer  to  him  than  his  own,  in  jeopardy. 

He  knew  the  lad's  outlook  on  life,  his  standard  of  honor, 
the  evidence  of  his  great  love  for  his  father— a  son's  love, 
something  unknown  to  McQuade,  he  never  having  experi- 
enced it.  As  the  father  pondered  these  things,  he  felt  his 
heart  swell  with  pride,  overflow  with  thankfulness  that  such 
a  son  was  his  and  Jean's.  And  the  boy's  mother,  what  would 
she  say? 

Oh,  he  knew,  he  knew.  He  knew  Jean's  ideas  of  honor 
and  justice,  her  love  for  her  country,  her  pride  in  her  south- 
ern ancestry— had  she  not  told  him  her  great-great-grand- 
father fought  under  Marion  in  the  Revolution?  Oh,  he 
knew  what  her  answer  would  be. 
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Jim  saw  something  of  this  conflict  of  soul  although  but 
dimly  comprehending  it.  He  could  see  the  muscles  of 
McQuade's  face  twitch,  the  whites  of  his  eyes  become  sud- 
denly bloodshot.  If  his  father  would  only  speak! 

He  bore  it  as  long  as  he  could,  then  he  bent  over  McQuade 
till  his  head  touched  his  and  whispered: 

"I  say,  dad,  well  have  no  end  of  good  times  because  well 
be  together — don't  you  see?" 

McQuade  saw — saw  that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless 
to  oppose.  Still  he  parried,  dreading  to  speak  a  decisive 
word. 

"What  will  your  sisters  do  without  you  and  me?" 

"Oh,  they're  all  right,  dad.  Jean  is  coming  out  on  top 
with  her  teaching.  All  the  fellows  are  talking  about  it; 
they  say  there's  never  been  any  one  like  her  in  the  diggings 
before.  You  see  she  knows  just  how  to  handle  'em.  Gee, 
she'd  knock  any  one  of  them  down  who  tried  any  tricks  on 
her." 

"I  believe  my  soul  she  would,"  said  McQuade  with  ab- 
solute conviction. 

"And  Julie  is  all  fixed  too;  Miss  Boncceur  wants  to  look 
out  for  her.  She  told  me  so  this  summer."  Jim's  enthu- 
siasm was  waxing.  "Why,  dad,  do  you  realize  that  the  girls 
can  have  a  home  there  any  time,  of  course  I  mean  if  they're 
in  trouble.  Mr.  Powers  wants  them  to  feel  they've  got  one 
up  there  in  the  mountains.  He  told  them  so  and  he  told 
me  so."  4 

"Yes,  he  has  written  me,  and  he  didn't  know  I  was  going 
either;  so  it  wasn't  for  that.  He  likes  them  for  what  they 
are,  the  greatest  pair  going,  eh,  Jim?" 

"You  bet  they  are,  and  I  want  to  make  them  proud  of 
me;  and  if  I  stayed  at  home  to  look  out  for  myself,  just  to 
get  ahead,  you  know,  when  I  am  needed  to  help  others, 
don't  you  see,  dad,  how  it  would  be?  Jean  is  just  like 
mother — can't  you  see?" 
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Donald  McQuade  looked  up  at  his  son,  who  still  leaned 
above  him,  trying  in  his  awkward  way  to  give  partial  ex- 
pression to  his  love,  and,  looking,  saw  the  dawn  of  another, 
a  different  manhood  in  the  young  eager  face. 

"I  see." 

That  was  all  he  said,  but  the  effect  of  these  words  on 
Jim  was  electric.  He  doubled  up,  turned  a  handspring;  he 
hugged  himself  rocking  to  and  fro;  he  slapped  his  thighs, 
squeezed  his  knees,  all  such  gyrations  being  accompanied 
by  broken  phrases  of  delight  and  self-congratulation. 

"O  boy — O  boy — it's  great — oh,  dad,  but  you're  bully — 
O  boy,  you've  got  the  luck  this  time — I  can  go  now  and 
feel  free." 

His  father,  watching  him  with  blurred  vision  but  with 
smiling  lips,  knew  that  his  sacrifice  was  not  to  be  in  vain. 

After  his  first  rapture,  Jim  sat  down  to  talk  what  he 
called  " horse  sense"  with  his  father  and  "take  account  of 
stock."  They  talked  long  and  late  that  night. 

"We  will  keep  this  to  ourselves,  Jim,  till  I  enlist.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  tell  the  girls  a  day  or  two  before 
we  go." 

Jim's  face  grew  somber.  "I  shall  be  glad  enough  when 
that's  over." 

"So  shall  I.  Jean  has  had  word  from  the  Lad.  He  says 
he's  coming  over  to  enlist  here;  he  says  he  doesn't  know 
when  but  it  will  be  soon;  he's  going  to  try  to  rim  on  and  see 
us  all.  I  wish  he  could  get  here  before  I  have  to  tell  them—" 

"So  do  I,  dad.  Somehow  it  would  come  easier,  wouldn't 
it?" 

He  spoke  in  the  buoyant  hope  of  youth,  the  hope  of 
mitigating  the  sorrow  of  parting  in  the  future,  by  the  as- 
surance of  a  present  filled  for  them  with  the  joy  of  Adrien's 
safe  return. 


XXXVII 


When  Adrien  Powers,  Senior,  asked  Jean  McQuade  what 
she  was  intending  to  teach,  she  answered  without  hesitation 
and  much  to  his  delight: 

"My  mother's  English,  my  father's  patriotism,  and  all 
about  our  Land;  I  mean  its  physical  features,  its  productions 
and  its  beautiful  scenery  like  this  here.  If  I  find  I  can  do 
pretty  well,  I  am  going  to  give  the  course  which  Mr.  Powers 
gave  to  the  men  in  Wenby.  It  takes  in  a  study  of  all  the 
coal  fields  in  the  world.' 9 

Adrien  Powers  did  not  smile  at  the  extent  of  this  young 
ambition;  he  appreciated  too  thoroughly  the  spirit  that 
prompted  it. 

"But  you  know,"  she  added  earnestly,  "it  will  be  very 
simple  at  first,  for  they  don't  know  much  English." 

That  it  proved  both  simple  and  effective,  he  found  out 
afterwards  by  degrees  from  her  letters  which  she  sent 
regularly  to  him  once  a  month  after  her  return  from  the 
Hospice. 

It  was  perfectly  true  what  Jim  told  his  father,  'that  all 
the  fellows  were  talking  about  Jean's  teaching.'  It  proved 
to  be  unique,  an  unqualified  success  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week. 

She  opened  the  new  schoolroom  on  the  Tuesday  evening 
following  Labor  Day  with  ten  pupils,  five  of  whom  could 
speak  English  and  that  only  brokenly.  The  second  night 
her  pupils  numbered  twenty;  on  the  fifth,  thirty  and  every 
seat  in  the  room  taken.  Whereupon  a  placard  with  the 
home-printed  words,  "A  Full  House"  was  hung  outside 
the  door  and  beside  it  was  another  card  labelled  "Waiting 
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List."  Both  these  placards  made  known  in  huge  letters 
this  news  in  three  languages:  Italian,  Russian,  Czech,  and 
each  with  its  English  translation. 

These  three  nationalities,  of  which  the  Slavs  claimed  a 
majority  of  twenty-one,  formed  her  evening  classes.  She 
" taught  according",  as  she  told  her  father  in  her  glee  at  the 
success  of  her  first  venture,  and  made  of  the  one  class  three. 
It  was  easy  to  find  translators  to  help  her. 

Jim  was  put  to  work  printing  placards  in  letters  three 
inches  high;  solid  red  on  white,  blue  on  white,  and  white  on 
blue.  Over  these  placards,  which  were  on  the  wall  facing  the 
entrance  and  just  behind  her  large  desk-table,  she  hung  a 
good-sized  American  flag.  Her  pupils,  men  from  twenty 
to  thirty,  were  not  slow  in  grasping  this  correspondence  of 
color  on  flag  and  placard. 

The  men  liked  Jean's  ways — and  she  was  beautiful  to 
look  at;  but  they  could  not  look  long.  They  knew  there 
was  no  nonsense  about  her.  She  let  them  know  by  her 
manner  alone,  that  she  was  on  her  special  job  every  minute 
of  the  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  that  they  must  be  on  theirs 
if  they  wanted  to  keep  their  seats;  otherwise  a  seat  would 
be  placarded  "Not  Taken",  and  some  one  on  the  waiting 
list  at  once  notified  that  he  might  fill  it.  This  pronounce- 
ment was  conveyed  to  her  pupils  by  her  three  volunteer 
translators  at  the  end  of  the  first  week. 

There  was  but  one  proof  that  her  theory  of  discipline 
was  correct:  it  worked. 

Most  of  the  men  were  there  because  they  were  eager 
to  learn  English  and  Jean  proceeded  to  gratify  them  after 
her  own  methods,  not  seeing  how  they  could  be  taught 
otherwise.  On  the  third  day  another  huge  placard  in  white 
and  black  greeted  the  eyes  of  her  pupils  on  their  entrance. 
It  was  six  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide.  It  filled  the  wall 
space  above  the  flag  to  the  ceiling.  It  was  headed  "First 
Lesson  in  English,"  and  it  bore  in  huge  black  letters, 
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COME  WITH  CLEAN  HANDS 

and  the  three  translations  into  foreign  tongues. 

On  a  blackboard  was  a  sketch  of  a  man  washing  his  hands; 
a  cake  of  soap  was  suspended  by  red  tape  from  a  hook 
screwed  into  the  corner.  This  arrangement,  together  with 
a  small  towel,  proved  a  satisfying  first  object  lesson, 
Jean  having  previously  inspected  each  pair  of  hands  present 
and,  at  the  same  time,  showed  the  owners  a  new  primer, 
its  clean  pages,  and  its  cost.  With  a  little  help,  the  men 
drew  their  own  conclusion  that  the  penalty  for  the  un- 
washed was  to  be  the  price  of  a  book,  if  wantonly  soiled 
after  the  teacher's  proscription. 

Much  to  the  men's  amusement  and,  in  the  end,  comfort — 
coal  grime  not  being  the  easiest  earth-element  to  remove 
— this  plan  also  worked. 

Jean  went  on  vigorously  and  rejoicing  in  the  hard  work. 
Every  night  something  new  on  the  big  placard  met  the 
men's  eyes;  and  it  dawned  upon  them  slowly  that  each 
addition  to  the  English  lesson,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
words,  was  but  a  variation  of  the  one  theme,  "Come  with 
clean  hands." 

During  the  second  week  she  added  another  command  to 
the  first  English  lesson: 

COME  WITH  A  PURE  HEART 

and  accompanying  it  was  a  chalk  sketch  on  the  black- 
board of  a  man  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

Men  came  with  clean  hands,  after  many  a  struggle  at 
home  accompanied  by  a  volley  of  expletives  that  in  num- 
ber and  force  would  have  done  credit  to  a  machine  gun. 
Only  one  Unwashed  incurred  the  penalty.  It  was  paid 
without  demur,  except  for  an  expletive  unintelligible  to 
Jean.  He  worked  it  off  the  next  month,  Jean  having 
found  that  he  could  draw  on  the  blackboard  any  simple 
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subjects  she  suggested  for  the  placard.   She  paid  him  for 
these  out  of  his  fine. 

The  6  '  Pure  Heart "  proposition  provided  difficulties.  She 
knew  her  pupils  swore  in  three  languages.  She  knew  that 
once  in  a  while  they  took  advantage  of  her  ignorance  and 
used  oaths  in  the  three  versions. 

In  the  circumstances,  considering  herself  fully  justi-; 
fieri,  she  set  herself  to  acquire  what  she  told  her  father  was 
her  "swear- words  ferule":  a  vocabulary  of  oaths  of  which 
Jean,  by  means  of  her  interpreters,  perfected  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  recognize  any  oral  oath  that  might  resound  in  her 
classroom.  The  cleansing  process,  which  Jean  proposed  for 
these  various  masculine  hearts,  proved  both  long  and  slow. 

But  the  store  of  " triple  alliance"  oaths,  of  which  she 
became  mistress,  proved  in  the  long  run  a  powerful  aid  in 
the  cleansing  process. 

This  plan  also  worked,  for  it  took  the  men  by  surprise; 
they  surmised  she  knew  far  more  of  their  three  tongues  than 
they  had  been  led  to  expect. 

There  was  no  questioning  it;  the  evening  school  under 
Jean  McQuade  became  a  popular  Settlement  institution 
at  the  end  of  the  first  month.  The  girl's  happiness  was  evi- 
dent to  all,  and  the  originality  of  her  plans  and  their  execu- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  "  foreigners"  afforded  her 
father  and  Jim  daily  diversion,  and  proved  a  constant 
source  of  amusement  at  a  time  when  they  knew  their  part- 
ing must  be  near  at  hand. 

Units  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Division  were  already  off  to 
Camp  Lee.  Jim,  unknown  to  McQuade  and  before  leaving 
The  Hospice  the  first  of  September,  wrote  a  personal  letter 
to  the  War  Department,  stating  his  case  as  he  stated  it 
afterwards  to  his  father.  A  certain  official,  high  in  author- 
ity, humane  and  merciful,  mailed  a  fairly  prompt  answer: 
They  would  close  an  eye  to  the  "  eighteen  lacking  three 
months"  in  this  special  case.    Jim  might  enlist  with  his 
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father.  With  the  receipt  of  this  permission,  he  grew  im- 
patient for  Adrien's  coming;  he  wanted  to  talk  things  over 
with  one  who  knew. 

Two  days  afterwards  Adrien  Powers  came  but  it  was  as 
"a  thief  in  the  night."  He  literally  stole  the  time,  on  land- 
ing the  first  week  in  October,  to  run  up  from  New  York  for 
a  stopover  of  one  train  with  the  McQuades,.  He  arrived 
at  Hazelton  one  evening  unannounced,  unencumbered.  He 
took  the  trolley  out  to  Glasca'  Row,  well  known  to  him, 
as  was  all  the  region  round  about  because  of  his  two  year/ 
work  in  the  mines.    He  knew  the  very  house. 

As  he  swung  off  the  trolley  he  looked  for  a  light  in  some 
window;  there  were  three.  He  sprinted  up  the  slope; 
without  stopping  to  knock  he  opened  the  door  and  shouted 
joyfully: 

"I  say,  McQuade— " 

But  father,  son,  and  daughter  were  already  in  the  narrow 
entry,  claiming  their  Lad,  giving  him  the  welcome  he  had 
anticipated  for  so  many  months.  Jim,  having  possessed 
himself  of  one  hand,  was  pumping  Adrien's  arm  up  and 
down  with  a  rapidity  and  force  that  did  credit  to  his  muscle. 
Donald  McQuade  held  Adrien's  other  hand  in  a  clasp  that 
was  like  a  vise.  Julie,  with  arms  so  tightly  around  his  neck 
as  to  exclude  sufficient  breath  to  welcome  them,  was  still 
clinging  to  him  when  father  and  son,  between  them,  got 
him  into  the  room  and  themselves  satisfactorily  seated 
one  on  each  side  of  him. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  taken  their  seats  when  an 
outcry  at  the  back  door  started  them  again  to  their  feet  to 
welcome  Hetty  Shedd  who,  without  making  any  to-do 
about  it,  took  Adrien  to  her  big  heart  and  was  rewarded  by 
a  resounding  smack  on  her  cheek;  whereupon  she  broke 
down  for  joy,  but  only  transiently. 

"I  don't  believe  you've  had  a  bite  of  supper,  now  have 
you,  Mr.  Powers?" 
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"No,  Mrs.  Shedd,  I  couldn't  spare  time  for  it.  I  so 
wanted  to  get  here.  I  knew  you  would  look  out  for  me — M 

She  bounced  up  from  the  rocking  chair  into  which  she 
had  dropped  when  overcome  by  her  feelings.  "You  poor 
soul,  I'll  get  something  ready  in  a  few  minutes."  She 
hurried  from  the  room  saying  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
disappeared,  "I'll  call  you,  Mr.  Powers." 

True  enough,  within  ten  minutes  Adrien  heard  the  pleas- 
ing summons,  and  Julie  and  the  three  men  went  into  Hetty 
Shedd's,  by  way  of  the  back  platform,  to  gather  about  her 
hospitable  board. 

But  where  was  the  Lad? 

His  friends  found  "Bunker  Powers"  no  longer  in  the  man 
before  them.  Again  and  again  they  stared  at  him,  turning 
away  only  to  look  again,  for  he  had  left  the  youth  of  Wenby 
days  far  behind.  Straight,  tall,  hardened  by  severe  training 
and  bronzed  by  weather  and  exposure — "tough  as  a  pine 
knot",  McQuade  told  himself— he  looked  to  be  a  man  fully 
thirty-five.  McQuade  noted  the  lines  under  his  eyes;  and 
on  the  temples,  where  the  thick  close-cropped  hair  met  the 
line  of  the  ear,  he  saw  the  white  frost — not  of  Time,  but 
of  an  intensive  experience  of  Life  in  the  abnormal  throes 
and  travail  of  War. 

"No,"  he  said  in  answer  to  McQuade's  question  as  to 
how  long  he  could  be  with  them,  "I  must  be  off  on  the 
midnight  train  from  Wilkes  Barre.  I  stole  this  time  from 
my  government.  I  miss  Jean.  I  must  see  her  somehow. 
She  is  at  the  school,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  Jean  is  having  the  time  of  her  life  there,"  said 
Jim.  "  She  is  no  end  of  fun  the  way  she  carries  on,  but  you 
bet  she  keeps  the  men  at  it.   She  doesn't  let  up  on  'em." 

"That  sounds  like  Jean."  Adrien  was  smiling  at  some 
remembrance.  He  told  them  about  hearing  of  her  prowess 
from  Mrs.  McHarg,  and  how  vividly  she  described  the 
fight  between  Jean  and  the  foreman's  daughter. 
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"I  have  enjoyed  every  one  of  her  letters,  McQuade. 
I  wrote  her  I  called  them  my  'trench  sunbeams.'  She  is 
an  original  piece  of  girlhood,  so  bright  and  jolly  with  it 
all." 

McQuade  was  a  silent  listener.  He  liked  to  hear  Adrien 
speak  of  his  daughter.  He  let  the  talk  and  chat  go  on: 
Jim's  eager  questioning,  Julie's  overflowing  enthusiasm, 
Hetty  Shedd's  whole-souled  interest  in  everything  that 
pertained  to  their  friend;  but  in  the  meantime  he  was 
thinking  of  Jean.  What  would  the  man  before  him  think 
of  this  special  possession  of  his  when  he  saw  her  in  the  full 
beauty  of  her  young  womanhood,  so  like,  so  like  her  mother? 
He  felt  himself  to  be  justly  proud  of  her.  He  was  wondering 
whether  or  no  to  telephone,  to  give  her  notice  of  Adrien's 
arrival;  perhaps  she  would  cut  the  session  short  on  the 
Lad's  account.  This  man  before  him  would  always  be 
"Lad"  to  him. 

"What  time  is  the  session  over,  McQuade?"  Adrien 
turned  from  the  others  to  ask  him. 

"At  10.30;  but  I  was  thinking  just  now  as  you  spoke 
whether  or  no  I  ought  to  tell  Jean  that  you  are  here.  She 
might  close  up  a  bit  earlier.  I  don't  like  to  have  her  miss 
one  minute  of  this." 

"Don't  telephone,  McQuade.  I  want  to  surprise  her. 
Who  sees  her  home?" 

Jim  laughed  outright,  slapping  his  knee.  "She  has  a 
1  steady';  but  a  different  one  for  each  night  in  the  week. 
That  is  her  plan  to  keep  peace.  She  was  afraid  there  was 
going  to  be  a  free  fight  over  it  the  first  evening.  To-night 
is  the  'Wednesday  night  chap's'  turn.  He  is  a  regular  bull 
dog — shows  his  teeth  if  another  fellow  so  much  as  looks 
at  her  after  school." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  cut  him  out  to-night,  sure,  Jim,  if 
I  have  to  drag  him  home  after  Jean  and  me  by  his  teeth 
set  in  my  calves." 
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"Gee,  I'd  like  to  see  the  fun!"  said  Jim,  anticipating  a 
row  and  longing  to  be  a  witness.  "  I'll  walk  up  with  you." 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  man.  You  will  stay 
right  here  with  Mrs.  Shedd  and  Julie.  Them's  my  orders; 
I  haven't  won  my  captain's  two  bars  for  nothing,  Jim." 

"All-  right,  Captain,"  said  Jim,  rising  and  saluting. 

"Your  father  will  walk  out  with  me,  lad;  and  when  I  get 
within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  schoolhouse  door  I  shall  quietly 
but  firmly  suggest  to  him  that  I  will  see  him  later— before 
I  go,  eh,  McQuade?" 

There  was  undeniable  mischief  in  his  eyes,  the  old  merry 
ring  in  his  voice.  It  gladdened  their  hearts.  It  brought 
to  remembrance  the  Lad  they  knew  and  loved  in  Wenby, 
and  it  so  pleased  Donald  McQuade  that  he  answered  him 
jest  with  jest. 

"Yours  to  obey,  Captain  Powers;  only  I  warn  you," 
he  added,  thinking  of  Jean's  placard,  "you  will  have  to 
enter  that  schoolroom  according  to  Jean's  command  to 
her  pupils,  'With  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.'  These 
are  her  orders  within  those  four  walls." 

"I  can  do  it,  McQuade."  There  was  no  note  of  jest  in 
his  answer. 

Between  man  and  man  a  look  was  exchanged,  a  look  of 
understanding  that  probed  deep  into  the  hearts  of  each. 

"Let's  go  now,"  said  Adrien,  rising.  "I  can't  give  you 
any  more  time  here,  much  as  I'd  like  to.  At  5  p.  m.  to- 
morrow I  am  due  at  The  Hospice ;  I  have  already  telegraphed 
father  and  Celia  to  that  effect.  Don't  expect  me  till  some 
time  past  eleven.  I  shall  have  to  take  out  my  visit  with 
Jean  on  our  way  home.  We  shall  have  lots  to  talk  about." 

"Let's  walk,  McQuade,"  he  said  as  the  two  men  went 
down  the  slope,  "that  will  give  us  time  for  our  visit  to- 
gether on  our  way  to  Jean." 

"All  right,  Lad,  you  couldn't  suit  me  better." 
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They  walked  the  four  miles  to  the  Three  Settlements, 
taking  it  slowly  that  Adrien's  appearance  might  not  cut 
the  session  short,  and  opening  their  hearts  the  one  to  the 
other  as  neither  man  had  done  before. 

They  spoke  of  Jean  and  her  prospects  for  college  after 
the  two  years  of  teaching  she  had  laid  out  for  herself.  Adrien 
mentioned  The  Hospice,  and  told  of  the  delight  Jean's 
visit  of  a  few  days  and  the  longer  one  of  Jim  and  JuJie  had 
been  to  his  father.  He  talked  about  his  father's  plans  for 
the  three:  that  they  should  spend  a  part  at  least  of  each 
summer  with  them  among  the  mountains.  He  spoke  of  his 
intention  to  enlist  in  the  New  England  Division,  units  of 
which  would  be  going  over  in  October  and  November,  and 
of  his  desire  to  command,  later  on  if  possible,  a  home  com- 
pany. 

He  spoke  of  Jim,  of  his  ability,  and  the  almost  certain 
career  before  him  because  he  had  both  ambition  and  brains. 
When  McQuade  made  no  response  to  these  last  remarks, 
he  turned  to  him,  questioning  him  directly: 

"What  do  you  say  to  it,  McQuade?  How  does  it  look 
to  you?  Tell  me  frankly." 

Then  McQuade  told  him  of  their  going  together,  father 
and  son,  and  how  there  was  no  putting  Jim  off.  He  said 
his  plan  for  the  children,  while  he  and  Jim  should  be  away, 
he  felt  to  be  the  best  in.  the  circumstances. 

"Jean— I  know  her — will  want  to  be  at  the  old  stand 
keeping  the  home  open  against  our  return.  I  verily  believe 
I  must  leave  her  with  that  hope  to  save  her  life;  for,  Lad, 
that  young  life  is  bound  up  in  mine.  I  say  it  as  shouldn't, 
but  there's  no  blinking  this  fact.  Hetty  Shedd  will  lode 
out  for  both  girls.  I  know  Hetty;  she's  true  blue,  as  true 
a  friend  as  a  man  could  have." 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  McQuade.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  where  my  father,  I  and  Celia  come  in." 

Donald  McQuade  winced  at  what  those  last  words  "I 
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and  Celia"  implied.  He  did  not  flinch;  his  stand  was 
taken. 

"How  is  that,  Lad?" 

"We  want  to  feel  that  we  have  the  right,  the  right  of  true 
friendship  and  true  guardianship  to  say  at  any  time  to 
the  two  girls  while  you  are  away:  1  Come  to  us  at  The  Hos- 
pice. Come  when  we  think  you  should  come,  not  when  you 
think  you  ought  to  come.'  I  can't  see  that  it  will  be  well  or 
even  safe  for  them  to  be  left  here  in  these  times,  in  such  un- 
certain conditions,  and  wholly  without  special  protection. 
Let's  stop  here  a  moment,  McQuade,  on  the  road." 

They  halted.  It  was  already  past  ten  and  the  school- 
house  McQuade  assured  him  not  so  far  away. 

"We  can  spend  a  few  minutes  here.  I  have  some  things 
to  say  to  you  before  we  get  to  the  schoolhouse.  I  know 
Jean  will  scorn  this  feeling  on  my  part,  but  I  know  I  am 
right  in  it,  and  I  know  Celia  feels  exactly  as  I  do.  Let  her 
and  my  father,  I  beg  of  you,  McQuade,  in  the  absence  of 
the  three  of  us,  use  their  own  good  judgment  in  this  matter. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  give  us  men  peace  of  mind  concerning 
those  left  here." 

McQuade  touched  his  coat,  "I  have  here  in  my  pocket 
a  letter  from  your  father.  That  is  a  man  for  you,  Lad! 
He  writes  to  me  as  man  to  man— not  as  a  capitalist  to  a 
laborer,  not  as  an  employer  to  a  miner,  not  as  a  Christian 
to  a  heathen,  but  as  a  man  and  father  to  another  man  and 
father.  When  you  see  him  tell  him  from  me  I  am  grateful 
and  I  understand.  And  I  agree  to  any  plan  of  yours. 
What  you  say  has  lifted  a  load  from  me.  If  Jean  does  not 
have  another  'hitch',  you  remember  the  last—?" 

"I  shall  never  forget  it." 

"—I  shall  be  thankful  to  leave  it  for  your  father  and 
Miss  Boncoeur  to  decide.  I  will  tell  the  girls  after  they 
know  about  Jim  and  me— day  after  to-morrow."  ^ 

McQuade's  going  was  not  a  surprise  to  Adrien.  The 
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three  or  four  letters  he  had  received  from  him,  paved  the 
way  for  much  of  what  he  had  told  him.  Jim's  decision, 
was,  of  course,  unknown  to  him;  but  "day  after  to-mor- 
row—" 

His  heart  was  heavy  for  Donald  McQuade's  daughters. 

"That's  settled  then.  For  my  part  it  means  to  me  that 
I  shall  meet  Jean  with  a  free  conscience;  she  will  be  safe- 
guarded in  any  emergency.  Celia,  too,  I  know  will  be  re- 
lieved." 

Then,  at  last,  the  two  men  spoke  of  Celia  Boncoeur. 
Adrien  Powers  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  distress  at 
her  breakdown.  Donald  McQuade,  expiating  in  thought, 
was  not  slow  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  failed  in  many 
ways  of  his  trust — how  he  did  not  explain. 

On  this  point  Adrien  cared  to  hear  nothing.  He  knew 
Donald  McQuade's  tender  conscience.  He  knew  what 
Celia  had  written  him  of  his  kindness  and  helpfulness.  He 
continued  to  speak  freely  of  Celia,  of  how  dear  she  was  to 
him.  He  told  McQuade  how  in  a  crisis  of  his  life  she  had 
been  as  faithful  a  friend  as  a  man  can  have,  for  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  him  the  truth  about  himself,  hard  as  it  was 
for  him  to  receive  it. 

"She  made  me  think,  McQuade,  think  straight  and 
play  fair  with  myself.  She  made  me  aware  that  mistakes 
are  made,  through  ignorance,  the  effect  of  which  may  ex- 
tend over  a  lifetime  and  blight  it.  Your  children  will  be 
safe  in  her  hands.   She  will  be  a  mother  to  them.  " 

Donald  McQuade  made  no  answer.  He  was  hearing 
things  for  which  he  was  unprepared. 

"  She  should  be,  in  truth,  a  mother.  I  know  she  mothered 
me  when  I  was  a  little  chap.  I  shall  feel  happier  myself 
when  I  know  she  is  on  the  road  to  such  happiness  through 
the  love  of  some  man  worthy  of  her,  McQuade,  worthy — 
or  hell  have  to  reckon  with  me." 

They  were  nearing  the  schoolhouse.   They  found  it  all 
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alight  and  the  door  on  the  porch  partly  open;  seeing  which 
McQuade  smiled. 

"It's  your  turn  now,  Lad.  When  you  and  Jean  get  back 
to  the  house,  Jim  and  I  will  go  down  to  the  station  with 
you.  It  will  be  Jim's  turn  then  to  have  his  talk  with  you. 
He  has  been  counting  on  this;  we  must  not  disappoint  him." 

"All  right,  McQuade." 

Donald  McQuade  turned  homewards — a  wiser  man. 

Adrien  reconnoitred.  He  wished  to  see  Jean  at  her  work 
in  which  he  felt  he  had  the  right  to  some  pride  of  posses- 
sion. He  wanted,  for  once,  to  see  without  being  seen, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  methods  as  well  as  of  her.  At 
the  same  time  he  must  avoid  any  suspicion  of  spying  upon 
the  men  or  their  teacher.  He  knew  they  would  stand  for 
nothing  of  that  kind. 

He  stood  still,  listening.  He  could  hear  the  clear  young 
voice  repeating  over  and  over  some  English  words.  He 
was  too  far  from  the  house  to  catch  their  meaning.  It  was 
a  still  night;  there  was  no  moon  and  no  glare  of  an  electric 
light  in  the  vicinity.  He  moved  nearer  and  took  his  stand 
by  some  bushes  from  which  point  of  vantage  he  could  look 
through  the  half-open  door  and  see  a  portion  of  the  room. 
He  saw  the  men  with  their  backs  to  him,  the  desk-table, 
the  red,  white,  and  blue  placards  for  a  background;  above 
that  the  red,  white,  and  blue  of  the  flag;  and  still  above, 
filling  the  wall  space  to  the  ceiling,  the  big  placard  with 
its  two  printed  exhortations  in  various  languages: 

COME  WITH  CLEAN  HANDS 
COME  WITH  A  PURE  HEART 

He  could  see,  also,  the  pointer  slowly  moving  from  word 
to  word.  He  could  hear  the  men  repeating  as  one  those 
words  for  their  daily  drill  in  English  pronunciation,  "  Come 
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with  clean  hands;  come  with  a  pure  heart."  The  sound 
rolled  out  cn  the  still  night  in  resonant  cadence. 

He  heard  Jean's  voice  distinctly,  reciting  slowly,  with 
perfect  articulation  and  enunciation,  each  word  of  the  old 
Scripture  Psalmist,  and  the  men  answering,  as  it  were 
antiphonally,  by  repetition  of  each  word: 

"Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord?  or  who  shall 
stand  in  His  holy  place? 

"He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart." 

The  men's  voices  rose  again  in  unison,  as  in  "plain- 
song.  "  But  the  sound  came  to  Adrien's  ears,  "as  the  sound 
of  many  waters/'  for  Jean,  moving  to  the  front  of  the  desk 
stepped  into  his  line  of  vision. 

Once  again  he  heard  the  sweet  clear  voice  ask  the  old 
question  in  its  entirety: 

"Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord?  or  who  shall 
stand  in  His  holy  place?" 

And  again  came  the  full  response: 

"He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart." 

She  clapped  her  hands  softly  in  approval  and  dismissed 
them  with  a  "Thank  you  and  good  evening." 

"Thank  you  and  good  evening,"  the  men  responded 
heartily.  Rising,  they  saluted  the  flag,  following  in  this 
their  teacher-captain.  They  lingered  in  the  schoolroom, 
busy  with  books  and  papers  and  talk.  .  .  . 

And  this  was  Jean,  this  radiant  vision  of  young  woman- 
hood in  the  blossom  time  of  its  marvellous  beaut}'. 

Adrien  Powers  never  questioned  what  was  happening 
within  him  while  he  stood  there  in  the  dark  by  the  bushes, 
and,  for  a  second,  pressed  his  hand  hard  over  his  eyes  to 
clear  them  from  the  blur  that  threatened  to  blot  out  the 
vision  before  them.  He  knew  what  was  taking  place  in 
head  and  heart  and  soul:  he  knew  that  something  which 
was  mounting  to  his  head  like  new  wine;  he  felt  that  some- 
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thing  which  was  lifting  his  heart  on  its  all-powerful  surge 
and  threatening  to  suffocate  him;  he  knelt  in  spirit  be- 
fore that  something  which,  hidden  hitherto  deep  in  his 
inner  consciousness,  was  blossoming  in  his  soul; — and  he 
recognized  it  for  what  it  was:  Love,  the  true  Love  given  by 
both  the  body  and  soul  of  a  true  man  to  a  true  woman. 

"What  you  hanging  round  here  for?" 

Despite  his  training  Adrien  was  caught  "off  guard"; 
he  had  not  reckoned  on  a  back  door  exit  to  the  schoolroom. 
He  swung  round  to  face  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bushes.  He  knew  intuitively  that  he  must  be  Jean's 
"Wednesday  evening  steady",  and  answered  accordingly 
in  a  conciliatory  voice: 

"I  am  Bunker  Powers.  I  have  come  to  take  Miss  Mc- 
Quade  home." 

The  man  came  round  the  bushes. 

You  come  long  with  me.  I  see  if  she  know  you." 

"It's  all  right,  man — go  ahead."  There  was  good  com- 
radeship implied  in  his  words. 

It  was  not  quite  as  he  would  have  planned  it,  this  in- 
troduction by  a  stranger,  but  he  had  no  desire  for  a  row. 
All  he  wanted  was  to  have  Jean  with  him  as  soon  as  he 
could.   He  followed  the  man  around  to  the  back  door. 

"You  stay  here,"  he  spoke  peremptorily.  "I  got  your 
name,  Powers?" 

"Yes,  Powers." 

The  lad,  he  was  not  more  than  twenty,  went  in. 

Adrien  heard  him  speaking  in  a  low  voice;  he  waited, 
chafing  at  this  delay  of  a  moment.  He  heard  Jean  ex- 
claim, "Mr.  Powers!" — heard  a  commotion  in  the  school- 
room; heard  her  say,  "  Guido,  get  my  hat  and  coat  quick — " 
Then  out  she  came  with  a  rush,  coat  on  arm,  tarn  ©n  the 
back  of  her  head. 

"Oh,  oh,  oh,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come."  She  took  both 
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his  hands;  she  held  them  in  her  warm  clasp.  "We  have 
been  looking  for  you  from  day  to  day  these  last  weeks, 
never  knowing  when  you'd  come.  It  has  been  so  long  since 
we've  seen  you,  more  than  two  years — do  you  realize  it?" 
<(Iam  beginning  to." 

In  the  presence  of  this  Jean  McQuade  he  found  himself 
slow  of  expression.  He  would  have  chosen  to  eschew  much 
speech  and,  taking  her  in  his  arms,  make  known  to  her  his 
worshipful  love— if  dumbly,  all  the  more  effectively.  He 
pulled  himself  together.  This  method  would  not  work 
with  Jean,  not  yet.  He  must  wait;  be  cautious  for  her 
own  sake  as  well  as  his. 

He  took  her  coat,  which  in  her  joyful  excitement  she 
still  had  on  her  arm,  and  held  it  for  her  to  put  on,  she  chat- 
ting volubly  meanwhile: 

"  Shall  we  take  the  trolley?  It  only  runs  on  the  half  hour 
at  this  time." 

"Do  you  think  we  can  make  it,  four  miles  in  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  if  we  walk?  I  have  to  leave  at  n. 15  sharp." 

"Is  that  as  long  as  you  can  stay?"  There  was  a  note  of 
keen  disappointment  in  her  voice. 

"Yes,  for  this  time." 

"I  don't  believe  we  can  make  it  in  that  time,  but  I'd 
much  rather  walk.  We  can't  talk  in  the  trolley,  only  chat. 
I  tell  you  what, "  she  spoke  eagerly,  "we  will  take  the  trolley 
—there's  the  horn  now — for  two  miles,  and  walk  home  the 
rest  of  the  way.  That  will  give  us  time  enough,  won't  it?  " 

"You're  inspired,  Jean.    But  we  shall  have  to  run  for  it." 

As  once  before  on  that  last  night  in  Wenby,  he  took  her 
arm  and  together  they  ran  to  the  car  stop  beneath  an  elec- 
tric light  at  the  corner  of  the  next  road.  She  chatted 
of  this  and  that  until  they  got  out  at  the  halfway  station. 

"Now  we  can  walk,  and  really  talk,  can't  we?  Why 
didn't  you  come  in  and  hear  the  lesson,  my  final  daily  drill 
in  English?" 
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"I  heard  it,  Jean;  I  listened — I  knew  you  wouldn't 
mind." 

' '  Mind?  No ;  I'm  only  glad  you  had  the  chance.  I  should 
have  been  discouraged  if  you  couldn't  have  had  ten  minutes, 
at  least,  to  see  for  yourself  what  all  your  help  has  done 
for  me  and  these  men  I  am  teaching." 

"I  am  so  proud  of  you,  Jean.  How  could  I  dream  that 
the  little  I  could  do  would  mean  this  fine  work  where  it  is 
so  much  needed?  " 

"Oh,  it  does  please  me  so  to  hear  you  say  this;  it  pays 
for  all  the  extra  hard  digging  I've  done.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  something,  Mr.  Powers.  It's  such  a  good  chance 
to  find  out  something  I  have  wanted  to  know  for  so  long." 
Her  tone  was  gravely  earnest. 

Her  changes  of  mood  from  that  of  joyous  girlhood  to 
earnest  womanhood  were  too  quick  for  him  to  attempt  to 
follow  her  thought.  He  could  only  ask  himself  "What 
next?" 

"Won't  you  let  me  pay  you  back  what  these  two  years 
have  cost  you  for  me,  in  money,  I  mean?  I  feel  sure  I 
can  do  it  little  by  little,  and  I  shall  feel  so  much  better  not 
to  owe  anything  to  anybody.  Won't  you,  please?"  She 
was  pleading  now — another  phase  of  the  new  Jean  Mc- 
Quade. 

"Yes,  you  can  pay  me  sometime,  Jean.  I  don't  like  that 
word  cpay',  but  it  is  the  only  one  to  use,  I  suppose — " 
She  interrupted  him  joyously: 

"Oh,  good!   It  will  be  such  a  burden  off  my  mind." 

"Why  make  it  such  a  burden,  Jean?" 

"Simply  because  it  is  a  debt.  I  have  already  laid  aside 
a  little,  only  a  very  little,"  she  added  apologetically,  "each 
week  since  I  have  been  teaching." 

"Now  there  will  be  no  more  nonsense,  Jeanie  McQuade, 
between  you  and  me.  I  am  in  dead  earnest,  I  warn  you." 
He  spoke  almost  sternly. 
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Jean  attempted  to  withdraw  her  arm  from  his  side  where 
he  held  it  firmly. 

"So  am  I,"  she  retorted. 

"I  mean  it,  Jean.  Listen  to  me;  you  can  pay  me 
—wipe  out  any  debt  you  feel  you  owe  me.  You  may 
pay  me  fully,  far,  far  beyond  my  desert,  but  never  in 
money— never.  So  don't  mention  that  word  again  to  me, 
ever." 

"How  am  I  to  pay  you  then?"  there  was  a  hint  of  the 
old  defiance  in  her  voice. 

"How?  Well,  for  one  thing  I  want  you  to  be  much  more 
generous  with  your  letters;  and  for  another  I  want  you  to 
chat  with  me  in  those  letters,  just  as  if  we  were  together, 
and  tell  me  about  everything  that  is  going  on  at  home  and 
what  you  think  about  things  in  general  and,  of  course,  me 
in  particular." 

"Oh,  you  mean  keep  a  diary  for  you,  and  send  it  regu- 
larly?" 

"Yes,  it  amounts  to  that." 
"  Send  it  twice  a  week?  " 

"Yes,  that's  all  I  dare  ask  for  in  the  conditions  of  war; 
I  shall  be  in  luck  if  I  get  it  through  once." 

"War,"  she  repeated,  "T  almost  forgot  about  it  in  seeing 
you,  forgot  that  you  were  going  over  again.  Oh,  I  know 
you  must,  but  it  is  so  awful."  She  was  silent. 

"What  is  it,  Jean?" 

"I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Powers,  that  I  am  proud  of  you, 
so  proud.  I  am  terribly  afraid  father  and  Jim  will  go, 
and  yet— and  yet—"  her  voice  trembled;  the  thought 
quenched  all  her  joy,  "I  know  I  should  be  proud  of  them, 
too,  I  know  I  should." 

She  turned  to  him  abruptly. 

"I  will  send  you  a  chat  every  day  in  the  week  if  you 
wish  it,  Mr.  Powers;  and  if  you  will  only  tell  me  if  there 
is  anything  more  I  can  do  to  make  up  for  what  I  know  I 
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can  never  fully  repay  it  will  make  me  so  happy— do  tell 
me,  do.  Promise  me." 
"I  will  tell  you,  Jean." 

They  walked  on  rapidly,  talking  together  intimately  of 
The  Hospice,  of  his  father,  and  of  the  good  times  he  gave 
her  when  she  was  there.  She  seemed  to  know  every  room, 
every  detail  of  each  room.  She  told  him  how  Betty  showed 
her  everything  because  Miss  Boncceur  was  not  strong 
enough. 

"Why,  Mr.  Powers,  she  even  showed  me  the  coverlet 
my  mother  gave  to  yours — just  think  of  that!  And  of 
course  the  pattern  was  the  same  as  Miss  Boncceur's." 

"Did  Betty  tell  you  who  is  going  to  have  your  mother's 
coverlet?"  Adrien  was  curious  to  know  if  Betty  in  her 
talkativeness  had  given  further  information. 

Jean  hesitated. 

"Not  exactly — but  kind  of  hinted." 
"Who  is  it,  do  you  think?" 

"I  don't  think,"  was  the  prompt  and  surprising  answer. 

By  the  tone  and  manner  Adrien  knew  that  Jean  McQuade 
had  grown  suddenly  shy  and  was  withdrawing  into  her  own 
peculiar  fastness  of  reserve.    And  the  time  was  so  short! 

He  led  her  to  speak  of  his  beloved  North  Country. 
He  found  she  knew  the  names  of  all  the  mountains,  revel- 
ling in  their  glory,  and  the  beauty  of  the  lake  with  its  reach 
of  dark  blue  water,  island  be-gemmed.  She  even  knew  the 
crest  of  Beaver  Tail,  his  haunt  in  boyhood,  and  the  famous 
century-old  pine  in  the  Dugout. 

"Your  father  took  me  all  over  the  country  around  The 
Hospice  in  the  car  first;  and  after  that  we  had  long  lovely 
walks  together;  he's  a  splendid  walker,  as  good  as  you. 
He  took  me  up  to  the  crest  of  Beaver  Tail  and  to  the  balsam 
firs,  and  he  showed  me  the  machine  shops  too.  My,  but 
that  was  interesting;  I  never  saw  anything  like  those  be- 
fore". Here  we  are." 
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The  lights  in  the  double  house  shone  out  brightly  upon 
the  slope  above  the  road.    She  started  up  ahead  of  him. 
"Jean— " 

She  stopped  short  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  changed  in  a 
moment  from  gay  to  grave. 
"Jean— " 

"What  is  it,  Mr.Tswers?" 

"Do  you  rememoer  when  we  were  walking  down  the 
gorge  that  last  night  in  Wenby,  you  asked  me  if  you  might 
touch  my  hand  just  once?" 

"Yes;  and  afterwards  you  understood  why." 

"Yes,  I  understood.  Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a 
favor  before  we  go  in,  out  here  by  ourselves  where  I  will 
not  say  goodbye,  but  good  night.  I  think  you  will  not 
understand  why  I  ask  it,  not  at  first.  But  sometime  you 
may — tell  me  when  you  do,  please." 

"I  will.  What  is  it?" 

"I  want  to  touch  your  hand  for  a  moment,  just  once; 
and  hold  it  for  another  moment  while  I  tell  you  of  something 
that  belongs  to  that  Christmas  Eve  in  the  cabin  on  the 
flat,  after  everyone  had  gone.  May  I?" 

She  was  evidently  perplexed  to  find  a  meaning  for  his 
request,  but  she  answered  frankly: 

"Of  course  you  may.  What  was  right  for  me  to  ask  is 
right  for  you." 

He  took  her  bare  hand  hanging  by  her  side,  Jean  Mc- 
Quade  looking  wonderingly  at  him  meanwhile;  turned  it 
palm  upwards  and,  lifting  it  to  his  lips,  pressed  a  kiss  into 
it. 

On  the  instant  Jean  drew  away.  He  was  expecting  this. 

"Wait  a  moment,  Jean,"  he  held  her  hand  now  in  both 
his;  "think  back  to  that  Christmas  Eve  when  you  left  me. 
I  set  a  little  candle  in  the  window  before  going  to  sleep  that 
night,  for  I  felt  like  a  boy  who  needed  his  mother — a  mother 
coming  home  to  him  in  the  dark.   I  knew  why  I  left  that 
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there  on  the  window  ledge.  It  burned  all  night.  It  was 
burning  when  I  woke  in  the  morning.  And  I  left  the  cabin 
door  open  wide  all  night;  but  why  I  left  it  open  I  did  not 
know  then.  I  know  now:  I  left  it  open  for  you  to  come  in, 
Jean — sometime."  He  dropped  her  hand. 

"Tell  them  at  the  house  I  shall  be  back  in  a  minute.  I 
am  in  time  for  the  midnight  train.  Good  night." 

Father  and  son  went  with  him  to  the  Hazelton  Station. 
It  was  Jim's  chance  and  he  was  privileged  to  make  the  most 
of  it. 
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"The  Hospice. 
June,  1919. 

^Dear  Judith, 

"I  ain't  had  a  minute  to  spare  for  writing  anybody  the 
last  six  months.  I've  been  drove,  and  no  mistake  about  it. 
I  hope  it  won't  break  friendship  betwixt  us  two  old  friends, 
but  if  it  does  it's  sure  in  a  good  cause.  (Julie  says  I  must 
make  breaks  in  my  letters.  She  says  it  makes  them  easier 
to  read,  so  111  make  a  few  as  they  come  handy.) 

"I  ain't  had  the  heart  to  tell  things  as  they^  was  in  the 
winter.  I  ain't  got  much  now— but  summer  is  here,  and 
such  blessings  are  being  showered  on  us,  I  could  say  rained 
on  us,  Judy,  that  I'm  beginning  to  feel  like  myself.  Let 
me  tell  you  right  here  that  you-all  don't  know  anything 
about  winter,  because  you  ain't  seen  the  ice  and  the  snow 
and  felt  the  cold  of  a  regular  New  England  one. 

"As  I  said,  we  are  rich  in  blessings.  This  place  is  just  like 
a  beehive,  humming  with  new  plans  for  housemaking  and 
making  over  houses  all  day  long;  and  for  setting  up  of 
a  workshop  in  town  for  Donald— plans  for  this  and  plans 
for  the  other  till  my  head  whirls.  Honest  to  goodness, 
Judith,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lived  five  hundred  years  in  the 
last  two,  and  I  have  certainly  felt  I  was  like  ten  women  all 
to  once— what  with  working  and  thinking  and  hoping  and 
planning  and  praying  and  crying  and,  finally,  rejoicing 
and  giving  thanks.  I  don't  often  look  in  the  looking-glass 
except  to  fix  my  front  hair,  but  nowadays,  when  I  do,  I 
say  to  what  I  see  in  it,  'Is  this  you  or  some  other  woman, 
Hetty  Shedd?' 

"I  can't  expect  you  to  understand  all  my  feelings,  Judith, 
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because  you  ain't  been  here  to  see  and  feel  things.  But 
knowing  you  want  to  keep  up  with  all  the  news  here,  and 
remembering  my  solemn  promise  to  you  that  last  night 
in  Wenby,  I  will  begin  where  anybody  ought  to  when  they 
get  anything  worth  telling — that  is,  right  at  the  beginning. 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you  first  and  foremost  that  we  was  all 
on  the  wrong  track  in  Wenby  about  Miss  Boncoeur  and 
Bunker  Powers.  You  could  have  knocked  me  over  with 
a  feather,  when  I  see  what  I  did  in  this  very  house  the  day 
they  brought  Bunker  Powers  home  up  from  the  station. 
Mr.  Powers  and  Celia  went  down  to  meet  him,  and  the  rest 
of  us  stayed  to  home  ready  to  welcome  him.  We  was  count- 
ing the  minutes  till  he  come. 

"  Jean  heard  the  sleigh  bells  first  and  flew  round  to  the 
side  door — the  snow  was  so  deep  round  the  front  way  it 
had  to  be  ploughed  out  before  we  could  use  it.  She  flung 
it  open  and  stood  there  with  us.  Then  we  see  him.  He  off 
with  his  cap,  then  the  sleigh  was  right  at  the  door  and  he 
was  out  on  the  step  before  any  of  us  could  find  a  voice  to 
speak  with. 

"But,  Judith,  he  stopped  short  right  at  the  threshold  of 
that  wide-open  door — he  didn't  see  any  of  us,  oh  no,  he 
was  seeing  only  Jeanie  McQuade — and  says,  his  face  white 
as  if  from  frost-bite  before  the  swelling  sets  in: 

"'The  door  is  still  open,  Jean.  Will  you  come  in?' 

"Of  course,  seeing  the  door  was  wide  open,  and  Jean  was 
waiting  inside  the  door,  we  didn't  see  how  she  could  6  come 
in.'  But  we  got  our  eyes  open  when  Jean  went  right  up 
close  to  him,  and  taking  the  only  arm  he  has  left  laid  it 
around  her  shoulder,  kind  of  supporting  him,  and  laying 
her  cheek  against  his,  says  so  loving  and  tender, — no  tremble 
in  her  voice: 

"'We  will  come  in  together,  dearest.' 

"Now  can  you  beat  that,  Judith  McHarg?  You  better 
believe,  me  and  Betty  made  tracks  for  the  kitchen  where 
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she  went  straight  into  the  pantry  and  shut  the  door.  I 
squeezed  myself  into  the  brush  closet  where  I  could  cry 
without  beuig  heard— but  I  was  crying  for  joy,  Judith, 
crying  for  joy.  i    _  V 

"  I  don't  know  where  Julie  went  and  I  never  asked.  ^  -But 
I  know  we  let  those  two  blessed  young  folks  alone  till  we 
was  called  in  to  them.  They  was  sensible  and  didn't  keep 
us  waiting  only  a  few  minutes;  and  while  we  was  all  talking 
together  in  the  library,  Mr.  Powers  come  in— he  see  it  and 
heard  it  all  out  in  the  sleigh— and  took  Jean  McQuade 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

"'My  darling  Jean/  he  says,  'my  daughter;  at  last, 
a  day-dream  has  come  true.' 

"Then  me  and  Betty  made  ourselves  scarce  again.  Be- 
lieve me,  it  was  too  much  for  her,  Judith.  She  has  been 
with  them  forty  years.  I  had  to  kind  of  bring  her  to  with 
my  lavender  salts.  Then  I  made  her  some  coffee  and  she 
felt  better. 

"Well,  Donald  McQuade  is  here  at  last.  Mr.  Adrien 
and  his  father  went  to  New  York  and  met  him  on  the  dock. 
Mr.  Powers  says  to  me,  'We  are  going  to  bring  him  home,, 
Mrs.  Shedd';  and  I  can  tell  you  he  come  down  hard  on  the 
home. 

"I  ain't  seen  Celia  so  happy  and  so  much  like  herself 
as  since  things  have  come  around  as  they  have  with  her 
cousin  and  Jean.  I  wonder  what  Donald  McQuade  thinks 
of  all  this,— he  ain't  said  nothing  to  me  yet,— for  back  in 
Wenby  he  thought  the  same  as  I  did  about  Celia  and 
Bunker  Powers.  I  expect  he  and  Jean  will  be  married 
next  month. 

"Let  me  tell  you,  Judith,  that  Jean  McQuade  is  wise, 
wise  beyond  her  years.  What  she  has  gone  through  has 
made  her  so.  She  has  had  too  much— what  with  her 
mother,  and  Donnie,  and  now  Jim;  it  don't  belong  in  her 
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young  life.  When  Mr.  Powers  wrote  to  us  to  close  the 
houses  and  come  up  here,  all  three  of  us,  till  times  was 
more  certain  and  settled,  she  said  to  me,  'He  is  so  lonely, 
Hetty,  and  he  does  not  know  it.  I  am  going  to  try  to  make 
him  just  as  happy  as  I  know  how.'  And  if  ever  a  man 
looked  happy,  that  man  is  Bunker  Powers'  father  at  this 
minute. 

"Judith,  there  are  some  things  I  can't  realize  although 
I  am  trying  hard  to.  I  can't  make  it  seem  real  that 
Donald  McQuade  is  blind,  blinded  by  shrapnel  they  say- 
some  contraption  of  the  Devil  I  suppose — after  those  three 
days'  fighting  last  November. 

"Jean  and  Julie  took  the  news  awful  hard  at  first.  But 
Jean  says  to  m%  'Hetty,  I  must  live  up  to  my  father.  I 
will  not  be  a  coward.  That  won't  help  my  father  face  life 
and,  just  think,  I  can  face  it  with  him,  for  I  have  him — 
that  is  all  I  care  for.' 

"They  don't  speak  of  Jim,  they  can't.  Celia  can't, 
and  I  can't.  I  know  Donald  McQuade  well  enough,  remem- 
bering how  he  felt  at  first  when  his  wife  was  taken,  to  know 
he  won't  speak  either. 

"So  Jean  keeps  sunshine  in  the  house,  she  and  Celia, 
the  two  of  them.  'Tain't  always  that  they  feel  cheerful, 
but  they  make  it  their  duty  to  seem  so  and  there's  a  good 
deal  of  common  sense  in  that. 

"Mr.  Richard,  you  know  that's  Mr.  Powers'  oldest  boy, 
is  still  over  there.  His  father  hears  from  him  regular  through 
his  wife.  He  is  getting  on  slow,  but  sure.  I  told  you  about 
her  in  my  last.  He  sent  us  her  picture,  his  nurse's — she 
that's  his  wife  now.  She's  got  her  uniform  on  and  she 
looks  real  cute. 

"Celia  tells  me  that  their  getting  married  was  no  sur- 
prise to  her,  for  she  knew  he  met  his  fate  somewhere  up  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  last  of  her  being  in  Wenby— ' 
that  was  in  1915,  you  know.  He  told  his  father  when  he 
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come  home  he  was  engaged  to  her.  He  come  back  to  train 
here.  He  knows  an  awful  sight,  Betty  says.  He's  a  pro* 
fessor. 

"I  see  him  that  week  Jean  and  me  come  up  with  Celia. 
He  is  a  fine  feller,  quiet  like.  Of  course  he  ain't  our  Mr. 
Adrien— he  would  have  to  be  twins,  for  us  to  find  another 
like  him. 

"But  Donald  McQuade!  He  ain't  idle  a  minute  as  I 
see.  You  know  the  baskets  he  used  to  make  sometimes. 
Well,  he's  gone  into  that  business  on  his  own  hook,  that 
is,  with  his  two  hands  and  his  sightless  eyes.  He  and  Mr. 
Powers  are  pretty  close  to  each  other — we  all  see  this.  They 
talk  and  walk  and  read  together— I  mean  Mr.  Powers 
reads  to  him — and  Celia  says  her  uncle  is  'right  in  his 
element'  making  plans  to  fix  up  the  farmhouse.  There's 
two  of  them  on  the  place.  This  one  is  up  the  road  a  piece 
and  right  on  it.  Celia  says  what  Mr.  Powers  takes  hold 
of  'goes.' 

"It's  wonderful  to  see  Donald,  Judith.  It's  just  as  if 
he  had  a  sixth  sense  in  the  back  of  his  head.  I  don't  know 
all  the  bargain  Mr.  Powers  and  Donald  have  made  between 
them,  but  it'll  come  out  sometime. 

"I  must  tell  you  that  Celia  is  real  weli  again  and  full  of 
plans.  She  wants  to  be  remembered  to  you  and  says, 
'Tell  her  I  rejoice  with  her  that  her  husband  is  back  safe 
and  sound.'  You  know  how  she  used  to  puzzle  us?  We 
was  never  quite  sure  of  her.  Well,  she's  keeping  up  the 
puzzle  just  the  same.  I  don't  understand  her  but,  as  I 
told  Donald  McQuade  once,  I  love  her  all  the  more.  If 
you  will  believe  me,  Judith  McHarg,  she  has  a  'Babies 
Home'  up  on  the  mountain,  right  in  the  forest — with  a 
pretty  poor  prospect  of  filling  it  with  any  babies,  so  far  as 
I  see,  till  Jean  and  Mr.  Adrien  get  married. 

"I  asked  her  once,  when  we  was  cleaning  it  up  a  little, 
how  she  come  to  think  of  a  Babies'  Home.  She  looked  off 
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at  the  mountains  and  said  that  was  one  of  her  day-dreams 
which  had  not  come  true.  That's  all  the  satisfaction  I  got. 
But  if  ever  a  woman  was  meant  to  be  a  good  wife  and  mother, 
that  woman  is  Celia  Boncoeur,  bless  her.  You  should  hear 
Betty,  that's  Mrs.  Cump,  tell  about  her  chances,  Celia's 
I  mean,  for  marrying;  and  how  she  let  them  all  go,  slipping 
them  off,  so  Betty  says,  like  fish  off  a  string.  Betty  says 
now  it's  too  late.  But  I  don't  think  so.  She  don't  look 
a  day  over  twenty-six,  and  she  has  got  a  way  with  her — 
well,  you  know  what  I  mean;  she  will  have  it  till  she's 
eighty. 

"  Anyway  here's  a  piece  of  news  for  you,  the  farmhouse 
is  being  made  over;  Celia  and  me  are  furnishing  it.  Donald 
McQuade  is  going  to  rent  it  of  Mr.  Powers  for  just  what 
he  paid  for  his  double  tenement  in  Glasca'  Row — and  I  am 
going  to  run  the  house  for  him  and  Julie. 

"  Yes,  I'm  going  to  stick  by  them  for  as  long  as  they  want 
me.  Five  years  ago  in  Wenby,  I  told  Donald  McQuade 
in  his  own  kitchen  that  I  would  do  anything  I  could  to  help 
him,  and  I  meant  what  I  said.  You  kind  of  hinted  then, 
Judith,  as  you  have  hinted  more  than  once  since,  that  me 
and  Donald  might  make  a  match  of  it.  It  ain't  never  en- 
tered his  mind,  let  me  tell  you.  And  let  me  tell  you,  too,  I 
ain't  the  kind  of  a  woman  to  have  that  kind  of  thing  enter 
my  mind  till  I  know  it's  entered  the  man's  first.  You  take 
my  word  for  it:  it  ain't  safe.  So  you  get  that  idea  out  of 
yours  as  quick  as  you  can,  for  it  is  about  time. 

"  There's  a  good  garden  back  of  the  house.  With  Julie's 
help  and  mine  and  sometimes  a  little  from  John,  Donald 
can  raise  all  our  foodstuff  for  summer  and  the  winter  vege- 
tables too. 

"I  forgot  to  say  John  Cump  is  Betty's  son.  He  does 
most  anything  from  driving  the  car  to  milking  the  cows— 
a  regular  handyman.  And  there  is  a  farmer  besides  on  the 
place,  in  the  other  house. 
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"There's  a  couple  of  acres  of  land  goes  with  ours  and  a 
few  apple  trees,  and  Donald  says  he  has  always  wanted  a 
little  farm  and  now  he  has  it.  Mebbe  he  expects  to  own  it 
sometime. 

"Surely  'the  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places', 
Judith.  You  asked  me  about  Julie.  Well,  as  Jean  says, 
she's  just  Julie,  different  from  the  others,  and  not  the  same 
Julie  either,  poor  child.  Betty  is  bewitched  with  her  and 
just  as  interested  in  her  story-making  as  if  she'd  made  them 
up  herself.  She  is  just  as  good  company  for  Mr.  Powers 
and  her  father  as  she  is  for  John  and  me.  John  is  all  taken 
up  with  her,  but,  lor,  she  wouldn't  look  at  him.  She  got 
more  attention  from  the  boys  in  Pennsylvania— nice  boys 
too— than  would  have  been  good  for  most  girls.  Even  Mr. 
Bailey  Tennant,  our  first  friend  there,  used  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  do  lots  of  nice  things  for  her;  take  her  to  the  movies 
wh^n  they  were  good  and  interesting  and  once  in  a  while 
ove*  to  the  theatre  in  Hazelton  with  Jean  and  me;  and  he 
was  always  giving  her  books  and  bringing  her  magazines 
till  I  thought  her  head  would  be  turned.  But,  no,  she  ain^t 
spoiled  a  mite.  She  likes  good  times,  but  her  little  head  is 
so  full  of  story-making  and  make-believe  that  it  ain't  got 
room  for  any  more  nonsense. 

"  She  says  to  me  not  long  ago: 

"'Hetty,  the  folks  in  my  stories  are  so  muvh  more  in- 
teresting than  most  real  ones,  that  I  never  miss  the  real 
folks  when  I  have  them.' 

" '  Umph ! '  says  I.  '  You'll  sing  another  tune  before  long.' 

"I  don't  deny  she  kind  of  magnetizes  me  with  all  this 
*  make-believe'  she  writes  about.  It's  well  she  can,  Judith, 
for  she  misses  Jim  something  turrible  at  times.  She  don't 
let  her  father  know  it,  but  has  it  all  out  by  herself  in  the 
barn,  up  in  the  hayloft. 

"Donald  is  so  cheerful.  There  is  a  queer  look  in  his  face. 
He  looks  somehow  kind  of  translated.  You  would  have  to 
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see  him  to  know  what  I  mean.  But,  Judith,  there  ain't  a 
soul  in  this  house  that  don't  listen  and  watch  for  his  coming 
— and  I'm  taking  in  the  dogs  when  I  say  'souls';  I  believe 
they  sense  his  blindness — not  a  soul  that  don't  love  to  be 
in  the  same  room  with  him,  who  don't  count  it  one  of  their 
blessings  to  hear  his  cheerful  'Good  morning.'  And  his 
'Good  night'  is  just  like  a  benediction  for  us  all.  I  sleep 
the  better  for  hearing  of  it. 

"We  move  into  the  farmhouse  next  month,  just  before 
Jean's  wedding.  It  would  do  your  heart  and  soul  good, 
Judith  McHarg,  to  see  those  two  together.  They  are  made 
for  each  other.  I  know  how  you  love  Jean,  and  I  feel  in 
duty  bound  to  tell  you  that,  without  thinking  of  it,  or 
knowing  about  it,  or  planning  for  it,  she  has  fallen  on  her 
feet  here  in  this  Hospice.  Mr.  Powers,  Betty  says,  looks 
the  happiest  she's  ever  known  him  since  his  wife  died. 

"There,  you  must  be  wore  out  reading  this;  if  you  can 
digest  it  all  at  the  first  reading  you'll  do  more  than  I 
could.  If  you'll  believe  me,  it's  taken  me  just  two  hours 
and  forty  minutes  by  the  kitchen  clock  to  get  so  far,  and 
I  ain't  half  finished  yet  what  I  wanted  to  say.  But  it  does 
me  good  'to  let  out'  as  we  used  to  do  in  Wenby. 

"Mm — Judith,  I  could  tell  you  things,  but  it  ain't  best 
to  write  them.  I  guess  this  letter  is  long  enough  to  keep 
our  friendship  warm  for  another  six  months.  Write  soon 
and  tell  me  all  the  Wenby  news. 

"Your  true  friend, 

"Harriet  Shedd. 

"  P.  S.  Julie — she's  great  on  English,  you  know — tells  me 
that  postscripts  are  'signs  of  weakness,'  so  I'm  holding 
back  a  good  deal  I  would  like  to  say  because  at  forty-nine 
I  don't  want  to  show  any  signs  of  weakening,  Judith,  would 
you?" 

H.  S. 
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In  the  third  week  of  October,  1920,  the  two  newly  made 
grandfathers  were  walking  arm  in  arm  up  the  roadway  to 
the  balsam  firs.  After  the  strain  of  the  preceding  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  anxious  waiting,  the  tense  listening  for  that 
first  cry  of  the  human,  both  men  felt  the  need  of  physical 
exercise. 

Jean  asked  that  Adrien  Powers  be  the  first  of  the  family 
to  hold  his  grandson  in  his  arms,  so  taking  precedence  of 
his  son,  Adrien.  He  bent  to  kiss  the  white  face  glorified  by 
motherhood. 

"My  darling  Jean,  my  daughter,  I  thank  you  for  making 
another  of  my  day-dreams  come  true." 

As  the  two  men  took  their  way  upward,  they  spoke  of 
this  thing  and  that:  the  fall  crops,  the  need  of  cutting  some 
trees  along  the  roadway  to  let  in  more  light  and  air,  the 
extension  of  the  road  at  no  very  distant  date  to  the  crest 
of  Beaver  Tail.  Now  and  then  they  halted  to  fill  their 
lungs  with  the  dry  bracing  air.  After  continuing  this  lip 
service  for  the  matter  of  ten  minutes  they  both  fell  silent, 
for  their  overcharged  hearts  were  filled  with  an  inexpressible 
thankfulness  that  the  little  life  had  come  into  being  without 
threatening  injury  to  the  mother— the  young  daughter 
whom  both  men  idolized. 

Adrien  Powers  spoke  first.  He  felt  the  need  of  self- 
expression. 

"I  am  now  sixty-three,  twenty- two  years  ahead  of  you. 
I  like  to  think  that  this  boy  of  ours,  your  flesh  and  blood  as 
well  as  mine,  has  come  into  this  world  to  carry  on  life  for  us 
two  men;  to  keep  up  the  name  for  me  and  prove  a  staff  for 
you  in  your  old  age.   It  is  in  me  to  envy  you,  man,  these 
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twenty-two  years  you  have  to  the  good.  I  find  myself  long- 
ing to  live  for  the  sake  of  the  boy." 

They  had  reached  the  log  house,  now  a  low  wide-spreading 
bungalow,  its  brown  walls  overrun  with  the  glowing  scarlet 
of  the  woodbine.  They  sat  down  side  by  side  on  the  porch 
steps.  The  unbroken  quiet  of  the  place,  the  occasion  for 
their  seeking  it,  the  afternoon  hour  wrought  upon  both 
men  and  inspired  confidence  in  the  heart  of  each  that  what- 
ever the  one  might  say  to  the  other  would  be  understood, 
how  intimate  soever  it  might  be.  They  were  close  friends. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  my  wife,  Jean,  and  what  this, 
would  mean  to  her,  a  son  born  to  her  daughter.  W e  wanted 
to  found  a  family.  We  had  none  of  our  own.  I  have  been 
living  over  agahi  what  it  was  to  her,  what  it  was  to  me, 
when  she  turned  away  the  coverlet,  the  work  of  her  hands, 
and  showed  me  my  first  born,  my  Jean,  with  a  crinkle  of 
gold-down  on  her  bonny  wee  crown."  He  turned  to  his 
friend. 

"  I  say  it  is  good  to  live  in  order  to  experience  these  things, 
Mr.  Powers.  I  remember  our  neighbor,  Hetty  Shedd,  was 
there,  /with  kindness  and  helpfulness  oozing  from  every 
pore'  as  my  Jean  said  to  me  with  a  smile.  Such  times  in 
life  bring  out  all  the  best  in  neighbors." 

Adrien  Power's  gentle  smile  curved  his  lips.  He  was 
thinking  how  times  had  changed.  He  was  thinking  of  his 
men. 

"I  had  a  'phone-call  from  the  shops  just  before  I  left  the 
house.  Fenrod  said  that  the  men  were  yelling  and  shout- 
ing and  the  engineer  was  blowing  the  whistle  for  all  it  was 
worth,  because  Dreen  had  just  sent  word  over  the  wire 
that  he  has  a  son.   They  asked  him  to  let  them  know." 

McQuade  nodded,  smiling  at  his  own  thoughts. 

"Svronsky  told  me  the  other  day  they  are  going  to  cele- 
brate; just  how  I  don't  know.  He  said  your  wife  used  to 
come  in  to  see  the  men  with  a  smile  on  her  face  that  made 
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every  last  one  of  them  want  to  give  her  the  earth,  if  she 
should  ask  for  it.   Your  son,  Dreen,  has  the  same  smile. " 

"If  only  Isobel  could  have  lived  she  would  have  known 
this  new  joy  of  mine.  McQuade, 99  he  spoke  abruptly,  "  may 
I  tell  you  something?" 

"Anything,  friend.  A  man  has  to  speak  when  his  heart 
is  as  open  as  yours  and  mine  are  to-day,  or  run  the  risk  of 
eternal  silence." 

"You  help  me,  McQuade,  in  saying  this." 

He  told  him  of  his  shattered  nerves,  of  his  intolerable 
loneliness,  of  his  temptation  to  put  an  end  to  it  all,  of  his 
final  overcoming  through  love  of  his  boys  and  because 
of  shame  for  his  cowardice. 

"You  don't  know  this  temptation,  McQuade;  you  have 
not  had  to  fight  this.   I  envy  you. " 

"I  am  a  man  like  unto  other  men  and  because  of  that  I 
understand.  I  know.  I  was  tempted;  I  fell — fell  to  my 
lasting  shame." 

"You?" 

Adrien  Powers  turned  to  look  at  the  face  beside  him; 
there  was  utter  incredulity  expressed  in  that  one  word. 

"Yes,  I,  Donald  McQuade.  I  have  never  told  a  living 
soul,  man  or  woman.  But  I  will  tell  you.  You  shall  not 
place  me  where  I  do  not  belong." 

Without  reserve  he  told  him  of  the  dream  that  maddened 
him,  that  nearly  cost  him  his  reason.  He  told  him  of  his 
temptation  to  drown  his  grief,  his  loneliness,  and  the  re- 
sult: "I  forgot  my  children." 

There  followed  an  expressive  silence.  Then  Adrien  Powers 
spoke  eagerly. 

"My  friend,  tell  me,  would  you  wish  to  spare  this  grand- 
son of  ours  anything,  or  all,  of  what  we  have  been  through? 
Tell  me;  I  must  know." 

"Spare  him?  That's  a  hard  question  when  I  know  he 
is  lying  at  this  very  hour  by  his  mother's  side,  so  soft,  so 
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innocent  of  all  evil — spare  him?"  He  lifted  his  head> 
turning  his  face  to  the  everlasting  hills,  not  seeing,  but 
feeling  their  presence  because  his  friend,  Celia  Boncoeun 
had  described  them  to  him. 

"No,  I  would  not  spare  him  if  I  could.  I  would  not  spare 
him  because  I  love  him.  He  must  meet  life  and  overcome, 
in  order  to  give  strength  to  the  spirit." 

"Strength  to  the  spirit;  that  is  it — strength  to  the  spirit. 
That  is  what  we  need."  Adrien  Powers  was  speaking  to 
himself. 

Donald  McQuade  turned  from  the  mountains  to  his 
friend. 

"I  am  hoping  our  laddie  gets  the  good  of  all  the  blessings 
you  and  I  are  wishing  on  him  this  very  minute.  If  he  does, 
he  will  have  strength  enough  to  face  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil  and  come  out  on  top,  Mr.  Powers." 

"I  wish  Celia  were  with  us  to  hear  you  say  this.  She 
will  claim  the  boy  for  the  first  occupant  of  this  house.  I 
must  say  I  am  selfish  enough  to  want  my  grandson  to 
christen  it  instead  of  a  New  York  Settlement  baby.  I 
suppose  you've  heard  about  her  plan  made  so  long  ago?" 

He  asked  the  question  with  intention  of  leading  Don- 
ald McQuade  to  speak  of  Celia.  That  confession  of  her 
love  for  some  one,  and  at  the  same  time  the  renunciation 
of  her  joy  in  any  expected  fulfilment  of  it,  put  Adrien 
Powers  on  thought.  He  noted  from  the  first  of  McQuade's 
coming  into  his  house,  and  with  special  interest,  the  attitude 
of  each  to  the  other.  He  saw  him  turn  at  the  sound  of  her 
footstep  on  the  stair,  in  the  hall,  on  the  porch.  He  noticed 
the  eagerness  of  his  expressive  face  when  she  was  telling 
them  of  this  or  that  in  her  own  merry  way.  He  saw,  un- 
known to  Celia,  the  light  in  her  face  when  McQuade  called 
to  her,  asking  aid  in  some  trifling  matter — of  what  color 
should  his  next  basket  be;  what  shapes  did  women  like 
best  for  their  work  baskets;  how  large  were  women's  mar- 
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ket  baskets  generally?  He  knew  that  they  were  rarely 
together,  but  when  they  were  the  conversation  was  Celia's, 
not  Donald  McQuade's.  He  drew  his  own  conclusions  and 
in  consequence  did  not  wonder  at  the  lame  and  feeble  re- 
sponse given  to  his  question. 

"  Hetty  told  me  something  about  it." 

"By  George,  McQuade,  I  am  not  reconciled  to  it — "  he 
determined  to  make  a  breach  if  he  could  in  this  wall  of 
reserve — "not  to  seeing  my  other  daughter,  Celia,  go 
through  life  without  the  mate  and  companion  such  a  woman 
should  have.  I  can't  tell  you  what  she  has  been  to  me  this 
kst  year.  She  was  always  our  sunbeam,  the  boys'  and  mine; 
but  she  has  been  more  than  that  to  me  of  late.  She  and  I 
shared  the  joy  of  knowing  Dreen  loved  our  Jeanie,  shared 
*he  joy  of  seeing  them  made  man  and  wife;  and  now  she  is 
sharing  this  last  supreme  joy  of  possessing  a  baby  of  our 
own  in  The  Hospice.  Why,  her  sweet  face  fairly  shines. 
She  has  a  lovely  one,  McQuade,  hasn't  she?" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"Look  at  this  Babies'  Home,"  he  said  whimsically,  half 
in  scorn,  half  in  pity;  "I'd  like  to  damn  the  name — not  a 
baby  of  her  own  to  sanction  it.  I  never  liked  it,  to  tell  the 
truth;  somehow  it  always  goes  against  me  to  hear  it,  and 
why  I  don't  know.  Neither  of  us  has  had  enough  imagina- 
tion to  find  the  name  it  should  have.  Can't  you  think  of 
one  that  would  fit  the  house,  the  location,  and  what  I  call 
the  inspiration  of  these  heights?" 

"I  have  already  thought.  I  have  found  one."  The 
answer  was  surprisingly  prompt. 

"Out  with  it,  man;  end  the  suspense  of  years." 

"You  are  like  your  son;  he  had  to  learn  patience  with  a 
slow-coach  like  me." 

"  All  right,  take  your  time.  I  hope  Celia  will  think  it  fit. 
Have  you  told  her?" 

"No.   I  can  it 'Sanctuary.'" 
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"By  George,  you've  hit  it,  McQuade"— he  slapped  his 
friend's  knee  in  token  of  his  entire  approval— "how  did 
you  get  at  it?  " 

"How?"  McQuade  thought  a  moment.  "On  the  long 
trail.  You  see  it  used  to  rest  me  at  times,  during  the  year 
I  was  away  from  my  country,  to  think  of  the  Kanawha;  to 
listen  in  memory  to  the  deep  voice  of  its  singing— it  sings, 
that  river;  to  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the  green  heights  that 
determine  its  winding  course.  And  the  memory  of  these 
familiar  things  called  to  mind  all  Miss  Boncceur  told  us,  of 
an  evening  in  Glasca'  Row,  of  the  mountains  round  about 
The  Hospice. 

"She  spoke  of  their  peace,  of  their  grandeur,  their  glory, 
and  of  this  outlook  on  them  from  the  balsam  firs.  Now  that 
I  am  here  I  can  feel  those  firs  with  my  hands;  I  breathe 
their  incense;  I  can  let  the  peace  of  these  mountain  strong- 
holds possess  my  soul. 

"She  told  us  of  The  Hospice,  and  of  the  Cathedral  Aisle 
that  leads  up  from  it  to  these  heights  from  which  can  be 
seen  the  'altars,'  so  she  called  them,  of  the  Great  Peaks.  ^ 

"One  day  up  here  alone,  feeling  the  power  for  good  in 
this  place,  I  thought  in  very  truth  I  had  left  the  'Refuge' 
only  to  seek  the  Cathedral  Aisle  that  led  me  to  this  Sanctu- 
ary of  the  Soul— a  place  in  which  to  worship  God  at  His 
high  mountain-altars." 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  Celia  this  and  make  no  delay 
about  it.  She  will  be  so  glad  you  have  found  this  name— 
the  only  name  for  it." 

There  was  no  immediate  response.  They  were  used  to 
each  other's  ways,  these  two  men  who  had  so  much  in 
common.  At  times  silence  was  their  only  way  of  deep 
communion. 

"McQuade,  we  have  had  a  past  experience,  that  we 
share  in  common,  with  a  like  result:  in  our  selfishness  we 
forgot  our  children.   I  feel  I  must  tell  you  the  sequel  to 
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mine.  Once  I  told  Celia  that  her  mother,  Doctor  Bon- 
cceur's  widow,  saved  me  from  myself,  showed  me  my  better 
self,  and  that  to  her  I  owed,  in  part,  my  salvation.  I  have 
never  told  her  what  I  am  telling  you:  had  Mrs.  Boncoeur 
lived  I  should  have  married  her.  A  home  without  a  mother 
— my  boys  growing  up  without  knowing  a  mother's  love — 
I,  selfish,  as  you  have  acknowledged  you  were  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, selfish  in  my  grieving,  selfishly  shutting  the 
door  on  my  manhood,  so  shutting  out  the  power  of  loving — " 

He  laid  his  hand  hard  on  McQuade's  arm. 

"  Don't,  McQuade,  don't,  I  beg  of  you,  make  any  mistake 
like  mine.  Remember  these  twenty-two  years  of  yours; 
you  are  only  forty-one.  Fill  your  life  full  by  giving  true  life 
to  others." 

How  Adrien  Powers  longed  to  look  into  Donald  Mc- 
Quade's sightless  eyes  that  he  might  read  if  his  words  had 
taken  any  effect.  But  the  smooth  eyelids  over  those  orbs 
curtained  completely  the  darkened  windows  of  the  soul. 

"I've  had  to  say  this  to  you,  McQuade.  I  could  not  feel 
easy  till  I  said  it.  It  gripped  me;  I  had  to  free  myself  of  the 
thought.  I  hope  you  will  understand.  I  mean  it  all  for  the 
best." 

McQuade  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  was  recalling 
what  this  man's  son  said  to  him  three  years  ago,  "She  made 
me  aware  that,  through  ignorance,  mistakes  are  made  that 
may  extend  over  a  lifetime  and  blight  it." 

"I  understand.   Thank  you  for  showing  me  the  way." 

Adrien  Powers  received  no  further  satisfaction  from 
Donald  McQuade. 

"It  is  growing  cold,  McQuade,  we  had  better  be  getting 
home.  This  mountain  air  will  be  sharp  with  frost  to-night; 
besides,  it  is  high  time  that  we  took  another  look  at  the 
boy." 

Adrien  Powers  passed  his  arm  through  that  of  his  friend, 
and  together  they  went  down  the  road  to  the  house-of-the- 
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great-bay  for  a  glimpse  of  the  little  lad  who  was  come  to  it 
out  of  the  Unknown  as  to  a  refuge. 

That  evening  the  house  was  hushed  into  quiet.  Both 
mother  and  child  were  sleeping  beneath  a  certain  ancient 
blue  and  white  coverlet.  Jean,  to  satisfy  a  sentiment  of 
her  own  as  well  as  to  please  her  husband,  told  Betty  to 
spread  it  over  the  bed. 

"Betty,"  she  said,  "my  little  son  will  sleep  on  my  arm 
and  under  his  great-great-grandmother's  coverlet  for  his 
first  birth-night  on  this  earth." 

It  was  Betty  who  persuaded  the  nurse  to  let  her  have 
her  way  for  once  both  as  to  baby  and  coverlet. 

Adrien  Powers  and  his  son  tiptoeing  softly  to  the  bedside 
stood  there  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  most  holy  on  this  earth.  Noiselessly  the  two  men 
left  the  room. 

The  master  of  The  Hospice  went  directly  to  the  library. 
He  turned  off  the  lights  and  raised  the  shades  to  the  top  of 
the  window  in  the  great  bay,  so  letting  in  the  effulgence  of 
a  full  moon.  He  drew  his  armchair  into  the  curve  of  the 
bay  and  sat  down. 

An  hour  later  his  son  came  in. 

"In  the  dark,  father?" 

"Yes,  I've  been  enjoying  the  night.  Come  over  here 
and  sit  by  me;  I  want  to  talk." 

"What  is  it,  father?"  He  brought  his  chair  nearer  to 
him. 

"I  was  thinking  of  what  happened  eight  years  ago  and 
more  in  this  very  room." 

"I  know,  father.  It's  been  a  long  stiff  climb  uphill  to 
reach  w^hat  is  filling  our  hearts  to-day,  hasn't  it?" 

"A  long  climb  and  a  hard  one,  but  it  is  behind  us.  Dreen, 
I  had  a  wonderful  vision  of  your  mother,  as  I  sat  here  yester- 
day afternoon  waiting  for  the  word  from  upstairs  which  did 
not  come  till  noon  to-day.    I  saw  her  through  the  east 
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window  coming  up  from  the  orchard.  In  one  hand  she  had 
a  branch,  of  apple  blossom  which  she  was  waving  to  me; 
and  in  the  other  she  held  a  basket,  like  her  old  flower  basket, 
full  of  the  red  fruit.  She  came  on  smiling  with  an  in- 
describable light  on  her  face;  and  that  light  was  glinting  on 
her  hair  as  sunshine  does  on  Jean's.  I  stretched  out  my 
arms  to  her — " 

"Was  that  all,  father?"  Dreen  asked  after  waiting  for 
his  father  to  speak  again. 

"All;  but  enough  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  It  was  a  vision 
of  promise,  Dreen,  a  promise  to  me  in  my  harvest-time  of 
life." 

He  turned  to  his  son  in  his  old  eager  manner. 

"I  told  McQuade  yesterday  I  have  a  longing  to  live,  and 
I  mean  to  if  possible.  I  have  never  felt  any  special  desire 
to  this  end  since  Isobel  left.  But  now  the  desire  is  keen, 
poignantly  keen — " 

Adrien  waited,  wondering,  almost  anxious,  for  further 
disclosure  of  his  father's  meaning. 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Dreen — really  I  think  some 
one  should  know  it — that  in  the  past  few  years  I  have  had 
two  or  three  sudden  attacks  that  you  might  call  warnings, 
I  suppose.  Of  course  they  have  passed  off,  but  I  feel  tired, 
tired.  I  want  rest  for  a  while  and — "  he  leaned  forward — 
"I  wish  you  would  take  over  the  whole  business.  I  want 
to  make  it  wholly  yours,  not  in  any  sense  mine.  You  know 
perfectly  well  you  are  thoroughly  equipped  for  it  after  your 
insight  into  its  workings  this  past  year,  and  with  your  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  wfde  experience  of  conditions  in  our 
country.  Will  you  do  it?  I  want  to  play  with  our  baby, 
roll  apples  with  him  in  the  orchard  and — rest,  rest." 

Adrien  laid  his  hand  on  his  father's. 

"You  have  only  to  say  the  word,  father.  It  is  what  I 
want  you  to  do;  rest,  rest  in  body  and  soul  after  these  last 
eight  years  in  which  you  have  borne  alone  the  burden  and 
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heat  of  the  day.  It  is  exactly  what  I  want  for  myself;  to 
take  up  this  work  and  carry  it  on,  I  hope  successfully. 
But,  father,  along  some  few  lines  it  will  have  to  be  in  my 
way,  not  yours." 

Adrien  Powers  answered  emphatically:  "I  know  that, 
Dreen.  It  is  as  it  should  be.  Times  change,  men  change, 
the  outlook  on  both  changes. — You  remember  our  talk?  " 

"I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  have  come,  through  the  ex- 
perience of  life,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  to  which  you 
gave  utterance  then.  In  storm  and  stress,  whether  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  or  in  the  life  of  the  nation  of  which  he 
is  a  component  part,  the  fundamentals  of  life  stand  firm: 
Faith,  Hope,  Love — all  as  firm  as  our  granite  mountains 
over  there  which  we  see  dimly  in  the  moonlight.  We  under- 
stand each  other,  father." 

"We  do,  Dreen.  When  will  you  take  it  over?" 

"  To-morrow,  if  you  wish.  I  know  how  things  stand  in 
all  departments.  I  have  had  my  apprenticeship—" 

"Now  comes  mastership  in  the  hands  of  my  son."  He 
gave  a  long  sigh  of  relief.  "Oh,  what  a  load  I  have  dropp^i. 
already,  Dreen;  bless  you,  my  boy." 


XL 

There  was  rejoicing  in  The  Hospice  when  the  three 
women  of  the  household  were  told  its  master  was  to  lay 
down  his  burden,  with  its  multiple  cares,  and  take  a  much 
needed  rest;  and  hearty  approval  and  many  expressions  of 
heartfelt  joy  were  given  by  the  occupants  of  the  "  farm- 
house on  the  road. ' ' 

There  was  rejoicing,  also,  mingled  with  regrets,  among 
the  men  in  Adrien  Powers'  employ,  wrhen  his  son  made 
known  to  them  his  father's  decision.  In  the  last  five  years 
they  had  seen  their  employer's  hair  turn  from  grey  to  white; 
his  former  elastic  step  grow  halting  and  slow;  the  lines  of 
his  face  multiply  and  deepen;  the  square  shoulders  be- 
come bowed  and  the  whole  figure  droop  as  if  wreary.  It 
was  time,  they  said  among  themselves,  for  Adrien  Bon- 
coeur  Powers  to  take  his  father's  place.  A  few  of  them 
grumbled  at  young  Powers'  ideas  and  threatened  if  he 
should  try  any  of  his  nonsense  on  them  to  make  it  hot  for 
him.  However,  they  were  in  the  minority  and  soon  found 
themselves  decidedly  unpopular. 

A  delegation  of  the  younger  men  waited  on  Adrien  about 
a  week  after  his  announcement,  and  through  their  spokes- 
man, the* American-born  son  of  "Little  Pete",  a  French 
Canadian,  made  known  their  desire  to  have  their  new  em- 
ployer speak  to  his  employees  in  a  body.  For  the  meeting, 
they  designated  a  large  hall  in  the  town,  large  enough  to 
hold  themselves  and  all  the  members  of  their  households: 
wives  and  mothers,  sons  and  daughters  and  sisters — in  all 
about  twelve  hundred  souls. 

Previous  to  this  change  in  the  business,  some  of  the  men, 
notably  Svronsky,  Seuter's  son,  and  about  twenty  of  the 
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younger  workmen,  who  had  been  in  service  and  formed  a 
portion  of  Adrien's  company,  expressed  the  wish  to  him  to 
have  Donald  McQuade  address  them  at  some  time,  and 
give  them  his  views  on  a  few  things  of  common  interest. 
The  men  were  drawn  to  him  by  his  personality,  by  the 
knowledge  of  his  valiant  service,  by  his  affliction,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  friend  both  of  their  employer  and  his 
son. 

Little  Pete's  son  asked  Adrien  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
him  if  they  were  to  include  Donald  McQuade  as  one  of  the 
speakers  that  evening,  and  so  combine  the  meetings. 

"Tell  the  men  I  shall  feel  honored  to  have  the  privilege 
of  hearing  McQuade  address  them.  Make  your  own  ar- 
rangements for  the  hall.  What  is  your  date?  " 

"We  can  have  it  a  week  from  to-night  and  all  our  women- 
folk are  coming  with  us." 

"The  more  the  better." 

"Will  you  speak  to  McQuade  for  us,  Mr.  Powers?" 
"Yes,  and  bring  his  answer  to-morrow." 

It  is  the  middle  of  November.  No  snow  as  yet  has 
fallen  on  the  crest  of  Beaver  Tail,  but  the  Great  Peaks  are 
mantled  in  white.  It  is  the  night  of  the  meeting. 

Jean  begged  hard  to  go,  but  neither  husband  nor  father 
would  give  his  consent.  Donald  McQuade  laid  his  com- 
mands on  Julie;  she  was  to  remain  with  Jean  and  the  baby; 
in  no  circumstances,  he  said,  would  he  permit  her  to  attend 
the  meeting,  at  which  she  pouted  but  was  obliged  to  give 
over  her  importuning;  her  father  would  hear  no  more  of  it. 

Betty  was  to  go  with  Celia  and  Hetty;  John  Cump  also 
expressed  his  desire  to  stay  and  hear  McQuade.  Adrien 
Powers  remained  at  The  Hospice.  His  place  on  such  an 
occasion,  he  said,  was  with  Jean  and  the  boy. 

The  three  women  from  The  Hospice  found  the  hall  full. 
They  took  seats  in  the  back  row.  Men,  women,  and  young 
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people  were  gathered  there  to  do  honor  to  Adrien  Bon- 
coeur  Powers  and  Donald  McQuade.  There  was  hand- 
clapping  when  the  two  men  entered  from  a  side  door  near 
the  platform,  the  younger  man's  hand  on  the  arm  of  the 
other. 

Little  Pete's  son  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  almost 
with  the  same  breath  threw  it  into  disorder  and  uproar  by 
proposing  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Adrien  Powers'  grandson. 

At  once  the  audience  were  on  their  feet,  many  of  the 
women  and  girls  standing  on  the  chairs  in  the  last  rows* 
Handkerchiefs  were  waving  vigorously,  hands  clapping, 
boys  whistling  shrilly  with  fingers  between  teeth.  Little 
Pete's  son,  swinging  both  arms  around  his  bead,  yelled 
above  the  tumult,  "Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah!" 

The  response  was  deafening;  it  was  followed  by  calls  of 
"Powers,  Powers,"  "Speak  up  for  the  boy." 

Adrien  came  forward  and  stood  silent  for  a  full  minute 
before  the  audience  settled  into  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
meeting.  .  .  . 

"Some  of  you  knew  me  as  a  boy.  Some  of  you  I  knew 
when  you  wore  boys.  Some  of  you  are  my  father's  age  and 
have  worked  with  him  for  thirty-four  years.  Here,  to- 
night, wre  can  speak  of  our  three  generations,  for  I  count  on 
my  boy  to  take  up  this  work  about  twenty-five  years  from 
now\  He  will  tell  you  then  how  proud  you  have  made  me 
to-night  by  showing  such  evidence  of  good  will  to  him,  and 
through  him — you  understand — to  me;  and  through  me  to 
my  father  first  and  foremost." 

There  was  something  in  Adrien  Powers'  presence,  in  his 
face  as  he  stood  there  looking  first  one,  then  another  in  the 
eyes,  in  his  words  so  direct,  so  sincere,  so  personal,  that 
quenched  all  desire  to  applaud.  They  listened  intently, 
without  demonstration  of  any  kind. 

"I  say  1 count  on  my  boy',  but  I  realize  that  is  hollering 
before  he  is  out  of  the  woods.   You  know  all  of  us  have 
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plenty  of  woods  to  go  through,  and  it  may  be  he  will  strike 
out  for  himself  and  away  from  old  Beaver  Tail.   I  did. 

"You  and  my  father  understand  one  another.  He  told 
me  so.  I  have  seen  that  he  spoke  truth.  To  understand 
one  another  has  been  his  chief  aim  in  carrying  on  this 
business  which  you  have  helped  him  to  build  up."  He 
looked  out  over  the  assembled  hundreds  before  he  added: 

"It  will  be  mine." 

The  clear  masterful  voice  carried  with  it  to  his  hearers 
the  conviction  of  sincerity. 

Here  and  there  a  voice  was  heard.  "Good,"  "Give  us 
some  more." 

"Eight  years  ago  I  wanted  to  work  with  some  of  you  in 
the  machine  shop.  I  did  not  understand  you  then.  You 
did  not  understand  me.  Neither  of  us  had  any  desire  to 
understand  the  other;  I  have  found  this  to  be  one  root  of 
the  trouble  between  man  and  man,  and  at  that  time  be- 
tween you  and  me — the  kind  of  trouble  that  yields  bitter 
fruit  and,  when  adjusted  for  a  time  only,  leaves  a  bitter 
taste  in  my  mouth  and  in  yours. 

"I  want  to  make  my  attitude  towards  our  work  clear  to 
you.  I  am,  as  we  say,  stepping  into  my  father's  shoes  but, 
in  them,  I  shall  not  walk  at  all  times  the  same  road.  He 
said  to  me  a  few  days  ago: 

"'  Times  change.  Men  change.  The  outlook  on  both 
dianges.' 

"I  am  speaking  to  you  to-night  as  man  to  man.  When 
I  left  home  eight  years  ago,  just  before  I  went  away  my 
father  said  some  things  to  me  that  cut  deep  into  the  lives 
of  men  and  those  dependent  on  them.  I  laid  them  to  heart. 
I  want  you  to  know  what  they  are.  He  said  to  me: 

"'I  will  not  be  party  to  harrowing  men's  hearts.  I  will 
not  take  their  wages  from  them.' 

He  paused  as  if  collecting  his  thought,  then  went  on: 

"Neither  will  /  be  party  to  harrowing  men's  hearts,  nor 
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take  their  wages  from  them  and  so  cause  them  and  theirs 
to  suffer;  not  even  if  they  be  misguided  and,  through  mis- 
understanding, bring  sorrow  and  trouble  on  me  and  mine 
as  well  as  on  themselves  and  those  dependent  on  them. 

"I  have  been  in  the  mines,  first  as  miner's  laborer  then 
as  miner.  I  worked  there  three  years.  I  am  still  a  member 
of  that  union.  I  know  their  point  of  view,  distorted  many 
times  because  seen  through  the  medium  of  bitterness  and 
hatred  and  vengeance — all  three  engendered  by  the  greed 
that  covets. 

"I  have  seen  the  greed  that  covets.  I  have  seen  the  bit- 
terness that  turns  the  milk  of  human  kindness  to  gall.  I 
have  seen  the  hatred  that  makes  a  man  raise  his  hand 
against  a  brother  man.  I  have  seen  the  vengeance  that 
blasts  and  destroys.  Some  of  you  present  have  witnessed 
this  with  me. 

"I  have  seen  also  the  loving-kindness  of  man  towards 
man.  I  have  seen  the  very  foundations  of  Life  in  the  hearts 
of  my  fellow  men:  love,  honor,  self-sacrifice,  justice  tem- 
pered with  mercy.  These  are  the  lasting  things  of  life  upon 
which  we  must  build  if  we  are  to  understand  one  another 
in  our  relations  as  man  to  man — I,  you,  all  mankind. 

"I  should  not  be  true  to  you  or  to  myself,  if  for  one  mo- 
ment I  left  you  in  doubt  as  to  where  I  stand  on  one  other 
point,  my  right  as  an  American  citizen. 

"I  am  a  citizen  of  these  United  States.  I  hold  that  I 
have  the  right  to  work — if  I  am  fitted  for  the  work — when, 
where,  and  with  whom  I  choose,  providing  always  I  work 
within  the  law  and  give  honest  work  for  honest  wages. 

"I  hold  no  man  has  the  right  to  debar  a  willing  worker 
from  working;  that  no  worker  has  the  right  to  withhold 
work  from  another. 

"I  hold  that  no  man  has  the  right  by  withholding  his 
labor — the  product  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  comfort 
of  others,  who  are  innocent  of  any  offence  towards  him,  and 
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dependent  on  that  product — to  cause  innocent  people 
suffering  in  body  and  misery  of  mind. 

"On  these  principles  I  take  my  stand. 

"I  thank  you  for  your  greeting.  It  means  a  great  deal  to 
me  and  mine."  He  turned  to  McQuade. 

"I  hope  my  friend  McQuade  will  tell  us  the  result  of  his 
far  longer  search  than  mine." 

Little  Pete's  son  led  McQuade  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form. He  stood  beside  a  small  table,  his  left  hand  resting 
on  it.  Tall,  straight,  broad-shouldered,  the  finely  propor- 
tioned head  well  set,  inclined  slightly  to  one  side  as  if  listen- 
ing, he  faced  for  a  moment  this  assembly  of  his  many 
friends  and  well-wishers  in  silence.  ... 

"As  if  trying  to  get  his  bearings,"  Hetty  whispered  to 
Celia. 

He  began  as  if  he  were  story-telling. 

"Years  ago  in  Wenby  Mr.  Powers  told  my  children  and 
me  about  a  birch  tree  that  he  and  his  cousin  saw  in  a  grave- 
yard in  foreign  lands,  when  the  two  were  children." 

In  few  words,  but  simple  and  effective,  he  related  the 
story.  One  woman,  listening  to  him,  felt  her  heart  con- 
tract with  pain,  only  to  expand  with  joy  that  Donald  Mc- 
Quade was  about  to  fulfil  his  promise  made  to  her  that 
winter  evening  when  the  snow  lay  deep  on  Hazleton  moun- 
tains, "Yes,  sometime." 

"Three  years  ago  on  Hazleton  Mountain,  I  was  asked  by 
a  friend  if  I  would  tell  the  meaning  to  me  of  this  little 
story.  That  friend  is  here  to-night.  In  telling  it  to  our  men 
in  Wenby  I  called  it  a  miner's  parable;  and  this  is  what  it 
teaches  me: 

"For  more  than  a  hundred  years  there  has  surely  been 
for  us  miners  a  grave  of  hope — the  hopes  of  the  millions  of 
toilers  in  the  earth-crust. 

"On  it  lay  the  weight  of  a  hundred  years  of  oppression, 
of  injustice,  of  cruel  deeds — bitter  fruit,  the  root  of  which 
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is  found  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow  men,  unthinking  men, 
men  of  unawakened  conscience,  men  who  grasp  with  greedy 
hands  that  covet.  By  reason  of  the  lost  hopes  of  succeeding 
generations  we  had  come  to  believe,  almost,  that  it  was 
'sealed  for  ever/   Now  look  at  what  happened. 

"Within  this  grave  of  dead  hopes,  under  the  weight  piled 
upon  it  by  heedless  generations  of  brother  men,  a  little  seed 
of  freedom  lay  hidden.  This  small  seed  of  freedom  is  the 
hope  in  the  heart  of  every  living  man,  whether  he  is  aware  o£ 
it  or  not.  This  seed  of  freedom  the  ages  have  not  been  able 
to  destroy. 

"Like  the  birch  tree,  we  workers  have  used  our  waxing 
strength,  that  has  grown  with  the  greater  understanding 
of  freedom,  until  we  have  been  able  to  thrust  these  grave- 
stones asunder  that  the  seed  of  freedom  might  flourish  in 
the  light  and  air." 

He  lifted  his  head  as  if  looking  upward.  All  the  beauty,, 
all  the  power  of  his  flexible  voice  rendered  his  meaning 
unmistakable  as  he  went  on: 

"But,  men,  never,  never  must  we  let  these  sundered 
stones  fall  to  crush  others.  With  the  tree  of  freedom  rooted 
in  the  grave  of  hopes,  we  must  apply  our  strength,  like 
the  roots  and  bole  of  the  birch  tree,  to  uphold,  to  sustain, 
tiever  to  let  fall  in  order  to  destroy.  To  do  this  would  be 
a  moral  crime  and  make  us  criminals  in  the  sight  of  God. 

"I  searched  for  the  root  of  the  trouble  between  man 
and  man.    I  sought  twenty  years. 

"I  have  found  that  root.  I  have  found  it  where  it  al- 
ways has  been  and  always  will  be — in  the  hearts  of  men. 
It  is  not  a  surface  root.  It  lies  deep  in  the  unknown,  un- 
opened chambers  of  a  man's  heart.  It  is  there  we  may 
find  it;  but  we  shall  have  to  mine  for  it."  His  voice  was 
joyful,  hopeful,  encouraging,  friendly. 

"Let  each  man  search  his  own  heart— not  another's;  I 
got  on  the  wrong  trail  doing  that.   Let  him  search  it  to 
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find  out  the  fruits  of  its  deeds.  By  those  fruits  he  shall 
know  whether  the  root,  which  his  heart  nourishes,  be  good 
or  evil.  If  evil,  dig  it  out,  blast  it  out,  use  your  dynamite 
and  all  your  powder  on  it,  and  by  God's  grace  you  shall  win 
through. 

■  "It  is  a  true  saying:  6 Times  change.  Men  change.  The 
outlook  on  both  changes.'    I  have  changed. 

"I  have  come  to  see  that  we,  too,  can  be  greedy  and  op- 
press. I,  too,  have  come  to  know  that  I  was  deaf  to  the 
call  of  mercy,  blind  to  the  understanding  of  human  needs. 
When  I  quit  work  and  withheld  my  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fuel  for  common  warmth,  I  shouldered  my  share  of  a 
moral  crime  against  innocent  men,  and  women,  and  children. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  on  these  things? 

"O  men,  think,  think,  think!  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  lazy 
way  of  letting  other  men  think  for  us.  Wake  up !  It  is  time 
to  call  a  halt.  Let  us  work  and  pray,  pray  on  our  knees  for 
light  that  we  may  walk  no  longer  in  darkness  of  soul;  pray 
for  strength  to  destroy  the  root  of  bitterness  in  our  hearts, 
in  mine,  in  yours.  Nourish  the  good  root  of  human  love — 
its  kindness,  its  justice,  its  mercy.  Pray  for  the  light  of 
goodwill  to  open  the  eyes  of  your  spirit.  WORK,  and  your 
efforts,  with  the  help  of  the  right  hand  of  God,  shall  prevail, 

"I  worked  long  years  in  the  darkness  of  the  earth's  crust, 
not  knowing  that  I  walked  also  on  the  earth  above  in 
darkness  of  soul.   But, "  his  voice  rang  out  triumphantly, 

Whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see' — " 

"What  do  you  know  about  God?" 

The  question  suddenly  interrupting  him,  was  asked  with 
startling  clearness,  great  earnestness,  and  decided  em- 
phasis on  the  'know.'  It  came  from  the  back  of  the  hall. 
People  turned  to  look  for  the  one  who  dared  to  intrude 
his  question  at  such  a  time.  A  man  attempted  to  protest, 
but  McQuade,  throwing  up  his  hand,  raised  his  voice  suf- 
ficiently to  deflect  the  attention  of  all  from  the  offender. 
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"You  have  a  right  to  ask  that  question,  because  I  used 
that  Name.    I  have  the  right  to  answer." 

His  hand  dropped  at  his  side;  he  stood  without  support, 
his  head  bowed  as  if  in  thought. 

"  You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  it  was  so  still, "  Mrs. 
Shedd  wrote  her  friend;  "and  when  he  began  to  speak 
again,  his  voice  was  so  kind  and  gentle,  Judith,  that  just 
the  sound  of  it,  let  alone  his  words,  started  the  tears  in  a 
good  many  eyes  besides  mine  and  Celia's. " 

He  faced  in  the  direction  whence  came  the  question. 
He  spoke  as  to  one  man: 

"What  do  I  know  about  God? 

"I  do  not  know  the  mystery  of  the  Almighty.  I  do  not 
know  the  mystery  of  the  least  of  one  of  His  works— my- 
self. But  I  should  be  disloyal  to  my  Maker,  untrue  to 
my  manhood  if  I  failed  to  tell  what,  out  of  my  life-expe- 
rience, I  do  know  of  Him. 

"I  know  something  of  His  handiwork  in  the  heavens 
above,  for  I  have  seen  His  world-lamps  in  the  firmament. 
I  know  something  of  the  earth  beneath  which  has  well  been 
called  His  footstool.  A  man  who  enters  the  pit  when  seven 
years  old,  and  works  in  the  earth-crust  for  a  generation, 
as  I  did,  must  know  himself  for  a  fool  if  he  cannot  find 
therein  some  trace  of  the  footprints  of  the  Almighty. 

"I  know  something  of  His  fatherhood,  because  I  am  a 
father  and  know  my  love  for  my  children. 

"I  dare  to  say  I  know  something  of  His  sonship— and  the 
meaning  of  that  Sacrifice." 

He  touched  the  medal  on  his  breast. 
"This  I  wear  for  my  son;  it  belongs  to  him.  In  heart 
and  spirit,  I  and  my  son  were  one.  With  his  young  body 
he  covered  me  and  so  saved  me,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 
'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends/  This  is  my  answer  to  your  question." 
A  sob  like  a  child's,  and  yet  not  a  child's,  broke  on  the 
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intense  quiet.  Hearing  it,  a  look  of  anxiety  came  on  his 
face;  then,  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption  of  his  pre- 
vious train  of  thought  and  its  expression,  he  finished  what 
he  had  to  say  to  those  assembled: 

"Let  us  think,  men,  of  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said, 
and  act  on  it:  'Have  faith'; — faith,  not  that  of  the  man 
who  sits  down  on  his  job,  not  that  of  the  man  who  lies  down 
in  the  ditch,  but  the  faith  of  the  never-quitter.  Give  over 
useless  wishing  for  this,  that,  and  the  other — the  wishing 
that  has  no  thinking  behind  it.  Get  up  and  out  and  be 
doing.  Think  while  you  work;  and,  above  all,  have  faith 
in  your  work,  in  yourselves,  and  your  Maker." 

Adrien  led  him  from  the  platform  around  which  both 
men  and  women  were  already  pressing  to  have  a  word 
with  them. 

Celia,  with  Betty  and  Mrs.  Shedd,  left  the  hall  at  once. 
They  found  the  car  at  the  side  door,  and  got  in  out  of  the 
frost-filled  night  air.  They  said  but  little.  After  ten  min- 
utes they  heard  some  one  coming;  then  a  voice,  Celia  recog- 
nized it  as  Svronsky's, 

"  Marie  wants  me  to  tell  you,  McQuade,  how  sorry  she 
is  she  disturbed  you  in  the  meeting  by  crying.  She  says 
she  knows  you  heard  it.  The  girl  is  distressed  about  it.  She 
and  Jim  were  such  chums  that  summer  when  he  was  up 
here.  He  sent  her  lots  of  letters — her  mother  and  I  en- 
joyed them  as  much  as  Marie." 

McQuade  grasped  his  hand.  "I  understand,  Svronsky, 
I  know.  Tell  Marie  not  to  grieve.  By  the  way,  I  heard 
Julie  say  she  wanted  her  to  come  up  to  the  house  to-mor- 
row.   Tell  her  so,  will  you?" 

John  Cump  and  Adrien  joined  them. 

"All  in,  McQuade,"  the  joy  in  Adrien's  voice  was  un- 
mistakable. "John,  you  can  drive  to  speed  limit  to-night; 
I  can't  wait  to  get  home  and  tell  Jean  about  their  welcome 
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to  our  boy."  He  laid  his  hand  on  McQuade's  arm.  "You 
get  in  behind,   I'll  sit  with  John."   But  McQuade  drew 

"Not  to-night,  lad;  I  feel  the  need  of  exercise,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  put  myself  on  you,  with  your  heart  dancing 
to  get  home  to  my  Jeanie;  oh,  no.  Miss  Boncoeur,  are 
you  too  tired  to  walk  up  with  me?  It's  a  clear  night,  a  bit 
of  a  moon,  they  say,  and  a  frozen  road." 

"No,  indeed,  I'll  be  glad  to.  I  need  it  after  sitting  all 
the  evening."    She  stepped  out  of  the  car. 

Adrien  laughed,  "You're  a  good  mind-reader,  McQuade. 
Of  course  I  would  have  gone  to  oblige  you.  but  how  I  should 
have  hated  to,  just  for  to-night— you  know.    Good  night, 

Svronskv."  .  . 

He  sprang  in,  and  John  Cump,  starting  the  machine,  pro- 
ceeded to  work  it  at  once  up  to  speed  limit-and  a  little 
beyond. 


XLI 


He  took  her  arm.  They  set  out  at  a  good  pace  through 
the  brilliantly  lighted  town  and  along  the  boulevard  beside 
the  lake  waters,  dark  and  unruffled  beneath  the  clear  sky. 

Donald  McQuade  gave  vent  to  his  joy  in  Adrien's  and 
Jean's  new  possession,  knowing  that  every  word  he  said 
found  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  woman  at  his  side.  It  was 
evident  that  for  this  evening,  at  least,  the  conversation 
was  to  be  his,  not  Celia's. 

Celia,  for  her  part,  was  content  to  be  silent.  She  was 
recalling  that  night  on  Hazleton  Mountain  when  he  gave 
her  his  full  confidence,  only  to  withdraw  into  himself  soon 
thereafter,  seemingly  with  the  intention  of  never  giving 
her  another  word  of  like  import,  personal  to  himself.  And 
yet,  and  yet — 

She  knew  he  loved  her.  She  was  not  blind.  She  saw 
what  Adrien  Powers  saw;  what  Dreen  saw  and  understood; 
what  Betty  and  Hetty  Shedd  had  already  begun  to  specu- 
late upon.  She  saw  that  Jean  knew  and  welcomed  the 
knowledge  with  joy.  This  last  assurance  was  a  comfort 
to  Celia  Boncceur. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  stopped.  McQuade  with- 
drew his  arm. 

"'What  of  the  night?'" 

She  knew  he  was  asking  her  how  the  night-world  looked 
because  he  wanted  to  see  its  aspect  through  her  eyes.  They 
stood  facing  the  lake. 

"Very  beautiful  for  November.  The  sky  looks  so  clear- 
cut.  I  have  noticed  it  appears  like  this  when  there  is  frost 
in  the  air.  The  stars  are  hardly  paled  by  the  moon — it  is 
only  half  on  the  full;  and  to-night  the  lake  looks  darker 
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than  the  sky.  Across  its  waters,  a  good  long  sweep  to  the 
right,  the  old  Indian  Range  rises  like  a  dead  wall.  Then 
another  long  sweep,  away  to  the  left,  still  across  the  lake, 
and  Mount  Lebanon  looms  dark  like  a  huge  stronghold 
against  the  star-strewn  heavens." 

"And  between  them,"'"  He  asked  with  eagerness  as  if 
through  her  words  he  were  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the 
night. 

"Always  between  them,  in  a  clear  night  like  this,  there 
is  a  towering  bulk  of  something,  dim  and  without  form, 
that  might  be  the  ramparts  of  the  Heavenly  City.  And 
truly  in  the  sunshine  and  shadow  of  daylight  the  Great 
Range  with  its  watch-tower  peaks  looks  it." 

"Thank  you,  lass." 

It  was  the  first  time  Donald  McQuade  had  ever  called 
her  that,  or  any  other  name  than  the  formal  one. 

He  held  out  his  hand,  groping  a  bit  to  find  her  by  touch. 
She  drew  back  slightly. 

But  that  one  movement  of  his  broke  down  all  the  barriers 
of  foolish  pride  she  had  set  up  for  herself  in  these  last  years 
in  order  to  guard  what  was  in  her  heart.  What  she  said 
to  her  uncle,  that  night  six  years  ago,  was  ringing  in  her 
ears,  confusing  her:  "If  I  can  prevent  it,  he  will  never 
know."  And  now  he  could  not  even  see  that  she  loved  him. 

She  asked  herself  where  was  her  womanhood?  What 
was  she  to  demand  that  Donald  McQuade  make  known 
to  her  his  love  according  to  her  way  and  not  his? 

Impulsively  she  reached  out  and  took  his  hand  in  hers. 

"We  will  climb  the  slope  together,  Donald." 

He  felt  for  her  other  hand;  she  gave  it  to  him.  Holding 
them  as  if  he  would  never  let  them  go,  he  made  his  confession. 

"No — no,  not  till  I  tell  you  I  love  you,  Celia  Boncoeur. 
I  loved  you  in  Wenby,  but  I  hardened  my  heart;  I  felt  I 
had  no  right  to  love  you.  I  loved  you  afterwards  when  I 
saw  you  coming  and  going  on  your  errands  of  mercy  into 
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the  Mountain  places  to  which  you  were  not  born.  I  loved 
you  and — I  say  it  with  a  contrite  heart — I  coveted  you 
from  the  man  I  believed  loved  you.  And  again  I  hardened 
my  heart — to  save  me  from  myself." 

His  overpowering  earnestness,  together  with  his  calmness, 
a  calm  the  result  of  intense  feeling,  held  her  speechless. 

"I  loved  you  when  I  came  up  here  to  you  among  the 
peace  of  these  mountains  that  I  see  through  your  eyes. 
But  once  again  I  hardened  my  heart  because  of  my 
blindness,  my  station  in  life:  I  am  a  man  of  the  people. 
But  I  love  you,  Celia  Boncoeur.  Do  you  love  me  well 
enough  to  take  me  as  I  am?"  His  grasp  tightened  on  her 
hands. 

"It  will  take  me  all  the  rest  of  my  life  to  show  you  how 
much  I  love  you,  Donald  McQuade.  .  .  ." 

Hand  in  hand  they  climbed  the  slope  of  Beaver  Tail. 
On  tte  way  she  told  him  who  she  was:  the  orphan  child 
of  the  miner,  David  Welch.  .  .  . 

They  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Both  The  Hospice 
and  the  farmhouse  were  lighted  and  the  two  households 
awaiting  their  return.   It  was  a  pleasant  sight. 

"The  farmhouse  looks  so  cozy,  Donald,  so  cheerful. 
There  are  lights  in  three  of  the  rooms  downstairs,  and  in 
the  sitting  room  they  must  have  built  up  a  roaring  fire  for 
the  panes  are  bright  in  the  blaze.  I  can  see  Julie  at  one 
window  and  Hetty  at  the  other." 

"It  is  home  for  both  of  us.  I  am  hoping  to  own  it  some- 
time. If  I  have  my  health  I  can  pay  for  it  in  six  years, 
perhaps  sooner.  I  took  on  another  man  for  my  shop  yes- 
terday; he  has  done  a  good  bit  in  the  way  of  re-seating 
chairs — cane,  rush,  and  splint,  and  likes  the  work.  Now 
that  I  have  the  two  men,  I  can  spend  all  my  afternoons  at 
home  where  I  work  best."  He  turned  his  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  The  Hospice. 

"Tell  me  how  it  looks  over  there." 
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"Like  the  dear  old  refuge  that  it  has  been  to  so  many  and 
will  be  to  many  more.  The  great  bay  gleams  like  the  half- 
globe  of  a  big  lamp  among  the  black  spruces  and— yes,  I 
can  just  see  the  forms  of  Jean  and  Dreen  at  the  east  window. 
They  are  looking  for  us." 

"We  are  so  rich,  my  lass,  so  overwhelmingly  rich."  He 
turned  to  her  with  the  smile  that  long  years  before  Bunker 
Powers  found  more  persuasive  than  speech.  "You  never 
thought  you  would  be  marrying  a  downright  capitalist, 
now  did  you?" 

"I  never  did." 

"You  are  about  to  do  it,  lass.  The  Lad  accused  me  of 
being  one  in  Wenby,  but  I  did  not  understand  him— not 
then.  Yes,  I  am  a  true  capitalist:  I  have  a  wealth  of  love 
that  can  never  be  taken  from  me;  a  wealth  of  it  in  my  heart 
to  give  without  stint;  a  wealth  of  good  health  that  lets  me 
work  as  well  as  the  next  man;  a  wealth  of  memories  so 
precious  that  I  would  not  exchange  them  for  another  man's 
gold  in  the  bank.  I  am  rich  in  a  home— two  homes,  for 
the  Sanctuary  is  mine  because  it  is  yours;  rich  in  friends. 
I  can  hear  the  songs  of  birds,  the  cry  of  the  poor,  the  word 
I  can  scarce  wait  to  hear  from  the  woman  I  love.  I  have 
two  hands  that  can  dig,  and  prune,  weave,  and  bind;  I  can 
hold  out  either  or  both  to  those  who  are  in  need.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  able  to  help  lift  some  man  or  woman  out  of  the 
black  pit  and  miry  clay  into  the  light,  as  once  I  was  helped 
when  the  Lad  spoke  a  word  of  human  comfort  to  me  while 
we  sat  together  in  Chamber  No.  15  of  the  Lost  Lake  Mine. 
Wealth  untold,  riches  beyond  measure,  far  beyond  my 
desert—" 

Then  his  soul  spoke,  his  voice  strongly  vibrant  with  the 
intensity  of  his  yearning: 

"7/  only  men  might  see  and  understand..  .  ." 

They  stood  in  the  road  for  a  moment  longer  to  drink  in 
the  cheer  that  was  awaiting  them  beyond  the  lighted  win- 
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dows— Celia  through  eyes  dim  with  tears,  and  Donald 
McQuade  through  her  description  of  what  she  saw. 

"The  ways  of  Life,  the  ways  of  Life;  they  are  so  strange." 
He  spoke  as  to  himself.  "How  my  heart  went  out  to  that 
wee  lassie  waiting  for  the  father  who  would  never  come  to 
her  again  from  his  work  in  the  pit.  Strange  that  I  should 
tell  you  I  wanted  to  take  that  baby  girl  to  my  heart,  I 
pitied  her  so.  Stranger  still,  that  once  in  your  weakness 
you  lay  upon  my  heart— where  you  belong." 

^  Then  and  there,  without  caring  who  or  what  might  see 
him,  whether  the  eyes  at  the  windows  watching  for  their 
coming  or  the  stars  above  with  their  indifferent  calm,  he* 
took  her  in  his  arms,  whispering: 
"Enid,  Enid,  my  beloved." 

The  next  morning  McQuade  went  over  to  the  other 
house  rather  earlier  than  usual.  Jean  was  in  her  room. 
She  reproached  him  for  not  coming  the  evening  before  on 
his  return. 

"Oh,  father,  why  didn't  you  come  in  just  a  minute  to 
say  good  night  to  me  and  the  'little  lad?  Dreen  said  you 
were  so  fine  at  the  meeting." 

"Because  I  wanted  to  see  you  alone,  Jean." 

"What  is  it,  father?"    She  asked,  searching  his  face. 

"I  hear  that  you  are  coming  over  with  the  baby  to  our 
house  this  forenoon  for  your  first  outing  with  him.  Is 
this  hearsay  ?  " 

"No,  I  am  going  over;  nurse  will  take  baby.  It  is  about 
time  he  should  get  accustomed  to  our  air  up  here.  I  have 
been  kept  in  cotton-wool  quite  long  enough." 

"Slow  is  sure,  dearie.  You  should  take  no  risk  of  a  step 
backward." 

"What  is  it  you  want  to  see  me  about,  father?" 
"I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me,  Jean,  but  not 
unless  you  feel  you  wish  to." 
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"Now,  Father  McQuade,  you  know  perfectly  well  I  will  do 
anything  you  ask  of  me  and  be  glad  to.   What  is  it,  dear?  " 

"Before  you  go  over  there,  I  want  you  to  take  the  boy 
to  Miss  Boncceur  and  lay  him  in  her  arms,  and  say:  'My 
father  asked  me  to  do  this,  Mother  Celia.'" 

"Father!"  Both  arms  went  around  his  neck.  "Oh, 
father  darling,  I  am  so  glad,  so  happy.  I  have  been  longing 
for  this  ever  since  I  have  had  my  own  happiness,  ever 
since  I  have  been  Dreen's  wife.  I  couldn't  know  before 
that,  father,  what  mother  was  to  you  and  you  to  mother— 
and  you  were  so  alone,  dear.  Oh,  but  I'm  happy;  I  know 
my  mother  wanted  this — " 

"'Wanted  this.'  What  do  you  mean,  Jean?"  He  was 
mystified;  was  Jean  distraught  in  her  happiness? 

"Father,  think  back  a  few  years  when  we  talked  together 
that  night  about  my  schooling  and  I  told  you  what  mother 
said  about  my  cherishing  you.  Do  you  remember  that  I 
said  then  that  there  were  one  or  two  things  I  thought  mother 
would  rather  I  did  not  tell  you?  ?And  you  said,  'Yes, 
mother  knows,  mother  understands.' " 
"I  remember." 

"She  told  me,  father,  that  she  was  the  only  one  who 
really  knew  you;  that  it  was  not  good  for  you  to  be  alone; 
that  you  could  not  really  live  alone;  that  if  the  time  came 
when  you  should  find  some  one  to  love  you  and  make  you 
happy,  as.  your  wife,  I  must  understand  that  was  what 
she  would  wish  for  you;  and  I  must  put  away  all  selfish 
feelings  and  try  to  be  glad  in  your  new  happiness.  And 
now,  darling  Celia  Boncoeur  is  to  make  you  happy.  I 
can't  wait  to  take  your  message  to  her." 

"Jean,  dear,  you  make  me  very,  very  happy  in  what  you 
tell  me  about  mother.  Celia  Boncoeur,  too,  is  going  to 
make  me  happy.  I  am  so  glad  I  have  a  married  daughter 
to  whom  I  can  open  my  heart  and  say  these  meaning  things 
of  life." 
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"  So  am  I,  you  old  darling.  I  am  going  straight  to  Celia." 
With  a  happy  laugh  she  ran  from  the  room,  but  came  back 
to  say,  "May  I  tell  the  others,  father?  They  have  all 
been  expecting  it  and  hoping  for  it.  Dreen  says  he's  been 
praying  for  it." 

McQuade  smiled.  "If  that  is  the  case  you  may  as  well 
tell  him  that  we  are  to  be  married  the  first  of  next  week. 
I  am  going  now  to  see  Mr.  Powers.  .  . 

"This  is  how  I  would  have  it,  McQuade,"  said  Adrien 
Powers  an  hour  afterward.   "My  cup  of  rejoicing  is  full." 

Celia  Boncoeur  did  not  tell  him  of  her  parentage;  the 
knowledge  of  this  is  to  remain  between  her  husband  and 
herself — at  least,  for  a  time. 


XLII 


Both  within  and  without  and  at  all  seasons  the  farmhouse 
is  a  pleasant  place.  Tourists,  stopping  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  to  marvel  at  the  view  of  lake  and  mountains,  turn  to 
admire  the  low  rambling  structure,  its  white  walls  and  odd 
angles  covered  with  Virginia  Creeper,  roses,  honeysuckle 
and  clematis. 

From  within  it,  as  well  as  from  the  house  of  the  great  bay 
just  below  it  but  farther  back  from  the  road,  they  catch 
the  sound  of  happy  voices,  of  merry  laughter,  or  a  snatch 
of  song  from  tennis  court  and  orchard. 

Julie,  Bailey  Tennant  and  Judy  McHarg,  who  are  regular 
summer  visitors  at  both  houses,  Marie  Svronsky,  Richard 
and  his  young  wife,  who  spend  alternate  summers  at  The 
Hospice  and  in  her  native  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Jean  and 
some  friend  of  Adrien's,  and  always  one  or  two  of  Richard's 
homeless  college  boys  make  joyous  with  the  joy  of  youth 
the  atmosphere  of  peace  that  pervades  the  heights. 

Sometimes  a  passer-by,  making  his  way  on  foot  through 
the  Northern  Appalachians,  halts  under  the  elm,  just 
across  the  road  from  the  farmhouse,  for  a  draught  of 
water  from  a  stone  trough  filled  from  the  mountain  brook. 
He  sees  on  the  shaded  porch  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
busily  at  work;  he  is  weaving  a  basket.  Something  in 
that  face  draws  the  stranger  nearer  for  a  word  of  wayside 
greeting;  and  many  a  time  it  is  sundown  before  he  cares 
to  break  away  from  the  charm  of  the  man's  wise  words  and 
his  understanding  comradeship. 

Now  and  then  a  band  of  boy  "hikers"— scouts,  or  moun- 
tain-trailers—stop to  watch  him  at  his  work  and,  getting 
interested  after  the  first  exchange  of  courtesies,  camp  down 
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on  the  grass  before  the  porch  to  talk  with  him  as  one  of 
their  own,  only  a  little  older,  a  little  wiser:  one  who  tells 
them  new  things  that  a  boy's  appetite  craves;  among  them 
stories  of  the  mines  where  men  are  toiling  deep  in  the  earth- 
crust  while  they  are  bound  upward  to  the  crest  of  Beaver 
Tail  lying  in  the  strong  sunshine. 

It  happens  at  times  that  a  limousine  from  the  Coast, 
or  some  distant  prairie  city,  draws  up  under  the  shade  of 
the  elm  and  those  within  alight,  the  better  to  see  and  enjoy 
the  grandeur  outspread  before  them  and  to  give  an  order 
to  the  basket-maker  of  whom  they  have  heard. 

They  find  him  reading  in  a  corner  of  the  roomy  porch, 
tracing  with  his  finger-tips  the  raised  letters  in  a  huge 
book  resting  on  his  knee.  Realizing  the  significance  of 
this  occupation  they  speak  to  him  in  a  low,  almost  reverent 
voice;  whereat  McQuade  smiles  and  asks  in  his  cheery 
way: 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

By  the  sound  of  that  voice,  by  the  manner  of  his  address 
they  know  they  have  a  man  of  affairs  to  deal  with,  a  man 
who  lives  a  full  life  and  knows  his  fellow  men.  Often,  in 
their  interest  in  the  man,  they  forget  to  give  the  order  until 
it  is  time  to  leave;  for  they  have  been  asked  within  the 
porch,  like  any  humble  wayfarer,  and  as  unto  others  so 
to  them. 

He  calls  to  his  wife,  "Enid,  will  you  come?"  And  these 
chance  passers-by  see  a  beautiful  woman  who  welcomes 
them  with  simple  grace,  and  setting  out  a  table  in  their 
presence  dispenses  her  country  bounty  with  a  charm  all 
her  own. 

Some  of  these  transient  pilgrims  of  the  world,  as  they 
speed  away  into  the  mountain-walled  Notches  of  the  North: 
Franconia,  Crawford,  Carter,  Dixville,  or  southward  into 
the  maelstrom  of  populous  cities,  speak  enviously  of  the 
life  led  by  the  man  and  woman  whose  acquaintance  they 
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have  just  made;  others  mention  it  with  pity — not  compre- 
hending. But  there  are  many  who  like  to  dwell  on  the 
serenity  of  the  woman's  beauty,  and  the  light  on  the  face 
of  the  man,  "as  if  illumined  from  within"  they  say,  not 
knowing  it  is  that  of  "the  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing." 

It  is  June,  1923.  There  have  been  showers  in  the  early 
morning,  but  now  the  sun  is  flooding  the  heights  round 
about  the  Sanctuary.  The  fir  balsams  shimmer  and  sparkle 
with  the  myriad  raindrops  that,  in  the  strong  light,  dart 
now  a  ray  of  green  then  a  ray  of  red.  A  bluebird,  matching 
the  midsummer  sky,  wings  its  way  to  the  top  of  a  noble 
fir  and  breaks  into  song.  Small  red  squirrels  are  chattering 
about  the  porch;  from  within  comes  the  murmur  of  women's 
gentle  voices  mingled  with  the  joyful  sound  of  little  chil- 
dren's prattle  and  babble,  together  with  the  unmistakable 
gurglings  and  abortive  chuckles  of  babyhood. 

There  are  three  of  them  now:  Adrien  Powers  3d,  small 
Jean  Isobel,  his  sister,  and  a  baby  not  yet  eight  months 
old— David  Welch  McQuade. 

Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  and  his  father  are 
one. 
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and  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  return  to. 
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Crimson  Tide,  The.   Robert  W.  Chambers* 
Cross  Currents.   Author  of  "Pollyanna." 
Cross  PuU,  The.    Hal  G.  Evarts. 
Cry  in  the  Wilderness,  A.   Mary  E.  Waller. 
Cry  of  Youth,  A.    Cynthia  Lombardi. 
Cup  of  Fury,  The.    Rupert  Hughes. 
Curious  Quest,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheiaa. 
Curved  Blades,  The.   Carolyn  Wells. 
Cytherea.  Joseph  Hergesheimer. 

Damsel  in  Distress,  A.  Pelham  G.  Wodehotsse, 
Dancing  Star,  The.    Berta  Ruck. 
Danger  and  Other  Stories.   A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Dark  Hollow.   Anna  Katharine  Green. 
Daughter  Pays,  The.   Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds. 
Depot  Master,  The.   Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
Desert  Healer,  The.   E.  M.  Hull. 

Destroying  Angel,  The.  Louis  Joseph  Vance.  (Photoplay  EdJ 

Devil's  Paw,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Diamond  Thieves,  The.   Arthur  Stringer. 

Disturbing  Charm,  The.    Berta  Ruck. 

Doimegan.    George  Owen  Baxter. 

Door  of  Dread,  The.    Arthur  Stringer. 

Doors  of  the  Night.    Frank  L.  Packard. 

Dope.   Sax  Rohmer. 

Double  Traitor,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Dust  of  the  Desert.    Robert  Welles  Ritchie, 

Empty  Hands.    Arthur  Stringer. 

Empty  Pockets.    Rupert  Hughes. 

Empty  Sack,  The.   Basil  King. 

Enchanted  Canyon.    Honore  Wi!!s*e. 

Enemies  of  Women.   V.  B.  Ibanez.  (Photoplay  E&$, 

Eris.    Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Erskine  Dale,  Pioneer.    John  Fox,  Jr. 

Evil  Shepherd,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

^Extricating  Obadiah.   Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Eye  of  Zeitoon,  The.    Talbot  Mundy. 

Eyes  of  the  Blind.    Arthur  Somers  Roche. 

Eyes  of  the  World.    Harold  Bell  Wright 

Pair  Harbor.   Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Family.    Wayland  Weils  Williams. 

Fathoms  Dee/>.    Elizabeth  Stancy  Payne. 

Feast  of  the  Lanterns.    Louise  Gordon  Milfc. 

Fighting  Chance,  Th*    Robert  W.  Chambers 
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Fighting  Shepherdess,  The.   Caroline  JLocfcharf, 

Financier,  The.   Theodore  Dreiser. 

Fire  Tongue.   Sax  Rohmer. 

Flaming  Jewel,  The.  Robert  W.  Chamber?, 

Flowing  Gold.   Rex  Beach. 

Forbidden  Trail,  The.    Honore  Willste. 

Forfeit,  The.    Ridgwell  Culium. 

Four  Million,  The.    O.  Henry. 

Foursquare.    Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Four  Stragglers,  The.   Frank  L.  Packard. 

Free  Range  Lanning.    George  Owen  Baxter, 

From  Now  On.   Frank  L.  Packard. 

Futf  Bringers,  The.    Hulbert  Footner. 

Further  Adventures  of  Jimmie  Dale,   Frank  LL  Packarde 

Galusha  the  Magnificent.  Joseph  C  Lincoln. 

Gaspards  of  Pine  Croft,  The.   Ralph  C^nncrj 

Gay  Year,  The.    Dorothy  Speare. 

Gift  of  the  Desert.   Randall  Parrish. 

Girl  in  the  Mirror,  The.   Elizabeth  Jordan. 

Girl  from  Kellers,  The.    Harold  Bindloss. 

Girl  Philippa,  The.   Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Girls  at  His  Billet,  The.   Berta  Ruck. 

Glory)  Rides  the  Range.    Ethel  and  James  Borrance. 

God's  Country  and  the  Woman.   James  Oliver  Curwood* 

God's  Good  Man.    Marie  Correlli. 

Going  Some.   P.ex  Beach. 

Gold  Girl,  The.   James  B.  Hendryx. 

Gold-Killer.    John  Prosper. 

Golden  Scorpion,  The.    Sax  Rohmer. 

Golden  Slipper,  The.    Anna  Katherine  Greeil. 

Golden  Woman,  The.    Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Gray  Phantom,  The.    Herman  Landon. 

Gray  Phantom's  Return,  The.    Herman  Landon. 

Great  Impersonation,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim, 

Great  Prince  Shan,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Greater  Love  Hath  No  Man.    Frank  L.  Packard. 

Green  Eyes  of  Bast,  The.    Sax  Rohmer. 

Green  Goddess,  The.    Louise  Jordan  Milo,   (Photoplay  Ed.)* 

Greyfriars  Bobby.   Eleanor  Atkinson. 

Gun  Brand,  The.   James  B.  Hendryx. 

Gun  Runner,  The.    Arthur  Stringer. 

Guns  of  the  Gods.  Talbot  Mundy. 

Hand  of  Fu-Manchu,  The.   Sax  Rohmer* 

Hand  of  Peril,  The.   Arthur  Stringer. 
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Harbor  Road,  The.  Sara  Ware  Bassett. 
Harriet  and  the  Piper.  Kathleen  Norris. 
Havoc.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Head  of  the  House  of  Coombe,  The.     Frances  Hodgsor 

Burnett. 

Heart  of  the  Desert,  The.    Honore  Willsie. 

Heart  of  the  Hills,  The.   John  Fox,  Jr. 

Heart  of  the  Range,  The.   William  Patterson  White. 

Heart  of  the  Sunset.    Rex  Beach. 

Heart  of  Unaga,  The.    Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Helen  of  the  Old  House.    Harold  Bell  Wright. 

Hidden  Places*,  The.   Bertrand  W.  Sinclair, 

Hidden  Trails.    William  Patterson  White. 

Hillman,  The.   E.  Phillips  Oppenheim, 

Hira  Singh.    Talbot  Mundy. 

His  Last  Bow.   A.  Conan  Doyle. 

His  Official  Fiancee.   Berta  Ruck. 

Homeland.    Margaret  Hill  McCarter. 

Homestead  Ranch.    Elizabeth  G.  Young. 

Honor  of  the  Big  Snows.   James  Oliver  Curwood 

Hopalong  Cassidy.    Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Hound  from  the  North,  The.   Ridgwell  Cullum. 

House  of  the  Whispering  Pines,  The.  Anna  Katharine  Greeiv 

Humoresque.   (Fannie  Hurst. 

'Illustrious  Prince,  The.   E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

In  Another  Girl's  Shoes.   Berta  Ruck. 

Indifference  of  Juliet,  The.   Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Infelice.   Augusta  Evans  Wilson. 

Initials  Only.   Anna  Katharine  Green. 

Innocent.   Marie  CorelH. 

Innocent  Adventuress,  The.    Mary  Hastings  Bradley, 

Insidious  Dr.  Fu-Manchu,  The.    Sax  Rohmen 

In  the  Brooding  Wild.   Ridgwell  Cullum. 

In  the  Onyx  Lobby.   Carolyn  Wells. 

Iron  Trail,  The.   Rex  Beach. 

Iron  Woman,  The.   Margaret  Deland. 

Ishmael.    (111.)    Mrs.  Southworth. 

Tsle  of  Retribution.    Edison  Marshall. 

I've  Married  Marjorie.    Margaret  Widdemerg 

Ivory  Trail,  The.   Talbot  Mundy. 

Jacob's  Ladder.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Jean  of  the  Lazy  A.    B.  M.  Bower. 

Jeanne  of  the  Marshes.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Jeeves.    P.  G.  Wodehous-e, 
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Jimmie  Dale  and  the  Phantom  Clew.   Frank  L.  Packard. 
Johnny  Nelson.    Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Joseph  Greer  and  His  Daughter.    Henry  Kitchell  Webster- 
Judith  of  the  Godless  Valley.  Honor e  Willsie. 
Keeper  of  the  Door,  The.   Ethel  M.  Dell. 
Keith  of  the  Border.    Randall  Parrish. 
kent  Knowles:  Quahaug.   Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
Hilmeny  of  the  Orchard.    L.  M.  Montgomery. 
Kingdom  of  the  Blind,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
King  of  Kearsarge.   Arthur  O.  Friel. 
King  of  the  Khyber  Rifles.    Talbot  Mundy. 
King  Spruce.    Holman  Day. 
Knave  of  Diamonds,  The.   Ethel  M.  Dell. 
Land-Girl's  Love  Story,  A.    Berta  Ruck. 
Land  of  Strong  Men,  The.    A.  M.  Chisholm. 
Laramie  Holds  the  Range.    Frank  H.  Spearman. 
Last  Trail,  The.    Zane  Grey. 
Laughing  Bill  Hyde.    Rex  Beach. 
Laughing  Girl,  The.    Robert  W.  Chambers. 
Law  Breakers,  The.    Ridgwell  Cullum. 
Law  of  the  Gun,  The.   Ridgwell  Cullum. 
Leavenworth  Case,  The.   Anna  Katherine  Green.  (Photoplay 
Edition). 

Light  That  Failed,  The.    Rudyard  Kipling.  (Photoplay  Ed.). 
Lighted  Way,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Lin  McLean.    Owen  Wister. 
Lister's  Great  Adventure.    Harold  Bindloss. 
Little  Moment  of  Happiness,   The.     Clarence  Budington 
Kelland. 

Little  Red  Foot,  The.   Robert  W.  Chambers. 
Little  Warrior,  The.   Pelham  Grenville  Wodehouse. 
Lonely  Warrior,  The.    Claude  C.  Washburn. 
Lonesome  Land.    B.  M.  Bower. 
Lone  Wolf,  The.    Louis  Joseph  Vance. 

Lrfmg  Live  the  King.    Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  (Photoplay 

Edition). 

Lost  Ambassador.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Lost  Discovery,  The.    Baillie  Reynolds.  _ 
Lost  Prince,  The.   Frances  Hodgson  Burneti. 
Lost  WorldE,  The.    A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Luck  of  the  Kid,  The.   Ridgwell  Cullum. 
Lucretia  Lombard,  Kathleen  Norris- 
iAiminous  Face,  The.    Carolyn  Wells. 
Lydia  of  the  Pines.   Honore  Willsie. 
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Lynch  Lawyers.  William  Patterson  White 

McCarty  Incog.    Isabel  Ostrander. 

Major,  The.    Ralph  Connor. 

Maker  of  History,  A.   E.  Phillips  0 

Malefactor,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Man  and  Maid.   Elinor  Glyn. 

Man  from  Bar  20,  The.  'Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Man  from  the  Bitter  Roots,  The.   Caroline  Lockhart 

Man  in  the  Moonlight,  The.  Rupert  S.  Holland. 

?Man  in  the  Twilight,  The.    Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Man  Killers,  The.    Dane  Coolidge. 

Man  Who  Couldn't  Sleep,  The.   Arthur  Stringer. 

Man's  Country.    Peter  Clark  Macfarlane, 
Marqueray's  Duel.    Anthony  Pryde. 
Martin  Conisby's  Vengeance.   Jeffery  FarnoL 
Mary-Gusta.  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Mary  Wollaston.   Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 

Mason  of  Bar  X  Ranch.   H.  Bennett. 

Master  of  Man.  Hall  Caine. 

Master  Mummer,  The.   E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  A  Conan  Doyle. 

Men  Who  Wrought,  The.   Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Meredith  Mystery,  The.    Natalie  Sumner  Lincoln. 

Midnight  of  the  Ranges.    George  Gilbert. 

Mine  with  the  Iron  Door,  The.    Harold  Bell  Wright 

Mischief  Maker,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Missioner,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Miss  Million's  Maid.   Berta  Ruck. 

Money,  Love  and  Kate.    Eleanor  H.  Porter. 

Money  Master,  The.    Gilbert  Parker. 

Money  Moon,  The.    Jeffery  Farnol. 

Moonlit  Way,  The.    Robert  W.  Chambers. 

More  Limehouse  Nights.   Thomas  Burke. 

More  Tish.    Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

Moreton  Mystery,  The.    Elizabeth  De jeans, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sen.    Louise  Jordan  Miln. 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo.   E.  Phillips  Oppenheim* 

Mr.  Pratt.   Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Pratt's  Patients.  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Red  Pepper.    Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Wu.   Louise  Jordan  Miln. 

My  Lady  of  the  North.   Randall  Parrish. 

My  Lady  of  the  South.   Randall  Parish. 

Mystery  Girl,  The.    Carolyn  Wells. 
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Mystery  of  the  Hasty  Arrow,  The.    Anna  K.  Green, 

Mystery  of  the  Silver  Dagger,  The.   Randall  Parrish. 

Nameless  River.   Vingie  E.  Roe. 

Ne'er-Do-Well,  The.   Rex  Beach.  (Photoplay  Ed)? 

Net,  The.    Rex  Beach. 

Never  Fail  Blake.  Arthur  Stringer, 

Next  Corner,  The.    Kate  Jordan. 

Nightfall.    Anthony  Pryde. 

Night  Horseman,  The.   Max  Brand. 

Night  of  the  Wedding,  The.    C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Night  Operator,  The.   Frank  L.  Packard. 

Night  Riders,  The.    Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Nine  Unknown,  The.    Talbot  Mundy. 

Nobody's  Man.   E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

No  Defence.    Gilbert  Parker. 

North.  James  B.  Hendryx. 

Obstacle  Race,  The.    Ethel  M.  Belt 

Odds.   Ethel  M.  Del!. 

Old  Misery.    Hugh  Pendexter. 

Omoo.    Herman  Melville. 

One  Thing  Is  Certain.   Sophie  Kerr. 

One-Way  Trail,  The.   Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Ordeal  of  Honor,  An.   Anthony  Pryde. 

Outlaw,  The.    Jackson  Gregory. 

Owner  of  the  Lazy  D.   William  Patterson  White. 

Panelled  Room,  The.    Rupert  Sargent  Holland. 

Paradise  Bend.   William  Patterson  White. 

Pardners.    Rex  Beach. 

Partners  of  the  Tide.   Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Patricia  Brent,  Spinster.  Anonymous. 

Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail,  The.    Ralph  Conn#r. 

Paul  Anthony,  Christian.    Hiram  W.  Hayes. 

Pawned.    Frank  L.  Packard. 

Pawns  Count,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Pay  Gravel.    Hugh  Pendexter. 

Peacemakers,  The.    Hiram  W.  Hayes. 

Peregrine's  Progress.    Jeffery  Farnoll. 

Peter  Ruff  and  the  Double  Four.   E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Phantom  Wires.    Arthur  Stringer. 

Pointed  Tower,  The.  Vance  Thompson. 

Pollyanna;  "The  Glad  Book."  Eleanor  H.  Porter.  (Lim.  Ed.) 

Trade  Mark— Trade-Mark. 
Poor  Man's  Rock.    Bertrand  W.  Sinclair. 
jjPoor  Wise  Man*  A.   Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 
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Poisoned  Paradise,  The.  Robert  W.  Service.  (Photoplay  Ed.X 
Portygee,   The.   Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
Possession.   Olive  Wadsley. 
Postmaster,  The.   Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
Prairie  Child,  The.    Arthur  Stringer. 
Prairie  Flowers.   James  B.  Hendryx. 
Prairie  Mother,  The.   Arthur  Stringer. 
Prairie  Wife,  The.   Arthur  Stringer. 
Pretender,  The.   Robert  W.  Service. 
Prince  of  Sinners,  A.   E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Prodigal  Daughters,  The.  Joseph  Hocking.  (Photoplay  E&5. 
Prodigal  Son.    Hall  Caine.    (Photoplay  Ed.). 
Profiteers,  The.   E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Promise,  The.   J.  B.  Hendryx. 
Public  Square,  The.   Will  Levington  Comfort 
Purple  Mask,  The.   Louise  Jordan  Miln. 
Purple  Pearl,  The.   Anthony  Pryde. 
Quemado.   William  West  Winter. 
Quest  of  the  Sacred  Slipper,  The.   Sax  Rohmer. 
Quill's  Window,  George  Barr  McCutcheon. 
Rainbow's  End,  The.   Rex  Beach. 
Rainbow  Valley.    L.  M.  Montgomery. 
Ramshackle  House.    Hulbert  Footner. 
Ranch  at  the  Wolverine,  The.   B.  M.  Bower. 
Ranching  for  Sylvia.    Harold  Bindloss. 
Rangy  Pete.  Guy  Morton. 
Raspberry  Jam.   Carolyn  Wells. 
Reclaimers,  The.   -Margaret  Hill  McCarter. 
Re-Creation  of  Brian  Kent,  The.    Harold  Bell  Wright* 
Red  and  Black.    Grace  S.  Richmond. 
Red  Pepper  Burns.   Grace  S.  Richmond. 
Red  Pepper's  Patients.   Grace  S.  Richmond. 
Red  Seal,  The.    Natalie  Sumner  Lincoln. 
Restless  Sex,  The.   Robert  W.  Chambers. 
Return  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu,  The.    Sax  Rohmer. 
Return  of  Frank  Clamart,  The.   Henry  C.  Rowland. 
Return  of  Tarzan  The.   Edgar  Rice  Burroughs. 
Riddle  of  the  Frozen  Flame  The.  M.  E.  and  T.  W.  Hanshew, 
Riddle  of  the  Mysterious  Light  The.    M.  E.  and  T.  W. 
Hanshew. 

Riddle  of  the  Purple  Emperor  The,     M.  E.  and  T.  W. 

Hanshew. 

Riddle  of  the  Spinning  Wheel,  The,    M,  E.  and  T.  W, 

Hanshew. 
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Rider  of  the  Golden  Bar,  The.   William  Patterson  White0 

Rider  of  the  King  Log,  The.    Holman  Day. 

Rider  o'  the  Stars.   R.  J.  Horton. 

Riders  of  the  Silences.   John  Frederick. 

Rilla  of  Ingleside.    L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Rimrock  Trail.    J.  Allan  Dunn. 

Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine,  The.   Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

River  Trail,  The.    Laurie  Y.  Erskine. 

Robin.    Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

Rocks  of  Valpre,  The.    Ethel  M.  Dell. 

Rogues  of  the  North.   Albert  M.  Trey  nor. 

Romance  of  a  Million  Dollars,  The.    Elizabeth  Dejeanl* 

Rosa  Mundi.    Ethel  M.  Dell. 

Rose  of  Santa  Fe,  The.   Edwin  L.  Sabin. 

Round  the  Corner  in  Gay  Street.    Grace  S.  Richmond, 

Round-Up,  The.    Oscar  J.  Friend. 

Rung  Ho!   Talbot  Mundy. 

Rustler  cJ  Wind  River,  The.      G.  W.  Ogden. 

St  Elmo.  (111.    Ed.)  Augusta  J.  Evans. 

Sard.   Olive  Wadsley. 

Scarlet  Iris,  The.    Vance  Thompson. 

Scattergood  Baines.    Clarence  Budington  Kelland. 

Second  Violin,  The.    Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Secret  Power,  The.   Marie  Corelli. 

Self -Raised.  (111).    Mrs.  South  worth. 

Settling  of  the  Sage.    Hal  G.  Evarts. 

Seven  Ages  of  Woman,  The.    Compton  Mackenzie. 

Seven  Darlings,  The.    Gouverneur  Morris. 

Seventh  Man,  The.    Max  Brand. 

Shadow  of  the  East,  The.   E.  M.  Hull.    (Photoplay  Ed.). 
Shadow  on  the  Glass,  The.    Charles  J.  Duttoru 
Shavings.   Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
Sheik,  The.    E.  M.  Hull. 

Sheila  of  Big  Wreck  Cove.   James  H.  Cooper. 
Shepherd  of  the  Hills,  The.    Harold  Bell  Wright. 
Shepherds  of  the  Wild.    Edison  Marshall. 
Sheriff  of  Dyke  Hole,  The.    Ridgwell  Cullum. 
Sherry.   George  Ban*  McCutcheon. 
Shoe-Bar  Stratton.    Joseph  B.  Ames. 

Sight  Unseen,  and  The  Confession.    Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
Silver  Horde,  The.    Rex  Beach. 
Silver  Poppy,  The.    Arthur  Stringer. 
Singing  Bone,  The.    R.  Austin  Freeman. 
Rinsing  Wells,  The.    Roland  Pert  wee, 
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Sinister  Mark,  The.   Lee  Thayer. 

Sin  That  Was  His,  The.   Frank  L.  Packard. 

Sir  or  Madam.    Bert  a  Ruck. 

Sisters-in-Law.    Gertrude  Atherton. 

Sky  Line  of  Spruce.    Edison  Marshall. 

Slayer  of  Souls,  The.   Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Smiles:  A  Rose  of  the  Cumberlands.    Eliot  H.  Robinson. 

Snowdrift.   James  B.  Hendry x. 

Snowshoe  Trail,  The.    Edison  Marshall. 

Son  of  His  Father,  The.   Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Son  of  Tarzan,  The.    Edgar  Rice  Burroughs. 

Souls  for  Sale.    Rupert  Hughes.    (Photoplay  Ed.). 

Speckled  Bird,  A.    Augusta  Evans  Wilson. 

Spirit  of  the  Border,  The.    Zane  Grey.    (New  Edition), 

Spirit-of-Iron.    Harwood  Steele. 

Spoilers,  The.    Rex  Beach.    (Photoplay  Ed.). 

Spoilers  of  the  Valley,  The.   Robert  Watson. 

Star  Dust.    Fannie  Hurst. 

Steele  of  the  Royal  Mounted.   James  Oliver  Curwood. 
Step  on  the  Stair,  The.    Anna  Katherine  Green. 
Still  Jim.    Honore  Willsie. 

Story  of  Foss  River  Ranch,  The.    Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Story  of  Marco,  The.    Eleanor  H.  Porter. 

Strange  Case  of  Cavendish,  The.   Randall  Parrish. 

Strawberry  Acres.    Grace  S.  Richmond* 

Strength  of  the  Pines,  The.    Edison  Marshall. 

Subconscious  Courtship,  The.   Berta  Ruck. 

Substitute  Millionaire,  The.    Hulbert  Footner. 

Sudden  Jim.    Clarence  B.  Kelland. 

Sweethearts  Unmet.    Berta  Ruck. 

Sweet  Stranger.    Berta  Ruck. 

Tales  of  Chinatown.   Sax  Rohmer. 

Tales  of  Secret  Egypt.   Sax  Rohmer. 

Tales  of  Sherlock  Holmes.   A.  Con  an  Doyle. 

Talkers,  The.    Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Talisman,  The.    Sir  Walter  Scott.  (Photoplay  Ed.).  Screened 

as  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted. 
Taming  of  Zenas  Henry,  The.   Sara  Ware  Basset. 
Tarzan  of  the  Apes.    Edgar  Rice  Burroughs. 
Tarzan  and  the  Jewels  of  Opar.    Edgar  Rice  Burroughs. 
Tattooed  Arm,  The.    Isabel  Ostrander. 
Tempting  of  Tavemake,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles.   Thomas  Hardy.  (Photoplay  Ed.). 
Tex.    Clarence  E.  Mulford. 


AT    A     POPULAR  PRICE 


Texan,  The.   James  B.  Hendryx. 
ThankfuTs  Inheritance.  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
That  Affair  at  "The  Cedars."  Lee  Thayer. 
That  Printer  of  Udell's.   Harold  Beil  Wright. 
Their  Yesterdays.    Harold  Bell  Wright. 

Thief  of  Bagdad,  The.    Achmed  Abdullah.  (Photoplay  Ed.). 

Thieves'  Wit.   Hulberti  Footner. 

Thirteenth  Commandment,  The.    Rupert  Hughes. 

This  Side  of  Paradise.    F.  Scott  Fitzgerald. 

Thoroughbred,  The.    Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 

Thread  of  Flame,  The.    Basil  King. 

Three  Black  Bags.    Marion  Polk  Angelloti. 

Three  Men  and  a  Maid.   P.  G.  Wodehouse. 

Three  Musketeers,  The.    Alexander  Dumas. 

Three  of  Hearts,  The.   Berta  Ruck. 

Through  the  Shadows  with  O.  Henry.    Al.  Jennings. 

Thunderbolt,  The.   Clyde  Perrin. 

Timber.    Harold  Titus. 

Timber  Pirate.    Charles  Christopher  Jenkins. 

Tish.   Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

To  Him  That  Hath.    Ralph  Connor. 

Toilers  of  the  Sea,  The.   Victor  Hugo.  (Photoplay  Ed.). 

Toll  of  the  Sands.    Paul  Delancy. 

Trail  of  the  Axe,  The.   Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Trailin*.    Max  Brand. 

Trail  to  Yesterday,  The.    Chas.  A.  Seltzer. 

Treasure  of  Heaven,  The.   Marie  Corelli. 

Trigger  of  Conscience,  The.   Robert  Orr  Chipperfield. 

Triumph  of  John  Kars,  The.   Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Triumph  of  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  The.  Baroness  Orczyc 

Trodden  Gold.    Howard  Vincent  O'Brien. 

Trooper  O'Neill.    George  Goodchild. 

Trouble  at  the  Pinelands,  The.    Ernest  M.  Porter, 

T.  Tembarom.    Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

Tumbleweeds.    Hal  G.  Evarts. 

Turn  of  the  Tide.   Eleanor  H.  Porter. 

Twenty-fourth  of  June.   Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Twins  of  Suffering  Creek,  The.  Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Two-Gun  Man,  The.    Chas.  A.  Seltzer. 

Two-Gun  Man,  The.    Robert  Ames  Bennet. 

Two-Gun  Sue.   Douglas  Grant. 

Typee.    Herman  Melville. 

Tyrrel  of  the  Cow  Country.    Robert  Ames  Bennet, 
Under  Handicap.   Jackson  Gregory. 


THE  BEST  OF  RECENT  FICTION 


Under  the  Country  Sky.    Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Uneasy  Street.    Arthur  Somers  Roche. 

Unlatched  Boor,  The.    Lee  Thayer. 

Unpardonable  Sin,  The.    Major  Rupert  Hughes® 

Unseen  Ear,  The.   Natalie  Sumner  Lincoln. 

Untamed,  The.   Max  Brand. 

Up  and  Coming.    Nalbro  Bartley. 

Up  From  Slavery.   Booker  T.  Washington. 

Ursula  Trent.   W.  L,  George. 

Valiants  of  Virginia,  The.   Hallie  Erminle  Rives. 

Valley  of  Content,  The.    Blanche  Upright. 

Valley  of  Fear,  The.   Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Valley  of  Gold,  The.  David  Howarth. 

Valley  of  the  Sun,  The.   William  M.  McCoy. 

Vandernark's  Folly.    Herbert  Quick. 

Vanguards  of  the  Plainsi    Margaret  Hill  McCarter. 

Vanished  Messenger,  The.   E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Vanishing  of  Betty  Varian,  The.   Carolyn  Wells. 

Vanity  Fair.    Wm.  M.  Thackeray.  (Photoplay  Ed.). 

Vashtl   Augusta  Evans  Wilson. 

Viola  Gwyn.    George  Barr  McCutcheon. 

Virginia  of  Elk  Creek  Valley.   Mary  (Ellen  Chase. 

Virtuous  Wives.    Owen  Johnson. 

Voice  of  the  Pack,  The.  Edison  Marshall. 

Wagon  Wheel,  The.   William  Patterson  White. 

Wall  Between,  The.    Sara,  Ware  Bassett. 

Wall  of  Men,  A.   Margaret  Hill  McCarter. 

Wasted  Generation,  The.  Owen  Johnson. 

Watchers  of  the  Plains,  The.    Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Way  of  an  Eagle,  The.    Ethel  M.  Dell. 

Way  of  the  Strong,  The.    Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Way  of  These  Women,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

We  Can't  Have  Everything.   Major  Rupert  Hughes. 

Weavers,  The.   Gilbert  Parker. 

West  Broadway.    Nina  Wilcox  Putnam. 

West  Wind  Drift.    George  Barr  McCutcheon. 

What's  the  World  Coming  To?    Rupert  Hughes. 

What  Will  People  Say?  Rupert  Hughes. 

Wheels  Within  Wheels.    Carolyn  Wells. 

Whelps  of  the  Wolf,  The.    George  Marsh. 

When  a  Man's  a  Man.   Harold  Bell  Wright.  (Photoplay  Ed.) 

When  Egypt  Went  Broke.   Holman  Day. 

Where  the  Sun  Swings  North.    Barnett  Willoughby. 

Where  There's  a  Will.   Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
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